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I. 


The Sophists. 


‘*Nescio quomodo dum lego assentior: quum posui librum et mecum ipse cogi- 
tare ceepi, assensio omnis illa elabitur.”—Cic. Tusc. Disp. 


Tue 67th chapter of Mr Grote’s History of Greece, which is 
chiefly occupied with a discussion of the position and character 
social and philosophical of the class of men commonly known by 
the name of “ Sophists,” is probably the most universally popular 
portion of that brilliant work. In it the application of modern 
notions and modern usages to the elucidation of Greek history 
and the peculiar phenomena of Greek social life is carried 
perhaps to its highest point. Nowhere in the whole work is a 
greater array of various learning brought to bear upon the solu- 
tion of a difficult problem, or a more comprehensive survey taken 
of a question from all its different points of view. Nowhere is 
greater ingenuity shown in giving a novel aspect to a trite and 
worn-out subject, and the new conclusions invested with a more 
specious plausibility. It is I presume owing principally to these 
causes that the Reviews and other periodical arbiters of public 
taste and opinion have singled out this particular chapter for 
especial commendation. I cannot but feel that it is somewhat 
presumptuous in me to raise my solitary and feeble voice in 
opposition to this universal chorus of praise: but if the views 
which have called forth this applause be erroneous, the novelty 
and ingenuity by which they are recommended furnish only an 
additional reason for attempting to expose their error; and 
the approbation with which they have been received renders 
it additionally incumbent upon all who are interested in the 
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investigation of historical truth to endeavour to set the matter in 
its true light. 

It may be thought that if the attempt were to be made at 
all it should have been made earlier, Mr Grote’s eighth volume 
having been three or four years before the world. However, 
though this is a matter hardly worth an explanation, I may say, 
that on the first appearance of the volume, from the cursory 
perusal which I then bestowed upon this portion of it, I was led 
away, like so many others, by the plausibility of its reasoning : 
and it was not until recently, when I became more intimately 
acquainted with its contents, that I saw reason to entertain doubts 
of the soundness of its conclusions, which further researches into 
the subject have only developed and confirmed. 

I desire to speak of Mr Grote with the respect due to the 
great name which he has made himself in literature, and the im- 
portant services which he has conferred upon Greek history ; and 
I trust that he himself, whose candour and courtesy I have 
already experienced, will excuse me if, whilst I bear fully in mind 
the vast distance which separates the critic from the author of 
a great work, I venture to controvert his positions, and to point 
out the defects which I believe to exist in his argument. 

Mr Grote, who usually pretty nearly exhausts any subject 
which he takes in hand, has supplied me with no inconsiderable 
portion of the materials for my criticism. There are however 
several passages bearing upon the question, some of great import- 
ance, which he has either altogether omitted, or only slightly 
referred to: but Iam bound to acknowledge that he has put 
into my hands not a few of the weapons which I am about so 
ungratefully to employ against himself. 

Having made these acknowledgements, which are no more 
than what are due to the learning and ability of the work under 
consideration, I proceed to enter upon the task that I have 
undertaken. 

The main points in which Mr Grote’s representation of the 
Sophists differs from the view commonly held are enumerated in 
a summary by a writer in the Quarterly Review, which Mr Grote 
accepts as a fair statement of his general drift, p. 549, not. They 
are that the Sophists were not a sect, i.e. had no common doc- 
trines or philosophical creed—but a class or profession; were 
united, that is, only by the common object which they had in 
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view, viz. the instruction of youth in virtue rhetoric and philo- 
sophy or general information: that they were not propagators of 
demoralizing doctrines or sophistical argumentations: that they 
were the regular authorized teachers of Greek morality, neither 
above nor below the standard of the age: that there was no 
essential difference between them and Socrates, who was distin- 
guished from them merely by his higher eminence and the pecu- 
liarity of his life and teaching : to which may be added—if I fully 
understand the purport of Mr Grote’s argument on this part of 
the subject—that the name Sophists was used of them and other 
teachers in the same sense except by Plato, who affixed to it a 
new signification for their especial benefit. 

Without venturing to infer from the almost unanimous con- 
sent of preceding writers that any deviation from their view must 
necessarily be an error; and fully admitting the ingenuity shown 
by Mr Grote in making out his case, and the new light he has 
thrown in this as in other cases on Greek history by attracting 
attention to points which had escaped notice, and by reopening 
questions previously held to be settled beyond the reach of con- 
troversy, but really requiring further examination ; I still cannot 
help thinking that here as elsewhere he has done rather more 
than justice to the characters which he wished to ‘rehabilitate,’ 
and in the endeavour to avoid one extreme view—that of Stall- 
baum, Ast, and other Platonic commentators as well as histo- 
rians of philosophy—he has been carried too far in the opposite 
direction. 

I do not pretend to maintain that there is no exaggeration in 
the view which represents the Sophists as “ostentatious impos- 
tors flattering and duping the rich youth for their own personal 
gain, undermining the morality of Athens public and private, and 
encouraging their pupils to the unscrupulous prosecution of 
ambition and cupidity,” p. 485—though at the same time it may 
be observed that this is not very far from the character given 
of them in Xen. de Venat. c. 13—and again (p. 509), “It has 
been common with recent German historians of philosophy to 
translate from Plato and dress up a fiend called ‘ die Sophistik ;’ 
whom they assert to have poisoned and demoralized, by corrupt 
teaching, the Athenian moral character. So that it became 
degenerate at the end of the Peloponnesian war compared with 
what it had been in the time of Miltiades and Aristeides.” 
10—2 
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I entirely agree in Mr Grote’s observations upon the sup- 
posed deterioration of the Athenian character at the end of the 
5th century B.c., and I believe with him that the Athenians had 
in no respect degenerated during the course of that century. 
The supposition of such a degeneracy and corruption has doubt- 
less arisen partly from a too literal interpretation of the fond ex- 
pressions in which the succeeding poets and orators contrasted 
their own evil times with ‘the good old days’ of Marathon and 
Salamis; and partly also from the fuller information that we 
happen to have about their private life and public conduct at the 
later than at the earlier period: the increased light thus thrown 
upon them, and the narrower scrutiny which we are enabled to 
bring to bear upon the object of our examination, brings out their 
weak points, and tells as ill upon their character as a minute 
biography usually does upon that of an individual: in short, 
the fickle volatile litigious objects of Aristophanes’ satire, who 
had the spirit to conceive the Sicilian expedition and the forti- 
tude to bear up so gallantly against the crushing disaster of its 
failure ; who listened with approbation to the bloody argu- 
ments of Cleon, perpetrated the Melian massacre, and judicially 
murdered Socrates and the Arginusian generals; were the 
genuine descendants of the Athenians who fought the battles of 
Marathon and Salamis, who ostracised Aristides and Themisto- 
cles, and appropriated the Delian fund: the same gay, giddy, 
enterprising, intelligent, unprincipled, unscrupulous “ People,” 
which combined great and noble with odious and contemptible 
qualities in a degree perhaps unparalleled in the world’s history. 

Iam also quite prepared to admit that the personal character 
and personal morality of the Sophists were neither above nor 
below the ordinary standard of the time; and that they had no 
conscious or avowed intention of inculcating licentious and demo- 
ralizing principles, or corrupting the minds of their youthful 
hearers. 


However to allow that eight or ten teachers—who did not 
even permanently reside in Athens—were not able to corrupt a 
whole generation and an entire state, is not to exonerate them 
from all moral culpability: and though there is perhaps no 
ground for imputing to them a vicious personal character, or 
even worse motives than those which an ostentatious vanity and 
a desire of wealth and distinction could account for, I still think 
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that we have sufficient evidence, direct and indirect, to show 
that their teaching may have been—and if logically carried out 
to its natural consequences must have been—mischievous and 
corrupting in its effects: that they may fairly be charged with a 
most culpable carelessness of the immediate consequences of 
their teaching, ethical, philosophical, and rhetorical!; that they 
heedlessly disseminated principles of reasoning the tendency, 
though not the object, of which was to undermine the foundation 
of men’s religious, moral, social, and philosophical creed, and left 
it to others to deduce the consequences. That others were not 
slow to deduce them, appears from the case of Callicles—a pupil 
of Gorgias, and therefore the very best instance that could be 
adduced to show the use that was likely to be made of their in- 
structions (see p. 531)—who is represented in the Gorgias as 
advancing anti-social doctrines. 

What seems to me capable of being satisfactorily made out 
from the representations of the Greek writers themselves is, 
that in the latter half of the 5th century before Christ there 
existed in Greece a set of teachers who were distinguished from 
their predecessors and contemporaries by the profession of 
teaching virtue, with which they conjoined the new art of rhe- 
toric and certain exaggerated literary and philosophical preten- 
sions, and by receiving pay for their instructions in these arts; 
and that their pretensions were devoid of any solid foundation : 
that they had certain common personal characteristics, and a 
common method of teaching and reasoning: and above all, that 
the opinions, philosophical, moral, and religious which they held 
and the instruction they imparted in these various branches 
were in the view not only of the Athenian public, but also of 
some of the wisest men and most competent judges that Greece 
and the world ever beheld, mischievous and dangerous in their 





1 The object and effect of their 
teaching of rhetoric is expressed in the 
phrase rv 7rTw Noyor KkpelrTw oceiv, 
“to make the unjust or inferior cause 
prevail over the just and true.” 

See on this point Arist. Rhet. 1. 24. 
ult., who attributes the practice ex- 
pressly to Protagoras, 7d IIpwraryépou 
érdyye\ua, distinguishes it from the 


true art of rhetoric, and condemns it in 
the most decided terms. It is no de- 
fence of this practice to say that modern 
lawyers do the same, (p. 501): this 
could at the best go no further than to 
show that such kind of rhetorical prac- 
tice is a necessary evil, not that it is no 
evil, or has no tendency to confound 
men’s notions of right and wrong. 
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tendency, and condemned by them accordingly: that these men 
first received the name of codgucrai in a disparaging sense; that 
they were included in that class by the Greeks generally, and 
that by the more enlightened and discriminating the name was 
almost, if not entirely, confined to them. Though the name 
‘ Sophist’ had not necessarily an offensive connotation ; and when 
it was used as a term of contempt was certainly sometimes 
applied ad libitum to any individual or class of men of whose 
opinions or occupations the writer or speaker happened to dis- 
approve; yet I deem it certain that the name as an offensive 
appellation was first given to Gorgias, Protagoras, Prodicus, 
Hippias and their immediate pupils and followers, and that at 
the end of the fifth and beginning of the fourth centuries before 
Christ the mention of the name ‘Sophist’ would have suggested 
these men, either alone or pre-eminently, to the mind of any 
Athenian of ordinary education and enlightenment. 

The first distinguishing characteristic of the class was that 
they taught (philosophy and virtue”) for hire’, Here again 
Mr Grote appeals to modern practice, and concludes that because 
with us it is no disgrace to teach any thing for money, therefore 
it was none in Greece in the 5th century B.c., or at any rate 
that we have no right to find fault with the practice of the 
Sophists in this particular. But it is evident from the combined 

2 They certainly professed to teach They were obliged to set up these exag- 
virtue ; and according to Aristotle, Xe- gerated pretensions, says Aristotle, Eth. 


nophon and Isocrates failed signally in Nic. 1x. 1, because no one would have 
the attempt: and most likely the ques- bought of them what they really knew. 


tion ef didaxrdv % dper}, so often dis- 
cussed in the Platonic dialogues and the 
Memorabilia, was first brought into pro- 
minent notice by their professions. But 
as this ‘‘ virtue” was the public virtue 
of a citizen, and to give instruction in it 
meant, according to their interpretation, 
to qualify for public life, so it may be 
presumed that what they really taught 
was chiefly rhetoric (as Zeno logic), and 
that their fees for the two respectively 
were in the proportion of those paid by 
Paul Clifford to his early instructors, 
“two bob for the Latin and a sice for 
the vartue,” out of the weekly half-crown 
which was disbursed for his tuition. 


3 The definition of copiorixy by Phi- 
lostratus, with which he prefaces his 
Lives of the Sophists, omits this point, 
Thy dpxalay cogiorikhy pyropiKny iyel- 
cba xph prrocopotcay. Araréyerau pev 
yap brép Sv ol pirocogotivres, a Se éxel- 
vor Tas épwrhces vroxabnuévor [subdoli 
in interrogationibus. Kayser] kal ra 
ouikpa Tov Snroumévww mpoBiBdforres 
odrw pact yryvwoKew, Tadra 6 madads 
cogusThs ws eldws Aéyet, (here appears 
the ddafovela, which we shall have pre- 
sently to notice), and further on, 7a 
pirocopotmeva vroriWeudvn Sipe ara 
dmordinv kal és uijKos. 
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testimony of Socrates‘, Plato and Aristotle® that in their time 
it was reckoned an abuse, and destructive of the confidential 
and affectionate relation which ought to subsist between master 
and pupil in this highest of arts: and it must be held to be 
an instance of the shamelessness ascribed to the Sophists that 
they thus ran counter to public feeling as expressed by those 
best capable of forming a judgment upon the subject. It seems 
also that to take money for this particular kind of instruction 
was not only offensive, but a novelty. Zeller, on the authority 
of Diogenes Laertius, says that fees had never before been paid 
for philosophical instruction. ‘ Zeno had done so before them,” 
argues Mr Grote, p. 470. The only authority I can find for this 
statement is the very questionable one of the First Alcibiades, 
falsely attributed to Plato, p. 119. ., where it is said that Pytho- 
dorus and Callias each paid a hundred minz to Zeno, and be- 
came in consequence ‘learned or clever and distinguished’ cogds 
re kat €AAoymos. Plutarch in his life of Pericles, c. 4, which is 
also referred to by Brandis (Biogr. Dict. Art. Zeno) merely says 
that he jxovce Zyvovos; but if we accept the statement of the 
pseudo-Plato, it would appear far more probable that the hundred 
minge were paid for instruction in Zeno’s famous logic; a much 
more marketable commodity, and much more likely to make 
‘Pythodorus and Callias clever and notorious,’ than Eleatic 
philosophy. However, even if it was his philosophy (that the uni- 
verse is one, and change, motion, and phenomena in general 
mere delusions) that Zeno sold so dear, his example cannot be 
alleged as a defence or precedent: for from the specimens of his 
method of reasoning with which he puzzled his contemporaries, 
and the fallacy of which it has been reserved for modern inge- 
nuity to explain, it would appear that he was in the most 
modern sense of the word a Sophist : and so he seems to have 
been considered by Aristotle, who names him amongst them in 
the de Soph. Elench. Again, Mr Grote tells us that Plato was 
a rich man and could afford to give instruction for nothing; and 
4 See especially Xen. Mem. 1. ii. 6,  oivras, copicras Womrep mépvous amroKa- 
7,8, and I. vi. 13. In the latter pas- Aovow. 
sage the expressions are particularly 5 This enters as an essential point 
strong. The taking of fees for this kind _ into Aristotle’s definition of cogicris, de 
of instruction is branded as an intellec- Soph. Elench. c. 1, 6 cogicrhs xpnua- 


tual prostitution : kal ri codlay woa’- Tiorhs dard pawouevns coplas, odons 5’ 
Tws Tovs pev apyuplov TG Bovroméevy mw- od 
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I own that Plato’s censure of the practice does remind us of 
Byron’s sneers at Scott for accepting money for a poem from 
his publisher: but the taunt of an angry satirist conveyed in a 
neatly turned couplet, which after all may have been the main 
motive for Byron’s attack, is a very different thing from the 
deliberate opinion of three grave philosophers in prose; and 
besides, if Plato was a rich man, Socrates was one of the poorest 
in Athens, and yet he spent his life in gratuitous teaching, and 
uses the strongest language in condemning the contrary prac- 


tice. Every age and nation has its own notions of decency and 
propriety, some of them purely conventional®; so that the 
usages of one can hardly be measured by the standard of 
another: but any one who deliberately violates these customary 
proprieties, and acts in defiance of public opinion, manifests a 
recklessness and want of good feeling for which he must expect, 
and deserves, censure and ridicule. 

In examining the remaining characteristics of this class, we 
shall be obliged at the same time to consider the character of 
our witnesses and how far their testimony may be relied on; 


6 There were many licenses short of 
positive immorality permitted to the 
ancient Athenian (and Corcyrean), as 
to the modern Frenchman, by the libe- 
ral and, so to speak, free-and-easy social 
code then and there prevailing, from 
which we are debarred by our sterner 
and stricter notions of etiquette: and 
there are some things sanctioned by our 
habits—particularly in the case of the 


conduct and treatment of women—from — 


which a well-bred Greek would have re- 
coiled with horror. A modern professor 
of Moral Philosophy may “‘ teach virtue 
for hire” without incurring censure ; but 
at Athens, in the sth century B.c., he 
could not. A philosopher might at 
Athens drink any quantity of wine and 
water, in large or small cups, (Xen. 
Symp. 1. 26,) and mixed in any pro- 
portion he pleased, without scandal— 
and in fact, the strength of his head 
seems to have been sometimes regarded 
as a sort of measure of the strength of 
his principles or power of self-controul— 





but what would Aristotle have said to a 
ball ? 

On the philosophical view of tippling 
just referred to, see Plat. Legg. 1. 649, 1. 
671-674, cited by Mr Grote, p. 553 ; and 
compare the scene described at the end 
of Plato’s Symposium. In Xenophon’s 
Symposium, 11. 17, there is a very ab- 
surd account of the effect produced on 
the company by Socrates’ announcement 
of his intention of dancing. Charmides 
(§ 20) caught him one day engaged at 
home in this occupation, as a substitute 
for a constitutional walk. He was at 
first utterly amazed at the sight, and 
thought that Socrates was out of his 
senses; but afterwards recovered his 
composure so far as to join him, not in 
dancing, for he did not know how, but 
in gesticulating with his hands, by way 
of exercise. Every one remembers 
Cicero’s expression upon this subject, 
pro Mur. c. 6, “Nemo fere saltat so- 
brius nisi forte insanit :” and compare 
Plat. Menex. 236. c. 
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because Mr Grote for various reasons, of greater or less weight, 
holds that some of the most important of them must either be 
put out of court altogether, or at any rate that they were so 
biassed by strong prejudice, that their evidence must be received 
with the greatest suspicion. The witnesses from whom our 
statements will be derived are Aristophanes, Socrates, Xenophon, 
Plato, Aristotle and Isocrates; men it is to be observed of 
widely different temper and turn of mind, who yet unite as we 
shall endeavour to show in giving a certain character, the same 
in its outline and essential points, to a particular class of men 
whom they call Sophists: if this can be shown, it would not be 
easy to point out any better attested fact in history, whether we 
regard the number or the respectability of the witnesses by whose 
evidence it is confirmed. 

As Plato is by far the most important of them, it will be 
proper to examine him first, and endeavour to ascertain how far 
his description may be depended on; whether in fact in his 
representation of the Sophists and the sentiments he has put 
into their mouths, he acted the part of a calumnious libeller—as 
Aristophanes treats Socrates in the Nubes—without even so 
much excuse as the comic poet for ignorance and carelessness. 
This seems unlikely. Mr Grote’s explanation of the phenomenon 
(p. 487, sq.) is that Plato was a reformer and a theorist, who 
had originated a new philosophical system, and lived in a specu- 
lative world of his own, apart from the common ways and haunts 
of men; and that he looked at things consequently from an 
entirely different point of view from that of the Sophists, who 
were practical instructors, and whose office was to qualify young 
men for public life. 

This statement however takes no notice of the philosophical 
theories of Gorgias and Protagoras, one of which Plato himself - 
weighs with so much care in the balance of the Theztetus, and 
finds so lamentably wanting. 

If Plato had no other reason than that alleged by Mr Grote 
for attacking the Sophists, we need not suppose that he does 
them any injustice; and we may take his account as substan- 
tially correct, unless we can discover some cause of ill will 
against them—and there was none—by which his view of their 
character, teaching, and influence might have been warped and 
distorted. In fact Mr Grote afterwards does so, and with a 
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pardonable inconsistency proceeds to argue that Plato does not 
represent them in so bad a light as has been supposed. 

There is not the smallest reason to suppose that personal 
ill feeling led him to revenge himself by exposing them to ridi- 
cule. Not to mention that his uncle Charmides appears in Pro- 
tagoras’ train in the dialogue of that name, the elder Sophists, 
Gorgias, Protagoras, Prodicus, &c. could only have been known 
to him as a mere boy; and from the distinguished position which 
they had then attained, could hardly have given him offence: 

nor have we any notice of their having done so. 
Of course it may be said that Plato indulged a propensity and 
a talent for satire at the expence of these pompous and empty 
pretenders, who offered such a convenient foil to his principal 
character, and butt for his ironical wit. But mere satirists, 
ancient as well as modern, prose-writers and poets, Aristophanes 
and Horace, Pope and Voltaire, do not single out one particular 
class of persons as the object of attack, and confine themselves to 
it, as Plato must have done by the hypothesis. This kind of 
satire which consists in caricature and misrepresentation, even 
when the object is merely to display the writer’s own wit and 
raise a laugh, implies so much recklessness and unscrupulousness 
in the satirist as could not fail to carry him on to an indiscrimi- 
nate exercise of his powers upon all convenient objects of ridi- 
cule: and further, to attribute to a set of men, some of whom 
were still living, erroneous opinions and immoral doctrines which 
they never held, seems so far to transcend the allowed limits of 
satire that it passes into the region of calumny and libel, of 
which it would require the very strongest reasons to convince me 
that Plato could have been designedly guilty. We are told, to 
be sure, that Gorgias said after reading the dialogue which bears 
his name, ‘I did not recognise myself. The young man however 
has great talent for satire.’ Of course no one recognises himself 
when he is faithfully represented ; or why should the poet exclaim, 

“ O wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see ourselves as others see us?” 
And besides, Mr Grote himself allows that Gorgias is treated in © 
that work ‘ with a respect that surprises the Commentators’ (p. 
527). Whatever satire there may be in it is not levelled at 
Gorgias. He is made to return very short answers to Socrates’ 
questions, and to contradict himself, and that is all. 
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Moreover, Plato’s ill opinion of these men lasted through life, 
and was not a mere ebullition of youthful petulance, or a hasty 
prepossession taken up upon partial knowledge or hearsay evi- 
dence, to be laid down again as easily upon maturer investiga- 
tion. For not only is one of them introduced in a most disad- 
vantageous character in the Republic, a late work and of a very 
serious tone; but also in what is probably one of the very latest 
of his writings, the Laws, there is a long passage, which, though 
no name is given, is proved by unmistakeable allusions to their 
known tenets to have reference to them, containing an account 
of their doctrines, and carrying with it a most severe condemna- 
tion. And here there was no temptation to exaggerate in order to 
produce a ludicrous effect; for this dialogue has a purely didac- 
tic character, and the passage referred to is of the gravest kind. 

It occurs de Legg. x. 888. E. sq.; and may be found quoted at 
length in Ritter and Preller’s Hist. Phil. Ch.1v.§ 183. Mr Grote 
bestows only a passing observation upon it in a note,’p. 530; 
I will therefore give the substance of it. The author first men- 
tions a distinction insisted upon by ‘some’ between ¢vais, riyn and 
réxym in their cosmology and social philosophy. All the greatest 
and best things are due to nature and chance, the smaller and 
less important to art. The world was created by nature and 
chance; by accidental collision of the elements all things are 
produced therein: reason was not concerned in it, nor God, nor 
art, i.e. design or skill. ‘Art is of mortal origin; all that is 
formed by it is shadowy and untrue. Laws originating not in 
nature but art or custom are also unreal, resting on no solid 
foundation. The Gods exist by art, not by nature but by certain 
laws, and are different to different men, [i.e. they have no real 
existence, but are mere fictions of governors and lawgivers 
assumed for their own convenience and assented to by the 
governed.] Things beautiful are some by ¢vcis and others by 
véuos Or convention. Things just are not by nature at all: [i. e. 
justice is a mere convention ; there are no such things as absolute 
and general principles of justice:] mankind are constantly call- 
ing them in question and altering them: and whatever altera- 
tions they chance to make at any given time, those for that 
time have force and authority, being the product of art and 
the laws but in no sense of nature: [in other words, whatever 
men choose to consider just at a given time and place, that 
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for that time and place is justice.] All these are principles 
of men wise in the eyes of youth, poets as well as prose-writers : 
who assert that whatsoever a man makes to prevail by force is 
perfect justice: whence impious notions get possession of the 
minds of youths, who are led to think that the Gods whom the 
law enjoins them to believe in have no existence; and quarrels 
and seditions are engendered whilst they drag [their followers] 
towards the true life according to nature, which is in fact to 
bear rule over one’s fellow-creatures and not to be a slave to 
others according to law’.’ 

One could hardly desire a better illustration of the applica- 
tion of the Protagorean principle ‘a man is the standard of 
everything to himself,’ to religion and political and social ethics, 
than the passage above quoted. It leads at once to Atheism: 
and, allowing each individual to set up for himself his own 
standard of right and wrong, virtually abrogates all universal 
principles to which mankind appeal, and suffers every man to 
do what is right in his own eyes. Man makes himself the mea- 
sure of the existence of the Gods—and the same rule may be 
applied to the God of the Christian as to the Gods of the 
heathen—and they become phantoms of the brain, creatures of 
political convenience: of justice and the laws, and they become 
mere conventions, devoid of force and authority : until from step 





























7 Mr Grote, p. 530, note 1, appears 
to deny the reference of this extract to 
the Sophists: and accuses Ritter and 
Brandis of error in ascribing to them 
the tenet which maintains that there is 


no right by nature, but only by conven- ' 


tion. “‘ Now Plato,” he continues, (Legg. 
x. 889,) “‘whom these writers refer to, 
charges certain wise men—cogods ldud- 
Tas Te kal townrds (he does not mention 
Sophists)—with wickedness, but on the 
ground directly opposite; because they 
did acknowledge a right by nature, of 
greater authority than the right laid down 
by the legislator ; and because they en- 
couraged pupils to follow this supposed 
right of nature, disobeying the law.” 
Plato’s words are, 7a 6é 57 dlkaa 
odd” elvac Td wapdway pice .... yryve- 
peva Téxvy Kat vduors GN ob 5H Tux 
gtoe, which are surely sufficient to 


warrant Ritter and Brandis in their 
opinion. The passages which I have 
cited seem to me fully sufficient to fix 
the reference upon the Sophists ; though 
I do not deny that others besides them 
may be included in the description : 
whoever the persons may be who are 
thus described, it cannot at any rate be 
denied, that the principles they thus 
sought to inculcate were highly immo- 
ral and mischievous. It will be observ- 
ed that Mr Grote translates pious (in 
the phrase é\xévrwy mpds Tov Kara plow 
épOdv Blov), ‘the right of nature,” which 
would make Plato and the maintainers 
of the theory contradict themselves. 
They acknowledged no justice by Pvsts, 
but only by véuos ; the life they recom- 
mended their pupils to follow was not 
just, but right according to nature, i. e. 
their own interest. 
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to step the victim of sophistry learns to acknowledge no rule 
but that of his own fancied interest, and in compassing his 
selfish ends to trample upon all laws and violate every moral and 
social obligation. 

The manifest connection between some of the opinions here 
condemned and the Protagorean dogma would at once render it 
probable that Protagoras his associates and followers are referred 
to in the foregoing passage: but the conclusion becomes almost 
a matter of certainty when we compare some of the statements 
contained in it with the following extracts and references. Pro- 
tagoras’ known religious scepticism, mepi pév beady obk exw cidévar cif 
ds eicly 0 ds ovx eciciv: his doctrine of justice, Theset. 167. c. 
[where a professedly favourable account is given of his theory 
and its consequences] oid y' av éxaory médet Sixata Kai Kaha Sox, radra 
kal eivat ait® €ws Gv adra vopitn, comp. 172. B.; to the same effect is 
Hippias’ opinion about ‘laws,’ Memor. tv. 4. 14, Népous...mds av 
Tis Hyjoaro omovdaioy mpaypa eivac } Td meiberOa adrois ovs ye moAAaKis 
avtot of Oéuevor drrodoxacavres peratidevrac; comp. with Legg. 1. c., 
GAN’ dudioBnroivras diaredciv, x.r.A. The opposition of dics and 
vépos is adduced by Prodicus, Protag. 337. c., by Callicles, Gorg. 
482.5. 484.4. Comp. Theet. 172. a.B., where it is attributed to 
those who accept Protagoras’ doctrine though they do not go the 
whole way with him. Arist. de Soph. El. c. 12., domep 6 Kaddtxdijs 
év ro Topyia yéypamrat héywr, kal of adpxaio. dé mayres (i.e. the older 
Sophists) govro cupBaivew...évavria yap civae piow kai vdpor, kal rijv 
dixatocvvny Kata vopov pev etvae Kaddy, kara hua 8 ov Kadév... 
qv 8€ rd pév kata vow airois rd adnOés, td S€ Kata vdpov Td Tois moAXois 
Soxodv. 

It is true that this distinction was not confined to the persons 
commonly called Sophists—it is attributed by Diog. Laert. 11. 16. 
to Archelaus, @reye... 7d Sixacov eivar kai rd aioxpdvy ov dice adda 
vou, Who was contemporary with Protagoras, Gorgias, &c., and as 
he was a physical philosopher and this is the only ethical opinion 
reported of him, it is likely enough that he may have borrowed it 
from some of them, A similar distinction was also applied by 
Democritus to his physical system, Sext. Empir. ap. Ritter et 
Preller, § 90, von, pyot, yAvkd kal vom mixpor, x.T.r. erep de (i.e, 
pve) drowa kat xevdv. Democritus was a later contemporary of 
Protagoras and the earlier Sophists. Who the ‘ poets’ are who 
are mentioned together with prose-writers does not appear. 
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Ritter and Preller, H. Ph. l.c., refer the word to Critias, who 
wrote poems in which he maintained that the Gods are nothing 
but the figments of legislators, invented for the purpose of giving 
a divine sanction to their own enactments, and inspiring the 
vulgar with a salutary awe and reverence for their rulers. I 
have no better suggestion to offer, unless an allusion be intended 
to the poetical style affected by Gorgias, of which Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus says that some of his phrases were not far 
removed from dithyrambics, od réppo didvpdpBov tna Pbeyydpevos, 
comp. Xen. Symp. 1. 26: but I confess I do not think this pro- 
bable. However though the Sophists are principally aimed at in 
the passage of the Laws, others may be included with them in 
the censure. 

To return to Plato himself. It seems to me that it neither has 
been nor can be made out that he has misrepresented these men 
or exaggerated their personal peculiarities: he had no personal 
motive for disliking them®: his bad opinion of their principles 
and qualifications as teachers is expressed seriously as well as 
playfully, dramatically and didactically: he had the best possible 
information: and was a perfectly competent judge of the ques- 
tions under discussion. Why should we refuse to believe him ? 
I think that all that Mr Grote advances from Plato himself to 
show that his ill opinion of the Sophists has been misunderstood 
and exaggerated is outweighed by the positive and direct state- 
ments of the passage of the Laws above quoted. 

What Plato imputes to the Sophists in the dialogues in which 
they are introduced as dramatis personee—and the charge is 
fully confirmed by other writers—is usually, not this or that 
pernicious and scandalous doctrine, but a want of serious pur- 
pose, an unscientific and unphilosophical habit which utterly 
disqualified them for the office they had undertaken, or even for 
understanding the true nature of what they professed to teach. 
They are able by their cleverness and dexterity to impose upon 
their young pupils and the public in general, and to mystify 
them with long set speeches; which, as they have an equal 


8 Even the absurd and self-refuting charge: and there is no reason why 
charge of malignity brought against him Plato should have indulged it against 
by Hegesander, ap. Athen. XI. p.507.a. the Sophists more than against any 
sq., were it in itself credible, would not other class of persons. 
apply to this case, for it is a general 
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acquaintance with all departments of knowledge, they can deliver 
with equal readiness upon any one; but the moment they are 
brought into contact with a sound and acute thinker, and their 
real knowledge put to the test, all this fine show at once disap- 
pears, and their ignorance and impudence stand confessed “in 
all their charms.” This seems to be the notion entertained of 
them by Plato: and it was this emptiness and pretence which 
tended to check the advance of knowledge, and to substitute 
words for science, and rhetorical common-places for true philo- 
sophy, together with the influence which they had acquired by 
their talents and arts, that rendered Plato so hostile to their 
character and induced him to give them so prominent a place in 
his writings. 

All their proceedings as represented by Plato, are stamped 
with the one pervading character of ddafoveia, “ quackery ;” a 
word which is expressly applied to them by Aristophanes, Xeno- 
phon, and Isocrates, and is equivalent to the terms by which 
Aristotle conveys the distinction between their professions and 
true philosophy; I do not mean to say that this was the only 
thing which Plato and the higher order of thinkers at Athens 
found fault with in these men; I believe we have proof to the 
contrary; but that this in Plato’s view was the basis of their 
intellectual character, and might naturally lead their followers, 
if not themselves, into the most reckless and daring opinions and 
assertions, subversive alike of sound philosophy and morals, some 
of which are mentioned in the citation from the Laws, and pas- 
sages hereafter to be quoted?. 


® Mr Grote quotes Rep. VI. 492. A. _ blame in theatres, law-courts, assemblies, 





as showing that Plato distinctly denies 
that corruption of the Athenian youth 
was attributable to the Sophists. If 
this were the true interpretation of the 
passage, all further argument about 
Plato’s opinion of the sophistical teach- 
ing would be superseded. But to me 
the words convey no other meaning than 
this—that people talk of a few indivi- 
dual sophists as corrupters of the Athe- 
nian youth, who do no harm worth speak- 
ing of, compared with that which they 
do themselves by the injudicious manner 
in which they dispense their praise and 


and so forth. I take this interpretation to 
be at least equally in accordance with the 
words themselves, and far more so with 
Plato’s views of the pernicious effect of 
the teaching of the Sophists, so often 
expressed elsewhere. It is plain from 
the repetition of cogiords in the second 
clause, dA’ ovk abrovs, x.7.d., that it is 
implied in the first that the Sophists do 
corrupt youth: for where would be the 
sense of saying, that those who bring 
this charge are themselves the greatest 
‘*Sophists,” (meaning that they them- 
selves are the worst corrupters of youth), 
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Having thus endeavoured to ascertain what was Plato's 
opinion of the class in general, we will now pass on to Aristotle, 
and return by and by to examine the special statements and 
descriptions of particular members of it scattered through the 
Platonic and other writings. 

In speaking of the general characteristics by which they 
were distinguished from their predecessors and contemporaries 
in the art of teaching, I have already alluded to that combina- 
tion of qualities, effrontery and imposture—summed up in the 
word ddafoveia, which is the main ingredient in their character as 
they are depicted by Plato; is expressed by Aristotle in the 
phrase dawopévn copia which he applies to them and their reason- 
ing, so constantly that it almost becomes technical, in the trea- 
tise! Iepi Sop. eAéyx.; and used to designate them (as I suppose), 
by Xenophon, Mem. 1. 7; by Aristophanes, Nub. 102, 1492; and 


by Isocrates xara rév Sop. § 1. 


Mr Grote treats the evidence of Aristotle, to whose state- 
ments we have now to direct our attention, in a very summary 
way. “Aristotle following the example of his master,” p. 484, 


in the second member of the sentence, 
unless it were conveyed by the first, 
that the Sophists are mischievous in- 
structors, only in an inferior degree ? 
Clauses such as d:apOetpouévous. . . Ste 
kal déiov Néyou, which are introduced by 
way of contrast or comparison with the 
rest of the sentence, are usually prefaced 
by “é ; the apodosis, which is, as Butt- 
mann expresses it, the ‘‘ caput rei” (see 
his notes on Mid. § 7. a, 49. c, 56. d; 
Men. § 34. a; Gr. Gr. § 149) being 
commonly introduced by 5é. Deviations 
from this usage however sometimes oc- 
cur, and the sentence is left to explain 
itself, as it were, without the help of the 
particles. The only example that oc- 
curs to me at present is Rom. vi. 19, 
xdpis 5 TG Oe@ Sri nre Sovran THs duap- 
tlas, vrnxotoate 5é ék Kapdlas, x.7.r. 
The peculiarity of this construction is, 
that the first clause has either no mean- 
ing, or is untrue, when taken by itself 
without the apodosis. Asin the instance 
above quoted, St Paul thanks God that 
the Romans were the servants of sin, 


only upon consideration of the present 
happy change in their condition. 

10 The treatise 7. 2. é\., as the au- 
thor himself implies, c. 2, and the Scho- 
liast Alexander Aphrodisiensis informs 
us, was written as a supplement to the 
Books of the Analytics: in the latter 
Aristotle teaches the true art of reason- 
ing, and the theory of the syllogism ; in 
this work he takes to pieces the false or 
sham art which apes it for the purpose 
of imposition, and exposes its many 
tricks, see c. 5. Mr Grote says that the 
Sophists pay the penalty of the modern 
signification of their name: on the con- 
trary, it was their practice which first 
gave the name its invidious sense; and 
it is likely enough that this very treatise 
of Aristotle contributed mainly to fix 
upon sophistry that peculiar signification 
which it bears in modern languages, fal- 
lacious deceitful reasoning ; at any rate 
it appears from this work, that such 
reasoning was the peculiar and acknow- 
ledged characteristic of the Sophists. 
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“ Aristotle following the Platonic vein,” p. 499, which is all that 
is said to mitigate the force of his censures. To this we may 
reply with equal brevity: in what else did Aristotle follow the 
example of his master? His whole philosophy was different ; 
and a large space of his works is occupied in combating his 
opinions: and why should he have made a special exception in 
the case of the Sophists, and taken up an unfounded prejudice 
merely because his master was influenced by it? If he thought 
it “a sacred duty” to prefer truth to Plato, and permitted him- 
self so freely to criticise his theory of ideas—and indeed nearly 
every opinion that he held—how could he allow an unworthy 
prejudice against a whole class of men to retain possession of 
his mind, grounded on nothing but his master’s propensity to 
satire,—and not only so, but write a long treatise levelled against 
them, which in that case would be misdirected and misapplied ? 
If ever there was a writer undeserving of such a suspicion, less 
likely than another to imbibe or foster such a prepossession, I 
think we must admit that it was Aristotle. 

That the work is directed chiefly if not entirely against them 
and their art, appears from the definition of cogiorix), c. 1, p. 165. 
a. 21, gore yap 7 codguorixy awopern copia, ovca & ot, Kai 6 coduoris 
xpnuariorns dad cawopuevns codias GAN’ ovk ovens, with Alexander's 
commentary; “this is shown in the case of the Hippiases, and 
Protagorases, and Gorgiases, and Prodicuses: and if any one 
desires to inform himself of the nature of their ‘wisdom’ and 
the wealth that it enabled them to amass, he has only to consult 
the dialogues of Plato which bear their names.” In fact, with- 
out the aid of the commentary, it is plain that the words ypnparic- 
ris axd copias, must include the persons above named, their asso- 
ciates and followers, and the addition of ¢awopévns excludes the 
professors and teachers of the ordinary arts, music, grammar, &c. 
The same thing appears from ch. 12, 173. a. 7, sq., where he 
distinguishes two classes of Sophists, oi dpyaio., amongst whom he 
ranks Callicles 1 (see Mr Grote’s Hist. p. 531, “ Callicles himself 
is not a Sophist”) and those of his own time, of viv. They both 
had recourse to the same method of reasoning, rapadoga déyew ; 
for which purpose they employed the distinction of ra xara diow 


1 As Callicles was not a professional __ life, he is only included here in the class 
Sophist, but a young man of station, as one who shared their opinions and 
whom Gorgias had educated for public method of reasoning. 
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and ra xara vépov [which we have before shown to have been 
familiarly used by the Sophists] in order to mystify those 
with whom they argued, and lead them astray from the real 
point at issue: “their rule being to meet an opponent who 
was speaking xara diow (of things, that is, as they really are, 
according to their true nature) with an answer xara vopoy (ac- 
cording to the customary or conventional notions of them) 
and vice versa.” If of dpxaio does not here mean “the old 
Sophists,” Gorgias, Protagoras, Polus, &c., it can only mean the 
“ old philosophers,” a sense which it sometimes bears in Aristotle 
(comp. de Anim. ur. 3, p. 51.18. Bekk.); but not a word of what 
follows would be true of them. Further, continual reference is 
made to épiorixoi or dywmortxol Ady ; for example, c. 2, 165. b. 7, 
11; which are identified with coqiorixoi Ady, and defined 1. c. 
oi ex tav awopevav evddgov py dvrav dé avddoyioriKol } paiwdpevor cvA- 
Aoy:ortxoi: (every thing about their arguments is sham :) comp. 
e. 11, p. 171, b. 25, of pév odv rijs vixns aitiis xapw rovodtoe epiotiKot 
dvOpwrat Kai pirepides Soxodow eivar, oi S¢ SdEns xapw rijs eis xpnyariopor 
coguorixoi. So that the é¢piorcoi Acya differ from the cogiorixoi 
not in the nature of the arguments themselves, but only in the 
purpose for which they are employed; the latter being used by 
those who make a trade of philosophical discussion, 8d dawope- 
ms amodeigews epievra. These é¢piorixol Ady are precisely those 
ascribed to the Sophists by Plato, sometimes under the same 
name, sometimes by the equivalent terms dvtioyixds, ayonorixds. 
Sophist. 225. n.c. Phileb. 17. a. Men. 75. c. Pheed. 90. B.c. 
91. a. 101. &. Rep. v. 454.4. The persons who are designated 
by these various names have all the same character, viz. that 
they are not true philosophers; that they have no serious scien- 
tific purpose in view, but talk merely for the sake of show and 
of gaining the victory by any means in argument: and by this 
they are distinguished from the Platonic d:adexrixoi, the true men 
of science: and precisely to the same effect is Aristotle’s 
description, c. 11. p. 172. a. 34, dréyvas yap peréxovot rovrov ob 
évréxvos 4 Stadextixy éorw. And finally, all this dawopevn copia with 
its pawdpevor Eheyxor, and cvddoyiopoi, and dmodei~es, and its éprrixot 
Adyot vixns } Sd€ns xapw, is in strict accordance with the Protago- 
rean doctrine by which “to be” and “to seem to be” are iden- 
tified. Thezt. 166. p. Compare Metaph. mr, 2. 1004. b. 17. 

So much for Aristotle’s opinion of the Sophistical method of 
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philosophizing, as conveyed in the treatise epi Sod. édeyx: I will 
now cite a passage from the Nicom. Ethics, 1x. 1, by which their 
dAafoveia is further illustrated. After mentioning Protagoras’ fair 
dealing in the matter of taking fees from his pupils (comp. Plat. 
Protag. 328. B), he continues, “but those that take the money 
beforehand, if they then fail to perform every thing they have 
undertaken by reason of the exaggeration of their professions, are 
justly subject to censure: for they do not fulfil their contract. 
But perhaps the Sophists are obliged to act in this way, because 
no one would pay them for what they do know ;” which certainly 
conveys no favourable impression of their intellectual and moral 
qualifications as teachers of youth. Add to these passages Rhet. 
1. 1. 4. (quoted by Mr Grote, p. 484, not. 1), where the author 
“explains the Sophist to be a person who has the same powers 
as the dialectician, but abuses them for a bad purpose;” and we 
have enough to show what was Aristotle’s judgment of the class 
generally. Leaving, as before, notices of particular Sophists till 
we come to treat of them separately, we will proceed to examine 
the rest of our witnesses. 

The testimony of Aristophanes Mr Grote refuses altogether 
to admit: and says that if he is a witness against any one it is 
against Socrates, who is singled out for attack in the Clouds. 
This is disposing of that author rather too summarily. It is 
true that Aristophanes attributes to Socrates a mass of opinions 
and practices, some of which belonged to other philosophers, 
and some perhaps were purely fictitious; and that he was alto- 
gether mistaken in his selection of Socrates as the representative 
of the Sophists; but it does not follow from this that the thing 
he describes had no real existence: on the contrary, the mere 
fact of his making the attack upon the sophistical spirit em- 
bodied in the odd and grotesque figure of Socrates, and the pale 
face of his friend Chzrephon, is a proof of the strong popular 
antipathy already growing against a new set of teachers called 
Sophists, which must no doubt have had some real foundation: 
Interdum vulgus recte videt: and the singularly bitter spirit 
which pervades the whole play, and interferes considerably with 
the comic effect, shows that this time at least Aristophanes 
was in real earnest. Aristophanes’ evidence unsupported would 
be worth little: it is the business of a comic poet and satirist 
to exaggerate and distort; but it gains weight when confirmed, as 
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it is, by the testimony of other writers of much higher historical 
authority. At the very lowest, and putting out of the question 
his own opinion of the mischievous nature of the teaching which 
he was assailing—which however we are by no means called upon 
to do—we may accept the Clouds as good evidence of a strong 
popular feeling against the Sophists, grounded it can hardly be 
doubted, and indeed as appears from the play itself, upon the 
sceptical and subversive character of their opinions upon religion 
and morals. Of course it may be said that the blow was aimed 
at all philosophers and philosophy indiscriminately : and I do not 
say that Aristophanes made any very nice distinctions between 
them; but there are at any rate two express allusions to Pro- 
tagoras’ known peculiarities, one to his ép6oereia and the dis- 
tinctions of gender which he introduced into grammar, Nub. 
659, sq. (comp, Arist. Rhet. m1. 5), and the other to his rhetori- 
cal teaching and his profession rév jrra Adyov kpeirrw roviy (comp. 
Arist. Rhet. 11. 26). Prodicus is also mentioned, and with com- 
mendation, v. 361, but only by way of contrast to the rest of the 
Sophists represented by Socrates: and the value of the compli- 
ment is still further diminished by the notices of him in two 
other plays, Aves 691, where he is classed with the others as a 
perewpooopiorns, and Tagenistz (Fragm. 6. Dind.), in which he is 
reckoned amongst the ddoAécxya:—a name by which Aristophanes 
expressed his sense of the value and importance of the studies 
and occupations of the Sophists. Nub. 1480. 1485. 

Mr Grote is again disposed to get rid of Socrates as a wit- 
ness against the Sophists. All that he says about him is, paren- 
thetically, p. 487: “It is Plato and not Socrates who was pecu- 
liarly hostile !* to them, as may be seen by the absence of any such 





12 Socrates was a good-natured man 
and not ‘‘hostile” to any body, and 
ready to converse on easy and equal 
terms with all men, and all classes of 
society: of which there are some re- 
markable examples in the Memorabilia. 
Mr Grote might just as well argue that 
Socrates was not “‘hostile to courtesans,” 
because he goes to pay a visit to Theo- 
dote (Mem. Il. rr) and instructs her in 
the arts of attraction. If the Sympo- 
sium of Plato could be considered as in 
any way founded on fact, (which how- 





ever I am very far from maintaining), 
the terms on which he is there represent- 
ed as conversing with Aristophanes, 
would be a very striking illustration of 
his good nature and forgiving disposi- 
tion: in fact, this easy cheerful temper, 
evxoNla and ev@uula, appears in every 
thing that is related of him. But even 
Plato does not represent him as embit- 
tered against the Sophists ; he simply 
confutes and exposes them: but his 
known opinions and character, and the 
direct opposition of his habits, views of 
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marked antithesis in the Memorabilia.” But if Socrates had not ac- 
tually been brought into frequent collision with the Sophists, would 
Plato, for the mere sake of contrasting his teaching and princi- 
ples with theirs, have chosen to represent him as their constant 
antagonist? I do not think that he would so soon after his mas- 
ter’s death (and even during his life-time, if, as is nearly certain, 
the Protagoras was written at that period) have ventured thus to 
violate historical probability, and to trifle with his character and 
his memory. Indeed the mere love of fun (for Socrates had a 
most keen sense of the ludicrous) and the pleasure of exercising 
his dialectical skill in unmasking these pompous swaggering pre- 
tenders, apart from any points of difference between their views 
and feelings, or the mischievous effects which he may have at- 
tributed to their teaching, must necessarily have led to constant 
“ wit-combates” between them, similar to those which are de- 
scribed in the Protagoras and Gorgias. That this was the case 
there are sufficient indications in the Memorabilia: and it must 
be remembered that the apologetic purpose of that work would 
lead its author to report conversations of which the whole world 
could understand the drift, and in which positive principles and 
rules of conduct were inculcated, rather than discussions which 
many of his readers might chance to think frivolous and leading 
to no certain conclusion: so that we should not expect to find 
many of these encounters narrated by Xenophon. But at the 
same time he points out the difference between Socrates and the 
Sophists, by showing that the former was an honest and sincere 
man, whose great object was to instil virtuous principles into 
those who sought his advice and instruction. However, we have 
in that work positive evidence of Socrates’ opinion of some of the 
Sophists, conveyed either by direct statements, or by implication 
from the opposition of their views on this or that subject. See 
the argument with Hippias upon justice and the laws, Mem. tv. 
4; particularly the witty answer to the Sophist, conveying a 
severe reproof, which Plato has borrowed, Gorg. 490. £. 491. B. 
{in the latter passage Plato explains the joke, in a very unworthy 
and matter of fact manner]—Mem. I. 2. 6. his opinion of taking 
money for the privilege of intercourse and conversation; Ib. 7, 
life, and method of philosophising, jus- | uncompromising opponent of them and 


tify the position assigned to him inthe their principles. 
Platonic dialogues as the systematic and 
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8.—1. 6. the two conversations with Antiphon the Sophist (who 
wanted to rob him of his pupils and associates) upon happiness, 
and the sophistical profession: especially § 13 on the mercenary 
character of these teachers, who prostitute themselves by selling 
their wisdom or learning to any one that likes to purchase it, 
and so obtain the name of Sophists—a passage which, if it stood 
alone, would be quite sufficient to show the opinion that Socrates 
must have entertained of them: and from ry, 6. 1, it follows that 
his views of the communicability of knowledge were diametri- 
cally opposite to those of Gorgias—Saxparns yap rovs pév eiddras, ri 
éxactov ein Tay Ovrwy, évdpite Kai Tois GAXos av eEnyeioOat SivacOa—as in 
fact his entire philosophical method, described in the same pas- 
sage, was directly opposed to the rhetorical epideictic harangues 
(whence, as Plato says, you could never get any explanation of 
any thing) in which the Sophists were in the habit of setting 
forth their views of the nature of things. From these and similar 
considerations, I do not see how Socrates could well have enter- 
tained any other feeling towards them than that of, not personal 
hostility, but contempt for their pretensions and dislike of their 
teaching. This feeling is in fact shown in the cautionary lecture 
which he gives to the young Hippocrates, who had asked to be 
introduced to Protagoras, with the view of placing himself under 
his tuition, Protag. 312. n.—314. c; and as this dialogue is 
generally considered the most Socratic of Plato’s works, and was 
probably written by him during his master’s life-time, it seems 
most natural to suppose that Socrates really did regard the 
Sophistical system of teaching as he is here represented by Plato 
to have done. : 

As to Xenophon’s own opinion of them as a class, to say no- 
thing of the Memorabilia from which so much has been already 
quoted, a pretty strong one may be found in the 13th chapter of 
the little treatise de Venatione. Mr Grote, who refers to the pas- 
sage in a note p. 497, characterises it “as a sharp censure with 
very little that is specific or distinct.” As evidence of the 
character of their teaching it is definite enough for our purpose; 
and what motive could Xenophon have had for misrepresenting 
them ? as Socrates was “not hostile to them,” Xenophon at any 
rate could not have derived his prejudice from his master; and 
he at all events was no speculative visionary who looked at things 
from a different point of view and therefore misjudged these 
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practical trainers of youth. He says that they profess to lead 
young men to virtue, but do in fact lead them to the very oppo- 
site: for we have never seen a single person whose character the 
Sophists have improved, nor are their writings such as to make 
good men. They have written much, he continues, on subjects 
of idle speculation [Xenophon it must be remembered was not of 
a philosophical turn of mind] from which youth may derive vain 
pleasure but gain no advance in virtue. Further on he speaks of 
them as practising the art of cheating: hints that they make 
men not wise (cogois) and good, but like themselves coqucrixois, 
idle disputants and fallacious reasoners: what they write seems 
to be useful, but is not: “the Sophists,” he concludes, “speak for 
the purpose of deceiving, and write for their own profit, and do 
no good to any body: for none of them is at all wise, nor ever 
was, but it is sufficient for them to obtain the name of Sophist, 
which is a disgrace in the eyes of all men of sense. And I advise 
men to beware of the professions of the Sophists, but not to con- 
temn the reasonings of philosophers ; for the Sophists hunt after 
young and wealthy persons, whilst the philosophers are common 
to all and friends of all: but as to the accidental fortunes of 
men they are indifferent.” 

I have quoted this passage somewhat at length, because Mr 
Grote in the analysis given of it in his note has hardly done jus- 
tice to its force and severity. It conveys in distinct and formal 
terms the same charge of ddagoveia which is implied in Plato’s 
comic representation, and Aristotle’s grave analysis; great pro- 
fessions and no performance ; show without substance; ostenta- 
tious display without solid acquirements or sound principles: in 
short the doxeiv, but not the eiva. 

To the same effect is a passage of Isocrates, xara rév Bop. § 1, 
which Mr Grote amidst his numerous references to this author 
has unaccountably omitted to notice. He begins by saying that 
“Tf all that undertake to teach would only tell the truth and not 
make greater promises than they intended to perform, they 
would never have got an ill name from unprofessional persons” 
(comp. Arist. Eth. 1x. 1, already quoted). In the same sentence 
the word ddafoveiecOau is applied to them. Their audacity in 
attempting to persuade the young that they would teach them 
how to act and make them happy by that knowledge is inveighed 
against, §3, and the author then goes on to ridicule the small- 
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ness of the sum which they demand from their scholars for in- 
struction in the art of virtue and happiness—a pitiful three or 
four minz [Isocrates being himself a paid teacher could not 
with decency censure them for taking money at all]—and the 
ludicrous contradiction between their professions and perform- 
ance, which is shown in their distrust of their pupil’s honesty 
after they have taught them virtue. The 7th and 8th sections 
might certainly be taken for a reference to Plato’s school and 
philosophy, were it not for the express mention previously made 
of taking fees and teaching how to act, neither of which touches 
Plato. There is the same objection to including Plato in the 
censure passed upon Sophists and speculators in general, and 
Antisthenes, Protagoras, Gorgias, Zeno, and Melissus in particu- 
lar, by Isocrates in the preface to his Helen, (see Hist. Gr. p. 
475,n. 1. 493,n.1). In §6 he says expressly, adda yap oideds 
aitois GAXou péAer mAjy Tod xpnuatiferOa mapa Trav vewtépory: language 
which can by no possibility apply to Plato: though undoubtedly 
the ethical doctrine referred to in § 1 might, if it stood alone, be 
taken for a description of the Socratic theory of virtue, which 
Plato held himself in the earlier part of his philosophical career. 
Of the two remaining passages of Isocrates cited by Mr Grote, 
p. 475, n. 1, as criticisms on the Platonic dialogues, mepi ‘Avrid. 
§ 84 contains nothing distinctive ; the other, Phil. §12, must I 
suppose be understood as an allusion to Plato’s Republic and 
Laws—daaX’ dpoiws of rovodroe raév Adywy axvpoe Tvyxdvovew oyTis Tois 
vopos Kat tais modsreias tais imd tov codicray yeypappevars—a Silly 
sarcasm conceived in the very worst taste and feeling, consider- 
ing that Plato died the year before (his death occurred 347 B.¢., 
the Philip was written 346), and eminently worthy of its author. 
But that Isocrates at the age of 90 should have spitefully classed 
with the Sophists in a passing allusion a man who differed from 
them in every possible respect !*, ought not to invalidate his tes- 
timony against the real Sophists'4, which he published at a much 


13 Mr Grote seems to think, p. 475, onion. Isocrates is most favourably 
that there was a standing feud between noticed, Phedr. 278. £. 279. 3. How- 
Plato and Isocrates arising from the ever, Isocrates, it must be admitted, was 
difference of their pursuits and habits no friend to philosophers and their spe- 
of mind. MHeindorf supposes Euthyd. culations, repi’ Avrid. § 268. 

305. C. to be meant for a description of 14 When Isocrates speaks (de Perm. 
Isocrates ; but no name is there given, §168) of the xowh wept rots cogucras 
and most Editors hold a different opi- 5:a807% we are not to forget that he 
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earlier age in the treatise xara trav Sofiordv. I should not have 
referred at all to the statements of this vain foolish rhetorician, 
whose choice of a word or phrase would, [ should think, in most 
cases have been determined by the number of its syllables, its 
value in rounding off a period, by the most paltry considerations 
of vanity or personal liking, or the reverse—in short by anything 
rather than the truth and justice of the impression they would 
convey,—had not the language of the first sections of the last- 
named work corresponded so nearly in substance with the state- 
ments of higher authorities that I thought it worth while to throw 
them into the scale with the rest—valeant quantum. 

We have now gone through the principal writers who speak of 
the Sophists, and have endeavoured to trace in them all certain 
general features which they unite in ascribing to them as a class. 
These characteristics are, as we have seen, quackery and osten- 
tation, fallacious reasoning for the purpose of deception, vast 
pretensions and slender performance in their profession of teach- 
ing, to which Plato adds philosophical and practical principles 
subversive of public and private morality, and Xenophon the 
courting of wealthy youth with a view to their own pecuniary 
advantage. We have now to notice certain special traits and 
doctrines attributed to individuals of the class'*. We will begin 
with Protagoras, the most important, and apparently the most 
influential. 

This Sophist has an especial claim to our attention as the 
author and maintainer of the famous philosophical theory, mavrev 
pétpov avOpwros, some of the consequences of which, as they are 
deduced by Plato, we have already touched upon. It seems to 
have been common in its spirit, if not in the letter, to most of the 
class. 

Mr Grote in his discussion of this doctrine, pp. 504—6, ob- 
serves that we know scarcely any thing of the elucidations or 
limitations with which Protagoras may have accompanied his 
general position ; and that modern authors have no right to heap 
insults upon it beyond those which Plato, who had good means 
was a pupil of Gorgias, and himself phists as they are delineated by Plato I 
called a Sophist, and in this instance at may refer my readers—i miei venticinque 
least the Athenian public cannot be _ lettori, as Manzoni says—to Mr Grote’s 
charged with any very undue extension own chapter, though his copy of Plato’s 


of the use of the term. portrait is, I think, a good deal more 
15 For the characters of these So- favourable than the original. 
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of knowing how it was guarded by its author, recognises. Un- 
doubtedly : but we may at any rate follow the guidance of Plato 
in our interpretation of the theory, more especially as in this 
instance there is no trace of satire, but the doctrine and its 
consequences have all the appearance of being fairly, if not 
favourably, stated. Mr Grote has himself quoted Theet. p. 164, 
E. in support of this, to which add the whole defence of the 
theory put into the mouth of Protagoras, 165. E—168. c. maifes, 3 
Saxpares, wavy yap veavixds TH avdpt BeBonOnxas. Plato states that it 
identifies sensation and knowledge—a position which a high 
authority (Whewell, Phil. Ind. Sci. 1. 288) tells us is “ victoriously 
refuted.” So far there was no novelty, and perhaps no mischief, 
in Protagoras’ philosophy —the earlier speculators in general 
confounded thought and sensation, Arist. de Anim. II. 3. kai of 
ye apxaios rd hpoveiv kai rd aicOcverOat rairiv civai daow. But he went 
farther and identified ¢aiver6ac and eiva, ‘seeming’ and ‘ being,’ 
Theet. 166. c. D. E. 152. a, alib., which, though a convenient 
theory for those whose qawopévn copia would have been thereby 
converted into real wisdom, appears to be of questionable ten- 
dency when carried into the domain of ethics. In fact it leads 
to the principle above quoted, Theet. 167. c., that whatever 
seems just and right to each city, [and of course to each indivi- 
dual, since every man is a measure to himself] that to her is right, 
as long as she sanctions it, or deems it to be so. Presently after 
(169. a.) the applieation of the theory to Theodorus’ own science 
of mathematics is hinted at—it would follow that every one is 
equally with Theodorus himself “the measure of diagrams :” as 
every thing is to every one what it seems, and there are no 
general principles of reasoning, mathematical (like moral) science 
becomes impossible and avrapxh exacrov cis ppdvnow moet 6 Adyos, 
169.p. In the Euthydemus, p. 284. c., another consequence of 
this theory is stated to have been held by Protagoras and his 
followers, of du¢i IIpwrayépav—the absurd paradox, viz. (afterwards 
maintained by Antisthenes) os oix gorw avridéyew, that is, as Plato 
interprets it, ds oix gor pevdp Aéyew. Aristotle, Met. m1. 4, (a pas- 
sage for which I am indebted to Ritter and Preller, Hist. Ph. 
§ 186) further explains this, and says that it is a necessary con- 
sequence of Protagoras’ theory. According to it, a man, a wall, 
and a trireme will be all one and the same: “ for if the man 
seems to any one not to be a trireme, it is plain that he is not a 
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trireme: as [read domep for dore| he also is, if the counter-state-. 
ment be equally true.” 

Confining ourselves thus to the words of Plato and Aristotle, 
“who had good means of judging the theory,” we have, I think, 
shown that it was susceptible of a mischievous application both 
to philosophy and morals: it led, in fact, in the latter, to the 
antisocial doctrines condemned by Plato in the Laws, and adyo- 
cated by Callicles in the Gorgias. In perfect consistency with 
his philosophical creed was the religious scepticism of its author; 
he commenced his famous treatise, the ’Ad\yea, with the words 
“Concerning the gods I cannot be sure whether they exist or 
not: for many are the things which prevent our obtaining cer- 
tainty on the point, the obscurity of the subject, and the short- 
ness of human life.’ The consequences of such a doctrine in 
religion may be illustrated to us by the opinions of a modern 
sceptical English writer, that each man has an internal revelation 
in himself, and that this is the only revelation possible. This 
is, in fact, Protagoras’ position applied to our religious creed. 
Every man is by this made the measure of his own religion, and 
every standard of religious truth, external to himself, is hereby 
denied. The logical result of this would of course be the rejec- 
tion of revealed religion ; just as, in the case of the Sophists, the 
logical result of this teaching was the rejection of the existing 
basis of morality and social well being, the binding nature of the 
traditions and generally recognised principles of Ethics, and the 
laws and customs under which men lived. Supposing it were 
true that Protagoras himself deduced no such licentious anti- 
social consequences from his own theory; yet surely a moral 
teacher, who assumes the office of educating young men for 
public life, must be held responsible for ill consequences so 
easily and obviously deducible from the doctrine which he incul- 
cated; more especially as his pupils were of a class who had all 
the opportunity and temptation to pervert and misapply it. But 
I am more disposed to think that he was totally regardless of all 
moral consequences in general, and of those that might be de- 
rived from his own philosophical dogma in particular. It seems 
to me that his instructions in the art of rhetoric, as he under- 
stood it, may be taken as a proof of this. He taught his pupils 
the art of “making the worse appear the better cause,” of de- 
feating the ends of justice, and making falsehood prevail over 
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truth. “Men,” says Aristotle, Rhet. 1. 24. ult. “ were justly in- 
dignant at this—yeidds re yap éort, kai ovx dAnbes, dAAa hatvdpevor, kat 
év ovdepia réxvn GAN’ év pnropiKy Kai épiorixy.” So that in the opinion 
of that great master of the Art of Rhetoric, the Protagorean 
practice was no art at all, but only another of the Sophistical 
“shams,” immoral, and justly censurable. As to the representa- 
tion of Protagoras’ character and opinions in the Platonic dia- 
logue of that name, I have already observed that Plato’s object 
in general—and certainly in this particular dialogue—is rather 
to exhibit the Sophists in the light of impostors who have under- 
taken to teach what they themselves do not understand, than in 
that of immoral and unprincipled men in any other sense. But 
I may observe that Protagoras’ own statement of what he pro- 
fesses to teach, which Mr Grote, p. 521, appeals to as “a large 
scheme of practical duty,” “good counsel in their domestic and 
family relations, and how best to qualify themselves to speak 
and act in public life” (which is a truer rendering of zepi rav rijs 
médews, Orws ta THs TéAews SuvaT@raros €in Kal mpdrrew Kai Aeyew than 
“to speak and act... for the weal of the city”) does not neces- 
sarily include any moral considerations: and indeed the object 
which the two most profligate men of the day in Athenian esti- 
mation, Alcibiades and Critias, had in view when they sought the 
company of Socrates is expressed by Xenophon in precisely the 
same terms, Mem. 1, 2.15. vopicavre, ei duidnoairny exeive, yevéoda 
dv ixavetatw déyew te Kai mparrev. Gorgias’ instruction in virtue— 
to pass on from Protagoras to the next of the Sophists in dis- 
tinction and importance—was of a very similar kind. His defi- 
nition of “a man’s virtue” as described by Meno, who shares his 
opinions, (Men. 71. D. £.) is “to be qualified to take a part in 
public business, and in doing so to serve his friends and injure 
his enemies, whilst he takes good care to secure himself against 
all risk of the like.” A woman’s virtue, again, is “to manage the 
household affairs discreetly, to be thrifty and obedient to her 
husband.” From this division of male and female virtue, one might 
perhaps infer that in Protagoras’ “scheme” “the good counsel in 
domestic and family relations” belonged to the softer sex, whilst 
the virtue of the man was to be exercised exclusively in public 
affairs ; but, not to press this point, I cannot but think that this de- 
finition of virtue by Gorgias is, in a moral point of view, of a some- 
what negative character. It certainly is not in itself immoral, 
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according to the ordinary Greek standard ; but if this was all the 
virtue he taught, I question if the morals of his pupils would have 
derived any great benefit from his instructions: and if we further 
consider the rhetoric which he did teach, as well as the virtue 
which he did not; rhetoric, of which according to Socrates in the 
Gorgias the object was (I adopt Mr Grote’s own words, p. 526) “to 
cheat an ignorant audience into persuasion without knowledge, 
and to satisfy the passing caprice without any regard to the perma- 
nent welfare and improvement of the people *;” we may easily 
see how such training may, or I should rather say must, have 
had an injurious effect on the principles of the wealthy young 
aspirants to political distinction who attended his lectures. 

However, we need not trouble ourselves to ascertain what were 
Gorgias’ sentiments on the subject of virtue; for it appears from 
the Meno, 95. c. that he not only did not profess to teach it 
himself, but laughed at those that did—his only aim was to make 
men “clever,” devovs; so that he left his rhetoric to produce its 
full corrupting effect upon the minds of his youthful hearers 
unguarded by any moral precepts or principles. Though at the 
same time Polus and Callicles tell us (Gorg. 461. B. 482. c.) that 
Gorgias was ashamed to make this admission when he was asked 
the question, and was obliged out of compliment to the vulgar 
prejudice on the subject to say that he did teach virtue and jus- 
tice as well as rhetoric: as indeed he does to Socrates in the 
Gorgias, and involves himself in a contradiction thereby. 

Nor was this all. Gorgias had also a philosophical creed—if 
opinions amounting to the purest scepticism deserve to be called 
a creed—which illustrates well enough the character of the 
man’s mind, and affords an indication of the probable nature of 
his instructions in subjects of a more practical kind. It was, as 
we find it stated by the Aristotelian author of the treatise de 
Xenophane Zenone et Gorgia, oix civai gnow oder «i & Lorw, ay- 
voorov eva’ et S€ Kal gore Kal yvwordy, GA ov Sywrdv addots, C. 5. 
This is confirmed by Sext. Empir. [R. and Pr. H. Ph. § 190] é 
yap to emtypahopevm epi rov pr dvros f mepi pioews tpia xara rd é£is 

16 The definition of this Sophistical 
rhetoric which Socrates arrives at after 


galvecOac Tots obK elddce padXov el- 
b&a T&v eld6rwv : a fair enough account 


some conversation with the Professor, 
Gorg. 459. B. is this: adra pév ra mpdy- 
para ovdéy Set abriy elddvar Srws exe, 
nxavnv 6é twa Treods ebpnxévac wore 


of the practice of the art in courts of 
law and public assemblies ancient and 
another of the sophistical 
“shams.” Comp. 459. C—E. 


modern ; 
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xeaAata Kkatackevater* év pev Kal mparov Gre ovdev eotw' Sevrepov Sri ei 
kai €orw dkardAnrrov avOpwime@* tpirov dre ef Kai xatadnmrdv, adda Totye 
dvéEourrov Kai dvepunvevtoy tH médas. Isocrates also in two passages 
speaks distinctly on this point, de Perm. § 268. 6 peév ameipoy 7d 
mAjOos epncev civat tdv dvrov.....Iappevidns b€ cai MéAuoaos év, Top- 
yias 8€ mavredds ovdéy" and Helen. § 3. mas yap dy tis tmepBadroiro 
Topyiav rév roAunoavra A€éyew ws ovdéy trav dvrwv éotw. I have been 
obliged to quote these statements—which seem explicit enough— 
at length, because Mr Grote, p. 507, has put a different con- 
struction upon Gorgias’ thesis to that which it has been hitherto 
understood to bear. He holds it to be a denial not of existence 
in general, but only of “existence” in the Eleatic sense ; that is, 
the 75 &, or ultra-phenomenal existence. How this can be 
proved from the words in which the theory is stated I am at a 
loss to conceive. There are not two ways of interpreting ovdév 
éort. It cannot mean “the Eleatic One is not” or “ultra-phe- 
nomenal existence is not,” which would have been ré év or ré bv 
ovx €or, or in short any thing but “nothing is.’ And further, 
why should Gorgias, if he “followed in the steps of Zeno and 
Melissus” (p. 507, not. 1), who acknowledged the existence of 
“the one” and denied that of “the many” or phenomena, have 
directed their arguments (see Brandis in Biogr. Dict. art. Gorgias) 
against that which they were invented to defend, and not have 
used them against the possibility of motion, change, and objects 
of sense in general, which Zeno’s logic was expressly employed 
to call in question? And why in Gorgias’ case should there be 
any “legitimate filiation” of his doctrines “from the Eleatic phi- 
losophers?” Gorgias was not a pupil of Parmenides or Zeno or 
Melissus, but of Empedocles; Men. 76. c. Stallb. not.: and Em- 
pedocles taught nothing about 7d & or ultra-phaenomenal exist- 
ence: there is therefore no reason why he should have denied 
ultra-phzenomenal rather than phenomenal existence; positive 
statements are directly against such a supposition; and it may 
fairly be concluded that Gorgias as well as Protagoras fully de- 
serves the charge of scepticism that has been brought against 
him (see p. 509); and that this their philosophical creed entirely 
justified the ill opinion which sounder and more serious thinkers 
entertained of their teaching. As Protagoras and Gorgias with 
Prodicus are universally admitted to have been the most re- 
spectable members of the class, I might here quit this part of 
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the subject, and leave the inference to be drawn as to the 
character of the rest from what has been said of these two. 
However at the risk I fear of wearying my readers, I will add 
a few words about the others. 

The Apologue of the Choice of Hercules, the verse of Aristo- 
phanes, Nub. 361, and the declaration of Socrates (Thext. 151. 
B.) that he had sent a great many pupils to Prodicus, have 
availed to rescue this latter Sophist from the moral pillory in 
which the rest of his brethren have been for ages exposed. 
I will not impugn the justice of this exception, nor call in ques- 
tion the truth of Mr Grote’s remarks upon the character of 
Prodicus—I will only observe that we may believe Prodicus to 
have been the author of a popular and pretty moral Apologue, 
which conveyed, according to the Greek notions, an adequate 
view of a man’s duties and obligations, without having our con- 
fidence in Plato’s candour and integrity in the smallest degree 
shaken thereby (see p. 518). Plato represents Prodicus in the 
Protagoras as a man of lazy luxurious habits, and moreover a 
good deal of a coxcomb and somewhat of a charlatan; and at 
the beginning of the Cratylus there is a sly allusion to the high 
fee which he exacted for one of his lectures. But I am not 
aware that he anywhere accuses him of immoral doctrines or 
practice ; and surely ridiculous verbal distinctions and a habit of 
lying late in bed under a great many blankets (Protag. 315. p.) 
are not incompatible with the purest and soundest ethical teach- 
‘ing. I must be allowed to repeat my former question. What 
conceivable motive could Plato have had for delineating Prodicus’ 
intellectual and personal character in other than its true colours? 
If he was not a vain man rather given to trifling with the dis- 
tinctions of words why should Plato have chosen to represent 
him so? As to his 50 drachma lecture, that is mentioned by 
other writers, comp. Arist. Rhet. m1. 14, and is at least no inven- 
tion of Plato. 

The nature of Hippias’ teaching may be gathered from Xen. 
Mem. iv. 4. 6, where he so candidly confesses that his great 
object is to say something new: ib. 14, the obligation to obey 
the laws of one’s country is disputed because they are so often 
changed: in Protag. 337. c. he refers to the opposition of dicis 
and yépyos, and speaks of the law as a tyrant which forces men 


to do many things contrary to nature. Amongst those who 
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attributed a pernicious system of teaching to Hippias, we must 
not forget his brother Professor, Protagoras, who—it may be 
from a feeling of professional jealousy and rivalry, and with the 
view perchance of counteracting the dazzling effect of Hippias’ 
multifarious accomplishments upon his own intended pupil Hip- 
pocrates—accuses him in plain terms of “ depraving or injuring 
the youth,” of pév yap dot AwBavrai rods véous ... Kai Gua eis Tov “Inmiay 
aweBdeWe, Protag. 318. £. On Hippias’ various literary and scien- 
tific acquisitions the author of the Mapyirns would, it is likely, 
have pronounced dd’ nrictato épya, Kaxés 8 Hricrato mavra—a not 
very uncommon result of the study and profession of a great 
variety of arts—and I dare say Plato and Aristotle would have 
assented to the poet’s observation. The prominent feature in 
the man’s character seems to have been a most egregious vanity 
and conceit of knowledge, which led him, like Gorgias, to offer 
to answer questions or make speeches upon any subject proposed 
to him. This braggart ostentation is brought out into high 
relief in Plato’s Protagoras and Hippias Major. The principal 
subject of his instruction was however rhetoric, which he no 
doubt taught in the same manner, and with the same result, as 
his sophistical brethren. Mr Grote, p. 525, tells us that not 
only is there no imputation upon Hippias of having preached a 
low or corrupt morality, but that Plato inserts that which fur- 
nishes good though indirect proof of the contrary. He refers to 
the érideaés which the Sophist says (Hipp. Maj. 286. a.) he had 
just delivered at Sparta with the greatest success and distinc- 
tion. After some further remarks upon the high moral tone of 
the composition, Mr Grote concludes, p. 526, “Morality preached 
by Nestor for the edification of Neoptolemus might possibly be 
too high for Athenian practice; but most certainly it would not 
err on the side of corruption, selfishness, or over-indulgence. 
We may fairly presume that this discourse would not be un- 
worthy in spirit and purpose to be placed by the side of ‘ the 
Choice of Hercules,’ nor its author by that of Prodicus as a 
moral teacher.” Possibly not: but all that Plato says to justify 
this eulogium is this :—Hippias loquitur,—“ Here is the occasion 
and commencement of my tale. After the taking of Troy, my 
story relates that Neoptolemus inquired of Nestor in what good 
habits consist: by what practices a young man might acquire 
the greatest distinction. After this Nestor is the speaker, and 
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suggests to him a great number of very fine moral maxims. 
This speech I say I ‘ exhibited’ at Sparta, and I mean to exhibit 
it here the day after to-morrow.” Philostratus in his life of 
Hippias patches up a brief title for the speech out of this 
passage of Plato, and this I believe is all that remains to us of 
Prodicus’ érideéis. 

Having examined in detail the opinions, general and particu- 
lar, which we find ascribed to these four, by far the most im- 
portant and influential of their class, I will only touch very 
slightly on the remainder. Polus is admitted by Mr Grote, 
p. 527, to exhibit “insolence” (in the Gorgias), but it is asserted 
that he maintained no immoral doctrine. I may observe here 
once for all that Mr Grote seems sometimes to argue as if 
nothing short of a republication of the second table of the Deca- 
logue with the negatives omitted can sustain a charge of 
immoral teaching. Neither Polus nor any of the Sophists were, 
as far as we know, immoral teachers in this sense. They low- 
ered the tone of morality in a less direct way by encouraging a 
sceptical habit of mind in those who frequented their society, 
they taught them to call in question the religious faith and 
principles which had regulated the conduct of their fathers, 
those universal laws and natural convictions, the dypagda vépipa, 
vague and indefinite enough no doubt, to which men had been 
accustomed tacitly to appeal. They educated young men for 
public life, and sent them out into the world qualified to speak 
and to act, dexterous in the use of their tongues and mental 
faculties, devoi in every sense of the word, not only clever but 
formidable, or rather all the more formidable on account of 
their cleverness,— men of whom Pheidippides in the Nubes is an 
overcharged portrait ;—but promoted no scientific study and no 
serious purpose; inculcated no sound principles of morality and 
no distinctions between right and wrong. The sum of Greek 
and of heathen virtue in general was to be vopmos and dixaos 
(similarly Horace, Vir bonus est quis? Qui consulta patrum 
qui leges juraque servat). The Sophists pronounced that justice 
and the laws are conventions, that the aim and end of the 
Rhetoric which they professed and taught was to make the 
unrighteous cause triumph over the just. Surely this was bad 
and immoral teaching, even though it enabled a man to make a 
successful defence in a court of justice or a brilliant harangue 
Vou. I. June, 1854. 12 
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before a popular assembly. However Polus, as his advocate 
Callicles alleges on his behalf, Gorg. 482. p., is merely deterred 
by shame from maintaining an immoral thesis; and indeed we 
know so little of him, except that he was a pupil of Gorgias, 
whose opinions and method he adopted, and a writer on rhetoric, 
that all we can say about him is, that what we do know of his 
character and system is not to his credit. 

The same may be said of Thrasymachus, for a description of 
whose views and character we may refer to Plato in the Repub- 
lic, Book 1., and to Mr Grote’s own pages, 536, sq. 

Of Callicles it is admitted, p. 528, that he advances an anti- 
social doctrine, only it is pleaded on behalf of the Sophists 
generally, that Callicles did not belong to that class, p. 531; and 
that they are not to be charged with any opinion that he may 
have held. Now even if Callicles were not a Sophist himself, 
he is still a pupil of Gorgias, and therefore the best possible 
example that can be adduced of the tendency of the sophistical 
and rhetorical teaching. He exaggerates the doctrines of his 
master, and exhibits the result of his principles in its full defor- 
mity. However it appears from a passage above quoted, de 
Soph. Elench. c. 12, that though Plato does not represent Calli- 
cles as a Sophist, Aristotle classes him with them, referring at 
the same time to the Gorgias; and cites him as one of those 
who employed in reasoning the well-known sophistical distinc- 
tion of xara @iow and xara vdpor. 

Mr Grote himself attempts no defence of Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, but abandons them without reserve to our cen. 
sure: only urging on behalf of the class in which they are 
included, that they are not to be considered fair specimens of 
it, p. 540, not. 

Of Antiphon the Sophist, whose conversations with Socrates 
are reported by Xenophon, Mem. 1. 6, we know scarcely any- 
thing. Philostratus confounds him with Antiphon the Rhamnu- 
sian. He was an epic poet, and may be the same person who is 
mentioned by Aristotle wepi Sop. eA. c. 11, p. 172. a. 7, and x. éve. 
dxpoac. c. 2, 186. a. 17, as a Sophist, the author of some decep- 
tive method of squaring the circle. Mr Grote passes him over 
in silence. Xenophon, whose object is to exhibit Socrates’ 
virtue rather than the errors of others, gives us only three short 
questions from Antiphon, to which Socrates makes long replies. 
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This to be sure is not much to found an opinion upon; but it 
appears from what he does say that his main object in life was 
to make himself comfortable, and that to secure this he followed 
the lucrative profession of a Sophist. Perhaps no further infer- 
ences can be fairly drawn from Xenophon’s account. 

Besides those already mentioned, Zeno, Aristippus and Antis- 
thenes"’ are also spoken of as Sophists by Aristotle, Diogenes and 
others. I will not attempt to put in any plea in extenuation, 
but am quite content that they should bear the full amount of 
censure, whatever that may be, which is implied in the name. 
Aristippus deserved it by his character, and Zeno and Antisthenes 
by their style of reasoning: they also all took fees for their 
lessons, that is, if we can trust the evidence of the pseudo-Plato 
in the case of Zeno. See above, p. 151. 

I have so far endeavoured to show how this new class of 
instructors called Sophists was distinguished from their prede- 
cessors, and how far, not our own conjectures and inferences, but 
the plain statements of their Athenian contemporaries, entitle us © 
to ascribe to them immoral doctrines and teaching. 

It is harder to determine the next question that arises with 
regard to them: viz. to what extent they held any common philo- 
sophical opinions or views of life and morality which would justify 
Mr Grote, (pp. 509, 10. 524, 
not.) holds that “there were no common doctrines, principles or 
This seems to 
me far too sweeping a denial: and I will therefore give the sub- 


us in considering them as “a sect.” 
method which distinguished them from others.” 


stance of Zeller’s observations upon the subject, which present as 
I think a much fairer statement of the case. He has discussed 
the philosophical character of the Sophists in a particularly 
candid and temperate spirit; and his remarks, of which, so far as 
they seem to me to be well founded, I shall give the general 








17 Antisthenes was originally a pupil 
of Gorgias from whom he may have 
learned his thesis, ox éorw dvtiréyew, 
which Aristotle censures (Metaph. Iv. 
29. 1024. b. 33). 
probable when we consider what Aris- 
totle says, Met. 111. 4, that it also fol- 
lows as a necessary consequence from 


This becomes more 


Protagoras’ dogma, mdvrwy wérpov dv- 


§pwmros, and might incline us to believe 





that Gorgias abandoned his own pure 
scepticism in favour of the modified form 
of it which was held by his brother 
Sophist. 
tached himself to Socrates, and became 
so warm an admirer of him that Xeno- 
phon tells us, Memor. mI. 11, 17, that 
He was one 


Antisthenes afterwards at- 


he never quitted his side. 
of the company present in the prison at 
Pheed. 59. B. 

12—2 


Socrates’ death. 
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drift, are to be found in the 12th section of his first volume, 
pp. 255, sq. He observes that although it is directly stated of 
Gorgias and Protagoras alone that they expressly contested the 
possibility of exact knowledge or science, and that indeed in the 
case of Prodicus and Hippias this is decidedly improbable; still 
the despair of all objective truth is characteristic of the whole 
class: for though it did not amount to theoretical scepticism 
(positively enunciated) in all of them, yet the sophistical prac- 
tice presupposes the impossibility of attaining to any higher 
knowledge. This peculiar feature in the class is pointed out by 
Plato in passages!’, where he speaks not merely of degenerate 
Sophists of ‘the second generation, as in the Euthydemus, but 
where he refers generally to the sophistical method of philo- 
sophizing. The art which they practise is destructive of all 
true knowledge—it is that of disputing on either side upon any 
question, dvriAoyi«y réxvn—and their aim is to instruct their hearers 
in the same, dyuqducSnrntixois roeiv. This is exemplified in the 
“profession of Protagoras” in rhetoric, riv jjrrw Adyov kpeirra 
nov, to which Aristotle, Rhet. 11. 24, applies such uncompli- 
mentary expressions!, in the boastful pretension of Hippias 
(Xen. Mem. tv. 4, 6), that he had always something new to say 
upon every subject. All this implies an utter practical disregard 
of objective truth and would be expressed theoretically by the 
denial of it: as indeed it was by Protagoras and Gorgias; whose 
philosophical importance consisted mainly in this, that they 
raised to a conscious theory what with the rest was only a prac- 
tical habit. The necessary consequence of such a theory of 
knowledge was that they were driven to practice and to action. 
But the principle on which their practice and their theory are 
based is the same. As in the one case all absolute and general 
truth is denied, so in the other the obligation of existing laws 
and customs is attacked: and on the same ground, viz. that they 
are subjective and therefore change with the caprice of the sub- 
ject, or as the Sophists expressed it, justice, laws and so forth 

18 Phed. go. B. Soph. 232. Rep. v. science and regard for truth, reappears. 
454. A. VII. 539. A. Phileb. 15.D. To Protagoras’ art of rhetoric like his phi- 
which add Phileb. 17. A. Phed. ror. £. —_losophy and ethics, and system of educa- 
Stallb. on Rep. v. 454. A. tion was all for show—all sham—gawé- 

19 Here again the pervading cha- evov—he was a sham wise man himself, 


racter of the Sophistical practice and and imparted a sham wisdom to others. 
habit of mind, an entire absence of 
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are established and exist vu», “by convention,” ddd’ od dice. 
As examples of this connection between their theory and prac- 
tice the following instances are eited, Xen. Mem. tv. 4. 14. 20, 
where Hippias contests the truth of a moral principle by the 
observation, that it is not universally received; and argues 
against laws in general and the obligation to obey them on the 
ground that they are liable to be changed at any moment: 
again Protag. 337. D. where he is made to say that the law is a 
tyrant which forces us to do many things contrary to nature. 
That laws are a mere convention is a sentiment put into the 
mouth of Protagoras, Theet. 167. c. [in a passage in which his 
views are represented in the most favourable light, and where 
therefore no exaggeration can be suspected], and especially con- 
nected with his theory of knowledge, “ whatsoever seems to each 
city just and right, to her this is so, so long as she sanctions it.” So 
Thrasymachus, Rep. 1. 338. c. sq. maintains that right is nothing 
but the interest of the stronger, and in every state the rulers 
make laws for their own advantage. And Callicles, the pupil of 
the Sophists, Gorg. 482, sq. insisting on the distinction of dicis 
and yépos lays down a similar doctrine. We cannot however 
suppose, continues Zeller, that all these doctrines were main- 
tained by all the Sophists, but a like spirit led to similar results 
in all. 

All the passages here referred to, together with others not 
adduced by Zeller, have been already brought forward. They 
seem to prove that Protagoras’ doctrine in its spirit, if not in the 
letter, was common at least to several of the class; together 
with a certain practical, and in most of them theoretical, scep- 
ticism; which they expressed as Plato and Aristotle distinctly 
tell us by the opposition of things existing dice and vip (see 
de Legg. de Soph. El. ll. ce.): further they were all alike distin- 
guished by a similar method of reasoning, and by a similar 
system of instruction based upon similar principles, though per- 
haps not comprising in all cases the same doctrines, and tending 
to a like result. Moreover they had certain common character- 
istics personal and professional with which we are not here 
immediately concerned. All this is doubtless not enough to 
constitute them a “doctrinal sect” or philosophical school; but 
neither is it fair to say on the other hand that they had abso- 
lutely no doctrines principles or method in common: and it 
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certainly justified their contemporaries in speaking of them as a 
peculiar class, and applying to them a common name. 

We have next to speak of the name by which this class was 
specially designated. Mr Grote, pp. 479—481, has collected a 
number of examples of the application of the word coqguorys, with 
the view of showing that it was a term common to all artists, and 
literary and professional people—carrying with it however an 
invidious and unfriendly feeling—and was not applied to “the 
Sophists” in any special or unusual sense, except by Plato. 

The word coquorjs deserves a little further examination. The 
termination orjs—or rather r7s, for the « comes from the ¢ of the 
verb—indicates a certain character or profession or assumption. 
ypaupariorns is a professor of letters or literature : xpnyarirys, one 
who adopts the profession of getting money, a man of business : 
dvdparodicrjs, One who follows the calling of a kidnapper or slave- 
dealer: Azorns, one who pursues the trade of robbery and plunder: 
dyopacrys, one who has the office of purchasing, a purveyor: and 
so on: compare codpouorys, Thuc. m1. 65. vi. 86. dyonorys, ppov- 
riomjs, &c. From this general notion of assuming a character or 
functions comes the more special sense of imitating, copying, 
pretence, as in the verbs Mndigew, ‘Arrixigew, &c., and the substan- 
tives ‘EAAnuoris, Arrixiorns ... SO avdpayabiterOa, to “affect or play 
the man of honour ;” 

Hence cog¢ds is a wise man, one whom others think wise, but 
who does not necessarily make any profession of wisdom or 
learning himself: cogiorjs is one who professes skill or wisdom, 


similarly Mvéayopiorns, kakdwmorys, &C. 


assumes that character: and it may, according to the preceding 
analogies, pass into the bad sense of “one who apes or copies 
badly the character of a wise man,” (upyrjs rod codpod, as Plato 
defines it, Sophist. 268. c.) a sham wise man; or sophist in the 
modern sense. If the foregoing observations are well founded, 
Mr Grote’s first explanation, p. 479, “a wise man, a clever man” 
is incorrect : there must at any rate be some distinction between 
copds and cogioryjs: it is amended afterwards, p. 495, where the 
word is translated “ Professors.” 

Hence it appears that the word could be employed with an 
inoffensive and indifferent, or even an honourable signification. 
And so I believe it always is used by the earlier writers, Pindar, 
Herodotus and the tragedians. [Prom. Vinct. 946, o¢ riv cogucrip, 
Toy tmupds Kérrnv eyo, is NO exception because Hermes is there 
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speaking in bitter irony.] It continued so to be employed in later 
writers, but of course more and more rarely as the offensive con- 
notation gained ground. Add to Mr Grote’s list of instances 
of its favourable sense, Plat. Min. 319, 6 Zeds coguorns €ore xai 


i TéXyN aiTod mayxddn, and so Minos went to school with him 
madevOnodpevov ws ind codiatod dvtos tod Aws. The instance in 


Xen. Memor. Iv. 2. 1. soiurdv re nai codiorady, “ poets and prose 
writers,” (if we accept Mr Grote’s translation of the word) is very 
singular: and all the more so because poets are usually consi- 
dered the men of skill or artists when they are contrasted with 
prose writers: whence we have idrys, used in contradistinction 
to somrs, (for example, Plat. Symp. 178. B. otre idmrov oire 
sotov) in this sense, as it is in like manner opposed to the pro- 
fessors of other crafts. Possibly Xenophon, who wrote prose 
himself, was of opinion that good prose was a work of art of a 
higher order than verse: but the decision of this question must 
be left to those who have tried and succeeded in both. As far 
as I know, Aristophanes in the Nubes is the first extant author 
who employs the term to convey a reproach: and he applies it 
to the new teachers who were, as he thought, corrupting the youth 
of Athens, Probably he did not himself fix it upon them, but 
adopted it from the current language, as sufficiently expressive 
of the contempt and aversion which he felt for them. This name 
they ever afterwards retained: and Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodi- 
cus, Hippias, and the rest, continued to be called oi Soqucrai, the 
Sophists par excellence; and the term seems to have been so 
far confined to them in popular language, that the mention of 
Yopiorai nakedly, without specification of individuals, would have 
always suggested these particular persons most prominently, if 
not exclusively, to the hearer’s mind: or, when others were desig- 
nated by the name in an offensive sense, they were compared 
directly or tacitly to these original and arch Sophists. I should 
infer also that it was their own personal vanity and ostentation, 
and the ill effects which resulted from their teaching, and not 
Plato’s satire”, that first attached to the word that offensive 
meaning which it afterwards bore. That it was not Plato at all 
events that “stole the word out of general circulation to fasten 
it in a new and special sense upon a particular class whom he 
disliked,” pp. 479, 483, 4, is shown by the application of the 


20 Indeed how could it be ? for the Nubes was written when Plato was six years old, 
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term in the Nubes to Protagoras and Prodicus expressly, and to 
the rest by implication; and still more decisively by the expres- 
sions of Socrates, Memor. 1. 6.13, which Mr Grote himself quotes, 
p. 482, not.: whence it appears that the popular feeling, which 
Socrates himself shared, stigmatised with this name “ those who 
sold their wisdom for money to any one who chose to purchase 
it:” and that it was then a nickname or invidious term is proved 
not merely by the illustration, domep répvovs, but by the use of the 
word dzoxadovow, which commonly?! bears the sense of “to call 
names, to call by an odious or offensive appellation.” 

No doubt this particular word, like any other term conveying 
a somewhat indefinite reproach, could be applied by Isocrates or 
any other individual to any body whom he happened to dislike or 
wished to cast a slur upon—the satirist Timon might be thought 
hardly worth referring to in order to show how the term could be 
extended to include all philosophers—but it cannot fairly be 
inferred from this that there was no class of men to whom it 
specially and properly belonged. 

All party names are particularly liable to be thus abused; 
but we are no more at liberty to conclude, from the ignorant or 
malicious misapplication of the name ‘ Tractarian,’ for example, 
that it corresponded to no real distinction, and included all mem- 
bers of the English Church, than from the similar misuse of the 
word goquiorns that it was equally applicable to all philosophical 
speculators. The extension of this term and of similar expres- 
sions of dislike by the vulgar to all philosophers, as Anaxagoras 
for instance (Plat. Apol. Socr. 23. p. Xen. Mem, 1. 2. 31), cannot 
be accepted as evidence that there was no real distinction be- 
tween them and the Sophists, or that the latter did not deserve 
the title in its invidious sense any more than the others. It is 
true that there was in the latter half of the 5th century B.c. 
a strong feeling of dislike and apprehension excited against the 
novel and daring speculations which were then first beginning to 
attract general attention—chiefly owing to the popularization of 
philosophical discussions by these new Professors, and the great 
notoriety and influence which they attained—and a violent re- 
actionary spirit aroused, which led to the attack upon the new 


*1 Not invariably however; see an exception which Liddell and Scott 
Arist. Eth. Nic. I. 9, ult., éré 6€ rods ought to have noticed in their Lexicon. 
xareralvovras dvipwies dmroxaNotuer : 
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teaching in the Nubes, to the prosecution of Anaxagoras, the 
banishment of Protagoras, the charge of impiety against Diagoras 
and his consequent flight, and finally to the trial and death of 
Socrates: and all philosophers and philosophy shared for a time 
in the general odium. The middle of this century was the period 
of the general awakening of the reflective powers in Greece ; the 
age of poetry and of simple faith was passing away, and the age 
of reason commencing; and as usually happens at a time of 
revolution, intellectual as well as political, the unwonted exercise 
of new powers, and the exulting sense of a new freedom, led 
men into error and excess. An audacious and undiscriminating 
criticism of things divine and human aroused an undefined feel- 
ing of alarm, and provoked an equally undiscriminating oppo- 
sition. _The Athenians saw their religious creed and their moral 
and social code exposed to unsparing attacks, and threatened, as 
they believed, with subversion: what wonder that they did not 
make any very nice distinctions between the different orders of 
speculators and the different objects they had in view, and in- 
volved them all alike in one sweeping condemnation? But may 
we infer from this that there were no such distinctions, or that 
the sophistical method of instruction philosophical and moral 
might fairly be placed in the same category with that of Socra- 
tes? And this brings me to the last point which we are required 
to examine, the distinction between Socrates and the Sophists. 
I should hardly have supposed that any discussion was needed on 
such a point ; nor can I see that any thing in Mr Grote’s own chapter 
warrants the statement of the Quarterly Reviewer (p. 550) “that, 
according to Mr Grote, Socrates was the great representative of 
the Sophists.” If the Reviewer only means by this that they 
acted alike as public instructors, that is undoubtedly a fact— 
only if that be the meaning it is expressed somewhat obscurely— 
in any other sense I can see no ground whatever for such an 
assertion. The Reviewer adds to be sure “that Socrates was 
distinguished from them by his higher eminence, and by the 
peculiarity of his life and teaching.” If “teaching” includes phi- 
losophy, as it no doubt did in Socrates’ case, this is a tolerably 
liberal admission of a distinction between them; for Socrates 
was a philosopher and a teacher, and nothing else: but then 
what becomes of the difference between Mr Grote’s and the 
“common view 2” I can hardly suppose that Mr Grote himself, 
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whose admirable delineation of the intellectual and moral cha- 
racter of Socrates sets the distinction between him and the 
Sophists in the clearest light, could ever have spoken of him as 
their representative; however, as he does not except this part 
of the Reviewer’s summary from the approbation which he ex- 
presses of it as a whole, I must endeavour in as few words as I 
can to point out the essential difference in almost all points 
between them. Socrates was a man of serious and earnest pur- 
pose, who acting under the persuasion of a divine mission 
devoted a life passed in poverty and self-denial to the instruction 
and improvement of his countrymen; and for this end he em- 
ployed all his efforts to eradicate from their minds the false 
conceit of knowledge, and to convince them of their ignorance 
as the first step towards the attainment of true wisdom. This 
he endeavoured to effect by the exercise of a very peculiar 
method; those cross-examining dialectics which have been since 
unrivalled as they were before unprecedented. The only pro- 
fession he made was that of universal ignorance. He never 
pretended to teach rhetoric, or indeed virtue except indirectly ; 
though he freely offered good advice to those who sought it. 
He never took fees for such instruction as he gave. He was 
the founder of true philosophy; since he first, as Aristotle 
tells us in the well known passages of the Metaphysics, intro- 
duced inductive reasoning and general definitions, “both of 
which belong to the very foundation of science.” Finally, his 
influence was exerted for good upon those with whom he came 
in contact, as Xenophon shows at large in the Memorabilia. As 
there was a Judas amongst the Apostles, so there might be an 
Aristippus, an Alcibiades, and a Critias, amongst Socrates’ inti- 
mates; but upon the whole, as Xenophon assures us, his teaching 
was beneficial, as his intentions were honest. 

The Sophists of whom he was “the representative” were 
showy ostentatious pretenders to universal accomplishments, who 
professed to give instructions in rhetoric and virtue; dishonest 
rhetoric and questionable virtue ; the latter of which they failed 
to teach—as Xenophon and Isocrates, to say nothing of Plato 
and Aristotle, attest. Their philosophy tended to pure scep- 
ticism, and their method of reasoning has become a by-word: in 
Ethics they taught that virtue is a convention, and in religion 
that the existence of the gods was an open question: they 
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instructed their pupils in the art of arguing with equal plausibility 
on either side of a question, and appear to have set them a bril- 
liant example by talking themselves for effect without any pretence 
of a scientific object or endeavour to arrive at the truth. 

What was there in common between them and Socrates but 
their office of instructors ? 

It may be said that they held in common the Eudemonistic 
theory of Ethics, which assigns utility or one’s own interest as 
the end of virtue. See especially Memor. iv. 6, 8, 9. Explained 
as Socrates explained it, that men were to look to the interest 
of others as well as their own; and guarded as he guarded it by 
his doctrine that virtue is wisdom, i.e. a comprehensive view of 
one’s own highest interest, which includes attention to the rights 
of others and a consideration of our obligations to them; the 
theory, though faulty in itself, was not likely to prove mischievous 
in practice: whereas the testimony of the ancient writers them- 
selves—the best informed and contemporary writers—has shown 
us that the Sophists disseminated unsound principles which natu- 
rally led to the disregard of social and moral obligations. 

Finally I will attempt to anticipate an objection which arises 
from the connection of men like Alcibiades and Critias, and the 
“Sophists” Aristippus and Antisthenes, with Socrates. As re- 
gards the two first, the charge was actually made by his accu- 
sers on his trial and mainly instrumental in bringing about his 
condemnation. To it Xenophon, Memor. I. 2, 12, sq. replies, 
that Alcibiades and Critias came to Socrates with no intention of 
profiting by his instruction in any other way than by catching if 
they could his wonderful skill and subtlety in argument, which 
enabled him “to do whatever he pleased with all that conversed 
with him ;” to be employed by them in the law-courts and public 
assemblies: that they sought nothing but distinction, and were 
by nature indisposed to listen to exhortations to virtue: and to 
oppose to these he produces (I. c. § 48) a list of exemplary cha- 
racters who did profit by Socrates’ moral lessons, “and of whom 
not one, young or old, either did any harm or was ever accused 
of it.” 

With respect to Aristippus the same reply may be made, he 
was a profligate unprincipled man who loved nothing but his own 
ease and enjoyment, deserted his master and friend in the hour 
of need, and was doubtless incapable of deriving benefit from the 
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lessons even of Socrates®*. Besides, Socrates had not the oppor- 
tunity of forming his character, for Aristippus did not join his 
society at a very early age. This remark applies still more 
strongly to Antisthenes the éyipa6js; who had moreover been a 
pupil of Gorgias before he came to Socrates. It certainly was 
not the proper application of Socrates’ philosophical method— 
for that is the foundation of true science—which led Antisthenes 
to his sceptical doctrine; and no teacher can be held responsible 
for the abuse of his principles, but only for the deductions which 
may be logically and legitimately made from them. 


E. M. Cope. 


Il. 


On the Martyrdom and Commemorations of 
Saint Hippolytus. 


THE memory of St Hippolytus has had wonderful transitions 
from fame to obscurity and round again to glory. The splen- 
dour of his name has waxed and waned most strangely. 

He was the earliest and in his own time the only preacher at 
Rome; against two! popes he fought successfully for integrity 
in discipline and truth of doctrine; he wrote on a great variety 
of the most interesting subjects in divinity, philosophy, chrono- 
logy; his books were voluminous and widely spread. The “Abu- 
lides” of thiopia, the “Iflites’” of Chaldza, he framed the 
canons which are to this day the basis of church-order in those 


countries. Yet shortly after, Eusebius only knew that he had 


with Urban) also, and that he and 
Pontian were selected for banishment 
under Maximin as being the heads of 
the rival factions (p. 71.) Dr Words- 
worth had drawn from this same banish- 
ment a pledge of the restored unity of 
the Church (p. 113.) At least as Hip- 
polytus wrote sometime after Callistus’ 


22 In Memor. If. 1. a conversation 
between them is reported in which Aris- 
tippus asserts his peculiar opinions, and 
Socrates combats them. The latter ob- 
tains the victory in the argument (Ib. 
1. 8. 1) but fails to convince his anta- 
gonist. 








1 So says Hippolytus himself: Dr 
Dollinger finds it necessary for his the- 
ory to presume that he prolonged the 
strife with Pope Pontian (and hence 





death we may judge that so heavy- 
handed an antagonist would not have 
spared Pontian had he been a perpetua- 
tor of the Callistian heresies. 
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ruled some church, and Jerome who endeavoured to learn the 
name of his see failed wholly to discover it”. 

But in the fifth century, upon the road from Rome to Tivoli, 
in an estate called either by the name of its ancient owner 
Verus or by that of Cyriaca, a Christian lady who had allowed 
the catacombs which there belonged to her family to be used 
for the burial of martyred Christians, there stood, hard by the 
church of the great St Laurence, a crypt with a chapel and 
splendid shrine, where St Hippolytus was believed to rest. 
Thither came upon the Ides of August, the day of the saint’s 
entombment, crowds from Etruria, crowds from Campania, and 
all with wives and children: the Nolan, the still haughty Capuan, 
the Picenian, the rough Samnite. From the nearer Alba they 
came in great processions; from Rome, through the gate in 
Aurelian’s wall, distant but a mile, they came, Plebeians and 
Patricians, umbonibus equis, shouldering together, confessing one 
faith, seeking the patronage of one saint. From sunrise to sun- 
set the crowds came and went; they descended to the crypt by 
zig-zag flights of steps, so steep that the glare of the outer light 
was lost almost at once; they passed onward through the long 
dark galleries of the catacombs, lighted only by shafts sunk 
through the roof, till they came to the shrine and altar: there 
they gazed upon that strange picture which we almost seem to 
gaze on yet, so lively are the words of our eyewitness,—on the 
sharp stones and thorns of the briars crimsoned with the blood 
of the saint where the wild horses had hurried him; on the 
dispersed limbs, on the weeping faithful, following every winding 
way among the rocks, gathering every shred and relic of the 
sacred body, the white head, the blessed hands, with sponges 
and with garments wiping clean the blood. The scene never 
failed to awaken the deepest and most passionate emotions—the 
people kissed the walls lined throughout with silver, they wept 
upon the ground, the chapel was filled with the voice of prayer 
and with the fragrance of ointments poured out®. 

Two or three centuries elapse, and one of the chiefest states- 
men and ecclesiastics of the age, prime minister to Pepin and to 
Charlemagne, the powerful friend through whom Boniface, before 


2 Although Chev. Bunsen does say, Vol. I. p. 204. 
“T have no doubt he could easily have 3 Prudentius. Peristeph. xi. 115— 
found out what place Eusebius meant.” 210. 
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his last fatal journey into Frisia, commended his disciples to the 
king, after several embassies successfully conducted to the courts 
of different popes, seeks Rome once more upon another errand, 
From their slumber by St Laurence in the field of Verus, the 
bones of Hippolytus came borne to France by Fulrad Abbot of 
St Denis. 

As the goodliest gift which he could make to his native 
province of Alsace, he laid the holy relics in the abbey which 
he built near Markirch; called thenceforward from his name 
Fulrado-Villiers, or otherwise St Hippolyte, and St Bilt*. 

Fulrad in his last will® speaks affectionately of the place 
(which he calls by its more ancient name) as “ Cella que dicitur 
Audaldo-Villare ubi Sanctus Ipolytus requiescit”—and if, as 
Mabillon concludes, the will was made in the last year of his 
life, (A.p. 784°), he probably meant the relics to rest there still. 
But shortly afterwards, probably by his successor Harduin, they 
were translated with great state to the mother church of 
St Denys’. 

For a time they rested in the body of the church upon a 
gorgeous hearse, and finally they were removed to a chapel 
prepared for them, the easternmost in the north aisle of the 
nave, the most honourable and goodliest of all; where was pre- 
served for many ages to the admiration of the faithful a glorious 
reliquary of silver-gilt, setting forth, like the more ancient paint- 
ing, the manner of the martyr’s death®. He lies upon his face, 
his wrists bound with cords which are fastened round the chest 
of a wild horse; a man seated on the creature lashes it with a 
long whip, and hurries the dying Saint over a rocky ground’. 


4 Felibien. Histoire de VAbb. De St the will contradict this, if we suppose it 
Denis. p. 53. to have been drawn up some time before 

5 Mabillon discovered this interest- his death. At any rate the translation 
ing document at St Denis, in two took place before his epitaph was writ- 
forms, the longer of which alludes to ten; it is by our own Alcuin, and in 
the shorter ; both are signed by his own _ the following lines: 


hand. Acta SS. Ord. Benedictini. Vol. Iste pios patres magno dilexit amore 

III. p. 2. Quorum relliquias hec Domus alma 
6 A MS. Chronicle given by Du- tenet ; 

chesne fixes this date. where patres must refer to other saints 
7 The Acts of the Translation of the besides S¢ Vitus. 

relics of St Vitus to St Denys made by 8 Felibien. Appendix, in which it 

Fulrad, speak of Fulrad as having him- is engraved. 

self translated SS. Hippolytus and Alex- 9 Saussay gives the most astounding 


ander to the same place. Neither does version of the Progress of the Relics 
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That ancient Feretory perished in the Revolution, but the sculp- 
ture of a martyr dragged by two horses still perpetuates on the 
face of the altar the old religion of the spot. 

Again the Ides of August became, as they had been centu- 
ries before, a festival of no common order. To keep the day 
of St Hippolytus in the reign of the wise king Robert, the con- 
course to St Denys was immense: all monks absent on abbey- 
business returned, the provosts resident at a distance were 
expected to appear; no affairs however urgent prevented even 
the attendance of the king himself. Sceptre in hand, in a pre- 
cious cope of silk, worn only on that great occasion, he took his 
place among the choir, and by his earnest demeanour, by the 
sweetness of his voice, and the joy expressed upon his counte- 
nance, quickened the devotion of the whole assembly!®. The 
relics of St Hippolytus having left their old repose, we wonder 
not that at Rome the glory departed from the old festival of 
the Ides of August; so that we read “his worship had so gone 
down that now he was scarce known in the city,” and Baronius 
tells us “that he heard there were still some traces among the 
vineyards of the place where the church had been.” 
from Rome to St Denis: he relates how paused to ask ‘‘ whose relics it contain- 


they halted at St Medard first and then ed?” 
at Soissons, and how they extinguished the 


“Those of St Hippolytus” was 
*‘T don’t believe it! I 
don’t believe it! Non credo! Non credo!” 


answer, 


a pestilence at either place. He says 


they were given by Leo III. to Charle- replied the infallible authority. ‘‘ The 
magne, placed by the latter at Leberaw, bones of St Hippolytus have never been 
and after his death removed to St Denis removed from the Holy City.” But St 


by Fulrad his nephew. (Martyrol. Aug. Hippolytus, whose dry bones apparently 


13 et supplem.). His account is taken had as little reverence for the spiritual 
(according to Dupin) from a worthless 
MS. of the 14th century. It will be 


enough to observe that there is no where 


progeny of Zephyrinus and Callistus as 
the ancient Bishop’s tongue and pen had 
manifested towards those saints them- 
else the least hint of the relics touring _ selves, was so very angry that he rum- 


to Soissons ; that they certainly never bled his bones inside the reliquary with 








were at Leberaw ; that Fulrad died 18 
years before Charlemagne and was no 
manner of kin to him. 

10 Duchesne. Hist. Franc. Scriptores 
tom. Iv. p. 146. De rebus Roberti Regis. 
We may add the following story as in- 
dicative of the veneration which this 
shrine was wont to receive. When Pope 
Alexander ITI. visited Paris in 1159, he 
made the round of the chapels of St 
Denys : 


on the threshold of one he 


a noise like thunder—ut rugitus toni- 
To what 
might have gone if rattling had not 
But 
the Pope falling on his knees exclaimed 


trui putaretur. leneths he 


sufficed, we dare not conjecture. 


in terror “‘I believe, O my lord Hippo- 
lytus, I believe, pray be quiet!” ‘Credo, 
Domine Hippolyte, credo ; jam quiesce.” 
And he built an altar of marble there to 
appease the disquieted saint. 
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But again in our own day the long sleep is broken. A true 
spirit of reverence for the great father awakes in England and 
in Protestant Germany, while those his old idolaters of France 
and Rome are labouring to brand him with the stigma of heresy, 
or to ascribe his great treatise to some heretic or half-heterodox 
Father", 

So far we have pursued the posthumous story of Hippolytus 
as commonly reported and accepted; his Roman Festival of the 
Ides of August, without hesitation, by Chev. Bunsen; the rest 
as linked to the later celebration of that festival. We must now 
return, and exercise upon it a little criticism. 

There can be no doubt that the martyr adored in France 
upon the Ides of August, who was supposed to rest within the 
wild-horse reliquary, was the same with him who in the crypt of 
the Ager Veranus near S. Lorenzo’s fuori le mura was adored 
upon the same day as having died the self-same death. 

Who then was this saint? Prudentius tells us that at Portus 
he was the head of the church—Christicolis esse caput populis— 
that when a presbyter he had embraced the schism of Novatus, 
(Novatian),—Qui quondam schisma Novati Presbyter attigerat— 
who recanted his error in the hour of death, was torn to pieces 
by wild-horses at Portus, was carried to Rome, and buried by 
devout men on the Tivoli Road. 

Modern critics naturally consider the manner of death to be 
mythical, and indeed it is far more like a poet’s or a painter's 
than a prefect’s deed, to tear an old Christian with horses, 
whether because of his own unluckily suggestive name, or be- 
cause of the tale of his namesake. 

In the next place Bunsen has worked out, and Dr Wordsworth 
at more length, both the falsity of the imputation of Novatian- 
ism, and the origin of that account. Hippolytus had been dead 
twenty years before the rise of Novatian. But he had been 
noted for his opposition to, and his strong invectives against, two 
successive Roman bishops. Callistus had extended church-com-. 
munion to the most flagrant and unrepentant sinners, and drew 
many into his own congregation by the offer of indulgences 
and re-baptism. Hippolytus, in his zeal against such profana- 


11M. l’Abbe Freppel, to Hippo- pope than Novatian. M. l’Abbe Cruice 
lytus lapsed into Novatianism ; Déllin- to Tertullian: some Romanist reviewers 
ger to Hippolytus as an earlier Anti- to Origen. 
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tions, pushed his theory of the church so far as to exhibit a 
decided separatist and purist tendency: he even disallows those 
symbols of the church which are universally accepted, as the 
Wheat with Tares, and the ark of Noah!. 

In fact he may be said to have broken ground for Novatian ; 
to have sown the seeds of hatred for papal laxity which in 
twenty years grew into a crop ripe for the reaping of Novatian 


the Puritan anti-pope!’. 


We come now to a more curious question still. 


Prudentius 


next asserts the identity of our father Hippolytus with the mar- 
tyr Hippolytus, buried in the Ager Veranus, and there venerated 


on the Ides or 13th of August. 


The statement was apparently confirmed by the discovery in 
1551 of a statue of the Bishop of Portus in this same Ager 


Veranus. 


To the Chev. Bunsen and other authors this has 


seemed so strong a confirmation of the fact that they have 
wholly ignored or but slightly weighed the existence of a vast 
mass of tradition, not to say evidence, which would tend to 
resolve into two this single star of martyrdom. 


12 Philosophumena, p. 290. (ix. 12). 

13 Baronius, unaware of the real 
half-Novatianism of Hippolytus, treated 
this part of the poem as a mere con- 
fusion with an Antiochian presbyter of 
that sect, who at his martyrdom re- 
canted. The most satisfactory part of 
Dr Déllinger’s chapter on the Name- 
sake Saints is his demolition of this 
Antiochian. It is most singular that 
the very same passage which gave rise 
to all the hypotheses of Hippolytus 
being Bp. of Bozra, also originated this 
other mistake. 
Chronicle 


It is the passage in the 
of Jerome for A.D. 230. 
“Geminus, Presbyter Antiochenus, Hip- 
polytus et Beryllus, Episcopus Arabie 
Bostrenus clari scriptores habentur,” 
which with a different stopping gives 
‘‘Presbyter Antiochenus Hippolytus.” The 
early martyrologies mention celebrations 
(among others one at Antioch) in the 
end of January of S. Hippolytus martyr. 
This I shall hope to shew to be without 
doubt our Hippolytus of Portus, whom 


Vou. I. June, 1854. 


Ado in the ninth century, misreading 
the chronicle, made into an Antiochian 
Presbyter, and first made over to this 
personage the Novatian stigma which 
Prudentius bequeathed to the other. 
Doéllinger however conceives that this 
January Hippolytus was from the first 
a fictitious person derived entirely from 
the perplexed chronicle. 

I may be excused for adding here 
two excellent remarks of Déllinger’s on 
Prudentius. First, that as an orthodox 
Spaniard the poet would be strongly in- 
clined to use his licence to give a Nova- 
tianist colouring to any doctrinal bias 
of Hippolytus, that the recantation 
might be a lesson to the Novatianists of 
Northern Spain in his own time. Se- 
condly, that Novatian especially prided 
himself on the adherence to his cause of 
If a famous Ro- 
man doctor had in the hour of death 
abjured him, we must have heard of it 


so many confessors. 


in the Correspondence of Cyprian on 
the subject (p. 61). 


13 
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The Chevalier Bunsen says (Vol. 1. p. 215) “I have proved! 
in the Description of Rome that this (spot) was the place of 
the old Christian catacombs, called ‘in Agro Verano,’ a locality 
on the ancient Tiburtine road. That Hippolytus’ remains were 
deposited here is attested by an authority greater as well as 
more ancient than that of the Spanish post. The Calendarium 
Liberianum of the year 352 (?354) has the following article on 
the anniversary festival of St Hippolytus: ‘ Jdib. Aug. Hippolyti 
in via Tiburtini” This indeed is the only authentic day connected 
with the history and memory of Hippolytus. Prudentius also says 
*Idibus Augusti &e.’” 

The value of the record in the calendar we will consider 
presently, but first we will observe how much is built upon it. 
The fourth volume of Bunsen’s work opens with an account of 
the author’s views of church-matters in England, many of them 
long ago published, and contains several terse statements on 
interesting points—as that the second epistle of St Peter is not 
St Peter’s; and that it does not at all matter whether the book 
of Daniel was written by Daniel, or forged; and that Hippolytus 
wrote with much imperfection and presumption on the subject of 
Antichrist; and that the Baptism of Infants was a novelty of 
the 3rd century—with other propositions concerning things too 
sacred for us to handle here. Hippolytus is recalled to earth to 
be the brazen head through whom these oracles are uttered; 
they are entitled his Apology. But its contents are not so much 
to us just now as its outside and the prefixed announcement 
that it is delivered upon and in honour of “ The Ides of August 
MpcccLt being the Anniversary of the Deposition of the Remains 
of St Hippolytus in the Catacombs of the Ager Veranus.” It is 
with these Ides of August that we are concerned, and of them 
Bunsen says, in a note on the above title, (Vol. Iv. p. 119) 

(1) “The proof (of the deposition on that day) is to be found 
in the very words of the old Roman Martyrology, ‘ Id. Aug. Rome 
natalis SS. Hippolyti Martyris, Pontiani Episcopi, Cornelii.’ ” 

(2) He adds from “another calendar” (to which we shall 
refer presently as the Martyrologium Hieronymianum) the entry 
of Hippolytus’ natal day or martyrdom on another day, 8. Id. 


14 The fact however had long been his description of St Lorenzo’s, and so 


well known. Ciampini assumes it in does Aringhi. Roma Subterr. Vol. tv. 16. 3. 
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Aug. (6th Aug.)—This of course is little to the purpose, and he 
is compelled to infer from it “an earlier deposition in the cata- 
cumbe or coemetery of Callistus on the Appian Way.” 

(3) “The deposition in Ag. Ver. is attested 50 years before 
Prudentius in Cal. Liber.”—as above. 

(4) “The prayers relating to St Hippolytus not only in the 
Gregorian Sacramentary, but also in those of Gelasius, and Leo 
(Felix III.) are all for the Ides of August.” 

From these statements two conclusions are drawn. 

I, “The date now fixed for the festival of St Hippolytus by 
the Roman Catholic Church, the 21st of August, (xi Kal. Sept.) 
is consequently quite arbitrary. Indeed it is of very late date, 
and perhaps supported only by the authority of Baronius.” 

II. “It is therefore quite accurate that the day of com- 
memoration ought to be the 13th of August.” 

I shall attempt to shew I. That the 21st of August, the day 
fixed for St Hippolytus of Portus, does not rest at all upon the 
authority of Baronius, but is of very early date, and no more 
arbitrary than any other immoveable feast. II. That it is most 
inaccurate to commemorate him on the 13th of August, inasmuch 
as that day has long been appropriated, and in all probability 
always was appropriated to another St Hippolytus, 

We must preface our argument with a bare outline of the 
story of St Laurence)’, though we have not space to allude to 
its most beautiful and touching details, 

St Laurentius was chief of the deacons of the city of Rome: 
St Sixtus, then Bishop, his beloved friend and father in the faith. 
In the persecution of Valerian Sixtus suffered death, and three 
days afterwards Laurentius was seized. He was committed to 
the custody of Hippolytus a soldier of rank. In his brief impri- 
sonment he converted his jailor and baptized him with all his 
house. He suffered death without the walls in the Ager Veranus, 
and was buried near the place by Hippolytus and a presbyter 
Justinus. Hippolytus soon made confession of his faith !®, and 
was martyred with his family; Concordia his aged nurse was 


15 Bunsen by some oversight calls the question which Ado relates as put 
this saint ‘‘ Rome's protomartyr,” (Vol. by the prefect to Hippolytus: ‘‘ Num- 
I. p. 215), and again, “the western pro- quid et tu magus effectus es quia corpus 
tomartyr.” (Vol. I. p. 223). Laurenti abstulisse diceris.” 


16 There is a tone of genuineness in 


13—2 
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scourged to death with thongs loaded with lead!’. Justinus with 
others buried them also by night in Cyriaca’s catacombs!* near 
the scene of their suffering, and they were ever afterwards com- 
memorated on the Ides, or 13th, of August, as Laurence was 
upon the 10th and Sixtus on the 6th. 

Now the passage of the old Roman Martyrology quoted by 
Bunsen will of course apply equally well to this Laurentian Hip- 
polytus and to the Hippolytus of Portus. To give a clear idea 
how it stands I give three entries from the calendarium Buche- 
rianum (the earliest known calendar, dating about A. D. 355.) 

(6. Aug.] viii. Id. Aug. Syxti in Callisti [coemeterio.] 

(10. Aug.] iv. Id. Aug, Laurentii in Tiburtina. 

[13. Aug.] Id. Aug. Hippolythi in Tiburtina et Pontiani in 

Callisti. 

From the calendars next in antiquity no more than this can be 
gleaned. I give the entries from them in full with their dates in 
a note??, 

With regard to Bunsen’s argument (2) “ from another ancient 
calendar,” it is the Martyrologium Hieronymianum which has this 
entry : 

[6th Aug.] viii. Id. Aug. Rome Xisti Episcopi...Laurenti... 

Eppoliti. 

Now so far from implying “ an earlier deposition of Hippolytus 
of Portus in the ccemetery of Callistus,” it simply appends to the 
name of Sixtus (on Sixtus’ day) the names of those who suffered 
in connection with him®, This is plainly the case with Laurence, 


17 Laurence himself is so scourged = Calend. Gregorianum. (591. A. D.) 


in the frescoes of the portico of his Non. 8. Xysti Episcopi. 
church. iv. Id. Nat. S. Laurentii. 
18 «4d Nympham ad latus agri Ve- Id. 8S. Hippolythi. 


rani.” Ado. So too an ancient Roman Calendar 
19 Calend. Leonianum, (A.D. 448- in Martene Nov. Thes. Vol. v. col. 76. 
526.) Die x. mensis (Augusti) natalis S. 
viii. Id. Aug. Natale S. Sixti in Ce- Laurentii. 
met. Callisti. Die xiii. mensis—natalis 8. Yppoliti. 
iv. Id. Aug. Natale 8. Laurentii. Mabillon Vet, Anal. Tom. tt. p. 399 


Id. Aug. Natale SS. Hippolythi 


5 


et Pontiani. 
Calend. Gelasianum. (495. A.D.) 
viii. Id. Aug. 8. Sixti. 
iv. Id. Aug. 8. Laurentii. 
Id. Aug. S. Hippolythi. 





gives an ancient Carthaginian Calendar 
with Systus, Laurence, and Hippolytus 
on their usual days. 

20 In exactly the same way the Greek 
calendar joins Sixtus and Hippolytus 
in the commemoration of Laurence on 
Aug. 10. 
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who occurs again on his own day (the 10th), and so also it is with 
Hippolytus ; he too occurs again on the 13th. 
Id. Aug. Rome SS. Ypoliti martyris. Pontiani Episcopi. 

The very wording of this last entry contains a presumption 
that the Hippolytus there mentioned was not a Bishop. But 
how marvellous does it become that it should have been used to 
prove him not only a Bishop, but the bishop of Portus, when 
within a nundine we observe that the same name occurs twice 
again and with no doubtful accompaniment, 


on 21st Aug. we read 
xii. Kal. Sep. in Porto Romano natalis S. Oppoliti. 
and on 23rd Aug. 

x. Kal. Sep. In Portu Urbis Rome Natalis S. Ypoliti qui 
dicitur Nonnus”! cum sociis suis. In Hostia Natalis SS. 
Quiriaci et Arcilai. 

Now there is manifest confusion here, in the Hippolytus of 
Portus being mentioned on both the 21st and the 23rd; but 
we shall find as we proceed, that in different calendars he 
is commemorated on either the 2lst, 22nd or 23rd, while 
the “Hippolytus martyr” of this calendar, the Laurentian 
Hippolytus of others, is by a uniform tradition commemorated 
on the 13th. 

On Proof (3) we observe of course that the Cal. Liberianum 
proves no more than any of the above calendars, only shewing 
that one Hippolytus was proper to the Ides. 

(4). It is true that in all the Sacramentaries there are 
prayers for the Ides relating to one Hippolytus, but not one word 
to shew that Hippolytus of Portus was meant: however in the 
Leonian Sacramentary one word seems to imply a bloody death, 
which we shall presently shew to be inapplicable to the death of 
the martyr of Portus”. 


*1 It is wonderful but true that St 22 Sacramentarium Gregorianu 2. 
Peter Damian misled by this title has Oratio. ...‘‘ Beati Hippolythi Marty- 
confounded Hippolytus with Saint Non- ris tui veneranda solemnitas.” 
nus of the sth century, and makes him Prefatio. ...‘‘ Beati Hippolythi in- 
convert the meretrix Pelagia ; several tercessio. .. qui per tormenta passio- 
Acts follow him, and make him further- nis zternam pervenit ad gloriam.” 


more convert 50,000 Saracens. They Sacram. Gelasianum. (Lib. ii.) 
all however bring him back to martyr- “Sancti Ypoliti Martyris, Domine, 
dom at Tiber-mouth. quzsumus, veneranda festivitas, 
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Of these prayers the earliest amplification that we have occurs 
in the Missale Gothicum used in France until the times of Pepin 
and Charlemagne in the 7th and 8th centuries. It is in the 
Preface for the Mass of St Hippolytus which follows that of 
St Laurence. 

“ Qui beatum Yppolitum tyrannicis adhue obsequiis occupa- 
tum, subito fecisti Laurenti Socium; Qui spiritali ardore suc- 
census dum Unigenitum Filium tuum Dominum coram potestati- 
bus veraciter confitetur, poenis subjicitur, vinculis inligatur, cardis 
configitur, eguorum ferocitate disjungitur : et adepta palma martyrii 
vita perpetua cum lucratore et magistro Laurentio coronatur.” 

Once more then the liturgies which Bunsen quotes prove 
nothing; the earliest liturgy which tells either way tells against 
his view: we have then sufficiently seen the proofs to be very de- 
fective. I shall now bring forward some considerations which may 
yet tend further to invalidate the conclusions drawn from them. 

The Great Feast of the Ides held at St Denis, as before 
described, was a continuation of that of the Ager Veranus. In 
France it never was supposed to celebrate the Doctor of Rome, but 
always the Laurentian convert : a presumption that it was also the 
latter who was celebrated at Rome on the same day. The ser- 
vices of the Gaulish Church too, long previous to the translation 
of St Hippolytus, celebrated the same martyr on that day, as we 
see by the Gothic Missal; an independent presumption that the 
collects and prefaces of the Roman Sacramentaries for that day 
were also in honour of the Laurentian. 

Once more,—The Martyrology called the Old, or Small Roman, 
which dates A. D. 750 has 


[Aug. 13] Id. Aug. Rome Hippolyti Martyris cum familia sua, 
et S. Concordiz nutricis ejus. 
[Aug. 23] x. Kal. Sep. Rome. Hippolyti, Quiriaci, Archillai®, 
Ado, Bp. of Vienne in 9th century, has in his martyrology 
Id. Aug. S. Hippolytus m. sub Decio imp. Valeriano prefecto. 


salutaris auxilii nobis prestet aug- celebratur, quam S. Hippolyti mar- 
mentum.” tyris tui sanguis in veritatis tue 
Post. Comm. ‘‘Intercedente beato testificatione profusus magnifico no- 
martyre tuo Ypolito.” minis tui honore signavit.” 
Sacram, Leonianum. °3 Martyrol. Notkeri, A.D. 870. has 


Pref. ‘Tibi enim, Domine, festiva only Id. Aug. Hippolyti cum sociis. 
solemnitas agitur, tibi dies sacrata 
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x. Kal. Sep. In Portu urbis Rome natalis S. Hippolyti, Qui- 

riaci, et Archillai”‘. 
Usuardus, (A. D. 875), 

Id. Aug. Rom. S. Hippolytus, jubente Valeriano preside, 
ligatus pedes ad colla indomitorum equorum sic per car- 
detum et tribulos tractus emisit spiritum...Concordia 
ceesa plumbatis... 

x. Kal. Sep. In Portu urbis Rome SS. Ypoliti, Quiriaci, et 
Archillai*, 

The Martyrology called Bede’s (A. D. 830) has 

Id. Aug. The same words nearly as the last, and exactly the 

same for x. Kal. Sep. 


One of the fragments of the metrical chronology of Wandelbert 
(A. D. 842) runs 

Idibus Hippolytum comitem Laurentius astris 

Pro Christo parili recipit certamine passum. 


The Greek calendar follows a very different arrangement of 
feasts from the Latin, but has the distinction no less clear. On 
the xith of August it joins Hippolytus with Laurentius and Sixtus, 
and the Menza Magna for that day glorifies him with a pun, 
‘Innddvrov immodéopiov BAéeww, Which is quite to our purpose. And 
again on the 29th January the Greek calendar has the passion 
of S. Hippolytus Papa, that is Bishop, with other priests and 
deacons, upon whom the prefect bound great stones, and 76 Bib 
ris Oadacons evéppuye. Nothing being said of the place of martyr- 
dom, it is worth observing that the tradition made it by the sea. 

So a metrical Greek calendar has on the 30th Jan. 


c , , sy ca 
Inrodvtov mévrou TpiakdoTy ExTave pedpa. 


The thiopic Martyrology has the drowning of Abulides 
Papa Romanus on the 30th Jan.: so has the Coptic ; and again 
thiopic Hymns for the 30th and 31st have words which are thus 
rendered, 

“Hippolyte, pater noster, qui dignus fuisti ut appellareris 
doctor, mundi sacerdos.” And so also the same Hieronymian 


*4 Quiriacus and Archillaus fell at polytus of Portus on xi. Kal. Sep. as 
Ostia not at Portus. well as on x. Kal. (It is remarkable 
25> One MS. of Usuardus has, like that Baronius quotes Usuardus as fixing 


the Hieronymian Martyrology, 8. Hip- Hippolytus on xi. Kal. Sep.) 
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Martyrology, which acquaints us with the celebrations of the 
Bishop Hippolytus, and of the Laurentian, which took place in 
Portus and on the Tiburtine Road on their respective days in 
August, gives us also the Eastern celebrations in January : 

(Jan. 29.] iiii. Cal. Feb. Epoliti Episcopi de Antiquis. 

[Jan. 30.] iii, Cal. Feb. In Antiochia Passio S. Epoliti. 

(Jan. 31.] ii. Cal. Feb. In Alexandria Eppoliti. 


We have now before us much proof of the early and wide 
connection of the Hippolytus commemorated on the Ides of 
August in Rome (on the 10th in the East) with St Laurence; 
while Hippolytus the Bishop was commemorated on another day 
varying from the 21st to the 23rd of August in the West, and 
from the 29th to the 31st of January in the East”®, 

Ancient specimens of Christian art indicate the same, at 
first like the calendars obscurely, but presently with distinctness. 

The earliest pictured series of martyrs is in the Church of 
S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, and belongs to the year 534. A 
long train moves towards a throned Christ, led by St Clement, 
St Justinus, St Laurentius, St Hippolytus ; Laurence between the 
two saints who entombed him, and followed him to death2’, 

The Church of St Lorenzo founded by Constantine on the 
Tivoli Road was re-edified by Pelagius II. in A.D. 578. Pelagius’ 
nave became the choir of the church as again restored by 
Hadrian I., so that a mosaic over the chancel arch which for- 
merly faced the people in the nave now looks towards the altar. 
On either side are the common subjects of Bethlehem and Jeru- 
salem, and above, the figures of our Lord and St Peter, Pelagius 
himself, St Paul, St Stephen and St Laurence, and with them 


*6 Reckoning approximately there June 2. Rome. Victoriani... Adju- 
must be at least 110 or 120 saints in toris... Honorati (alibi) ... Felicis 
the Hieronymian martyrology whose (etiam Lugduni )... Vincentii( Lugd. ) 
day of celebration in the East, or in Victoriz. 

Africa, is no way connected with their Decem. 17. In Africa, Victoriani... 

day in Italy. The following instances Adjutoris ... Honorati ... Felicis... 

much in point appear in the very first Vincenti... Victorie. 

column that I examine. * 97 Tadd from Dillinger, (p. 37) that 
Jan. 2. In Antiochia. Possessoris... there was in the 5th century a chapel of 

( Firmi... Acute... Eugende. St Hippolytus next to that of St Xistus 
}Jan. 3. In Africa. Possessori...Fir- in the Church of St Lorenzo, and that in 

mi... Rogati...Eugenie...Acute. the Canon of the Ambrosian Liturgy the 
Ee 6. Mediolani. Acute... Pos- three names are together. D. allows 

sessini... Rogati. that the fragments of ancient chalices 
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SCS YPOLIT. He bears in his hand what is according to 
Nibby a cup*, but according to Ciampini a martyr’s crown”; 
though it. must be confessed that in Ciampini’s plate it looks 
quite as much like a cup as a crown, while in the plate in Bun- 
sen’s Basilicas, which probably is the more accurate*, it does 
not look much like either. The same church has a portico 
built by Honorius III. and adorned by him with frescoes, one of 
which is the meeting with Sixtus being led to death, another 
Laurence’s Baptism of Hippolytus, three others his shrouding, 
his carrying forth, and his burial by Hippolytus*!. Lastly, in 
the same place, over an ancient sarcophagus, adapted to the 
use of the mortal remains of the Cardinal Deacon Eustace, 
nephew of Innocent IV., there is a painting of the 13th century 
in which the Deacon’s Patron Saints are drawn; among them, 
in attendance on St Laurence, is our martyr with his name 
§. IPOLITVS®. 

But how is it possible that Prudentius should have been 
ignorant of such a connection of Hippolytus with Laurence? He 
was not ignorant of it, however much the proofs of his know- 
ledge have been overlooked. Besides alluding to it in the Hymn 
of Laurence’s Passion when he makes a glory like that seen by 
Stephen to be beheld by the recently baptized family, 

Illuminatum hoc eminus 

Recens piatis fratribus 

Baptisma quos nuper datum 

Christi capaces fecerat, 

(Peristeph. 2. 373.) 

He moreover gives us an unmistakeable indication of it in this 
very thrice-discussed Hymn of Hippolytus, when he tells us that 
the crowds after paying their devotions at that martyr’s shrine 
repaired to the church of St Laurence, to hear the sermon. 


Stat sed juxta aliud quod tanta frequentia templum 
Tune adeat, cultu nobile regifico%3, 


* * * * * * 
which bear the effigy of Hippolytus are 31 Mrs Jameson. Sacred and Legend- 
in honour of this same saint. ary Art. p. 323. 
*8 “una specie di coppa.”—Nibby. 32 Nibby, as above. 
Analisi. Tom. 1. S. Lorenzo. 83 That this is undoubtedly St Lo- 


*9 “cum quadam veluti gemmata  renzo’s church, see in Bunsen, Vol.1. 215. 
corona.” It is strange that the consequence has 
30 Plate xiii. been unperceived, 
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Fronte sub adversa gradibus sublime tribunal 
Tollitur, antistes predicat unde Deum. 
ca * % * * 


Si bene commemini, colit hunc pulcherrima Roma 
Idibus Augusti mensis, ut ipsa vocat. 
But once again, the Acts of a Roman Synod of A. D. 499, in which 
there is a list of the churches and clergy of Rome, give none of 
St Hippolytus*, but there was certainly an altar over the grave 
of that saint, where the communion was administered at least 
upon the Ides of August, 
Servat ad ecterni spem Judicis ossa sepulchrum, 
Pascit idem sanctis Tibricolas dapibus. 
We should therefore conclude that it was served by the priests 
of St Lorenzo, as the sermon was preached in the church of 
St Lorenzo. And here we have perhaps the earliest indication 
that the Martyr of the Ides and of the Field of Verus was really 
the friend of Laurence. For why should the priests of the latter 
officiate and preach in honour of the Doctor of Portus ? 

It may not be amiss to add a few words with respect to the 
manner of these martyrs’ deaths. It is unlikely that any Hippo. 
lytus was torn by horses; certain, I conceive, that he of Portus 
was not®, 

Three Eastern martyrologies describe him as having been 
drowned in the sea; which at least shews that the compilers 
took him to have been drowned in a sea-side place. But nearer 
home the tradition was that he was drowned in a deep well in 
Portus. This, if not true, is evidently home-sprung ; one of the 
numerous wells with which Portus, like Pirseus, was furnished for 
the use of outward-bound vessels, would be a ready self-suggest- 
ing means of death, when the officer came hastily from Rome, 
tried, condemned, and executed the accused Christians and 
returned before evening to the city. 

Accordingly, on that strip of the old Veientine territory, 
which was intercepted between the old Ostian mouth of Tiber 


34 This notice I have gained from _ tium), while the Bollandists suggest the 
Déllinger (p. 36) since the writing of not very probable hypothesis that they 
this essay. both were martyred in the same way, 

35 Ruinart and Baillet both take this and buried in the same place, and adored 
manner of death to be transferred from on the same day, being, to begin with, 
the bishop to the soldier (Tillemont, of the same name. 

Mem. Eccl. Tom. Tv. not. 4, in Lauren- 
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and the new channel of Claudius and Trajan, there was long 
shewn a well in which the great martyr of the place was said to 
have perished—and in the sixteenth century there were still 
pointed out beside it the remains of the memoria or chapel 
which had once adorned it*®, 

The Isola Sacra, as it is called, has been for ages a fallen 
place; a place of wild buffaloes and rich pasture, of asphodel 
and orchis and rosemary. To the temples and symbols of all 
those gods with which its ten miles circuit was crowded, the 
gods of Greece, the old native gods, Silvanus and the Lares, the 
sailor’s gods Portumnus and Calm Fortune, the gods of the rich 
Egyptian merchants, Holy Isis, and Zeus the Sun the Great 
Sarapis*’, and all their Companion Gods, succeeded, within three 
centuries of Hippolytus’ death, a crowd of Christian churches, and 
Portus was still “the eye of Tiber.” The active office of the 
Count of Portus** was held rather a life of luxury than of labour, 
so glorious was the host of ships, and the magnificence of the 
imperial stores, and the tide of wealth that poured hourly in, 
and rode gaily up to Rome. The old Ostia was desolate, and 
her pathways overgrown with brushwood, while a fine straight 
street ran with a continuous pavement from the city down to 
Portus, along which the whole commerce of the city moved. 
The Bishop of Portus, as in the days of Hippolytus himself, was 
second to none* in the councils of the see of Rome; his blood 
had hallowed the great mart, and in the high ceremony of the 
Inauguration of the Pope, the second prayer was always offered 
by his successor*®, 


36 


Jaronius, Annales, A.D. 229, that we know the truth. He assents to 
num. 6, the notion that Hippolytus once had 
37 Silvanus, Lares, Isis. Nibby. held a see in Arabia, which he quitted 


Portumnus and For- 
Zeus Helios 


Inscription of 


Anal. 11. p- 614. for Rome under Callistus, who made him 
Bishop of Portus, 


ne tantum episcopum, sede alia obliga- 


tuna Tranquilla, p. 649. **eo nimirum consilio 


Sarapis and ctvvaor Geol. 


Heron in Spohn quoted by Bunsen. 

38 The Comitiva.—Cassiodor. Variar. 
Lib. vir. ep. 9. ap. Nibby. 

39 Philosoph. pp- 289, 290. 

40 T cannot forbear to add the fol- 
lowing most curious passage from Baro- 
nius which, while it illustrates the esti- 
mation of the See of Portus in his time, 


is amusing as a literary conjecture, now 


tum, in Arabiam redeundi cura prioris 
commissi sibi gregis impelleret: quem 
ut adherentem lateri se moper haberet, et 
in ambiguis consultorem, creavit episco- 
pum Portuensem, sedem illi tribuens mo- 
dice quide m cure sed amplissima digni- 
tatis, cujus episcopi assistere solent Pon- 
tifici Romano.” 
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Constantine had dedicated the whole island to St Peter and 
St Paul, but there had been all along a great church to the 
memory of Hippolytus. The eighth century was the last bright 
day of Portus ; for two centuries before it had been only fading 
from history and crumbling in its place. The uncertain chro- 
nology of a few bishops is the only relic of those times, so much 
it suffered from the misrule of the Byzantine court after its re- 
conquest, and from the Saracen incursions. No vessels could 
enter its blocked-up harbour, and it fell to be a little guard- 
post against the marauders, and a convenient landing-place for 
them. But the eighth century ~ebuilt the church of St Hippo- 
lytus, and added the Great Tower that still is the chief feature 
in the view. The ninth replenished its streets with a population 
from Corsica; and soinewhat earlier than this, Leo III. made 
many offerings to the Church, among them two precious palls, 
one for the high altar, and one to cover the body of St Hippo- 
lytus*!, This is proof enough that after the relics of the Ager 
Veranus had been removed to France those of the Bp. of Portus 
were still believed to rest at Portus: whence indeed it is most 
unlikely that a loving flock in the early martyr-honouring ages 
should ever have removed them to Rome*, 


41 Anastas. Biblioth. inVit. Leon. ut. ‘In the 11th century Ostia and Portus 
385 (Vol. 1. p. 288). ‘‘Fecit autem is- | were miserable places, and had been so 
dem almificus Pontifex in beati Hip- for centuries.” In the 15th century the 
polyti martyris in civitate Portuensi church was a ruin. Pius II. in 1461 





vestes de stauracit duas, unam super cor- 
pus ejus et aliam in altari majori.” Dé6l- 
linger who, I observe, cites this passage, 


mistranslates de stawracit ‘‘ mit Kreuzen 


durchwirkte :”"—it describes the quince 
colour. 

42 It may be interesting to subjoin 
a few memoranda from Nibby of the 
subsequent history of Portus. In the 
11th century the church was still stand- 
ing and flourishing: the diocese was 
then accurately defined and contained 
several churches. It was regarded as 
so strong and important a place that 
along with Ostia, St Angelo, and St Pe- 
ter’s it was reserved for the Pope’s espe- 
cial jurisdiction. So far then Bunsen is 
not quite accurate when he says (p. 229), 





made a visitation of the town and island. 
The ancient store-vaults, the dock-yards, 
the mooring-pillars were still to be seen 
round a large muddy pool which was the 
only vestige of the harbour. All round 
lay ‘‘gentilium templorum vestigia, et 
Christianorum ecclesiarum cadavera.” 
In the Island they could not turn a sod 
without finding marbles, statues, and 
large columns. But the only building 
yet erect was the Tower of St Hippoly- 
tus. ‘Ecclesia jacet detecta ; parietes 
tantum extant, et turris campanaria, 
sine campanis, non ignobilis. In In- 
sula nullum aliud eminet edificium.” 
Twenty years later (1483) Sistus IV. 
walked down from Ostia with some 
Patres to the beach ‘‘ Sumto prandio,” 
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And now there has been laid before the reader evidence in 
favour we do not say of the fact, but of a tradition, unvarying so 
far as it reaches, that Hippolytus Bp. of Portus was drowned at 
Portus, and there buried, and that his day was commonly kept 
on 2lst—23rd August. For the account which late critics un- 
hesitatingly receive, that he rested in the Ager Veranus, and 
that the Ides of August was his commemoration-day, there is no 
evidence save the most confused hymn of Prudentius, and even 
that betrays itself. But what of the statue? That was found in 
the Ager Veranus. —A highly curious fact—but if as M. Bunsen 
allows to be more than possible, it belongs to the 6th century, 
then its evidence will not countervail all the rest. But the statue 
may be of the 4th century, and in that case what does its evi- 
dence amount to? Did it belong to the church of St Hippolytus? 
There is no proof that it did. But suppose it were so. Does it 
follow that the saint whom it represents was the saint whose 
relics were there entombed? Is it a strange thing that there 
should be images of more than one saint ina church? Above 
all, images of saints of the same name? Is it not a well-known 
mode of grouping early saints? The Three Marys, the Two 
St Johns will occur to every reader. Is it unlikely that in the 
church of the Laurentian Hippolytus there should be commemo- 
rations of the two Roman martyrs of that name? Is it not above 
all things possible that a visitor seeing two images, or a painting 
of the martyrdom of one, an image of the other, and hearing the 
two legends, should have moulded them in his own mind into 
one. Here it seems to me that we have an intelligible ground 
for such a confusion on the part of so learned a man; elsewhere 
I know of none. 

If this be so, we must suppose that the Roman Church in 
her veneration for her great martyr Laurence, appointed to him 
and to his master and forerunner to the grave, Sixtus, and to 
Hippolytus, the fruit of his blood, festival days, which whether 
truly fixed or not, represented their connection with each other, 
and their deaths within a few days of each other: and that as 
her calendar and range of feasts enlarged, she gave to the mar- 
and looked across at the ‘‘muri vetus- palace and adjoining church. 
tissimi Portus et pene collisi.” Hethought In 1612 the navigation was reopen- 


of restoring it. ed, and in 1825 the present village of 
In 1583 Card. Corneus restored the Fiumicino built. 
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tyrs of neighbouring sees and cities their days also, and then it 
was that he of Portus received his due honour. The 21st or 
23rd of August, the day when he had been always commemo- 
rated on the scene of his martyrdom and sepulture, was enrolied 
in the calendar of the city of Rome in about the 6th century, as 
the calendars evince; the very century when, in all likelihood 
(though there may have been some earlier monument) this statue 
was set up at Rome. 

On the other hand, if the addition of a graphic touch to a 
picture of the Bp. of Portus be so desirable that we must at any 
price believe him to have been buried in the Ager Veranus, on 
the Ides of August, and there, and on that day, venerated in the 
early centuries by such crowds of Christian people ; then we must 
suppose that at some undiscoverable period, for no perceptible 
purpose, and without all warrant, the entry of his name in the 
calendars became connected with the story of St Laurence, and 
his church and festival made over to a namesake of far less 
renown, while the rejected Bishop and Father was provided with 
another feast an eight days afterwards, and an obscurer shrine in 
Portus. 

This is indeed to the last degree improbable. At any rate 
we have seen, that Baronius was certainly not the author of such 
a change; that the commemorations stood as they now stand a 
thousand years before his time. We have been unable to find 
any record of such a change, or any proof “that the church of 

tome has made three Hippolytuses out of one**.” 


43 Bunsen (Vol. Iv. p. 121) would which Bunsen makes for Aug. 22, begins 
prove this by a simple juxtaposition of ‘In Porté Romand 8S. Hippolyti Epi- 
Prudentius’ Hymn with the modern — scopi,” which, followed by “‘apudeundem 
Roman Martyrology: which would of locum sepultus,” looks very like the Ti- 
course only shew that either the latter burtine way. The quotation professes 
had made three of one, or the former to be taken from the Martyrology 
one of three. Neither of these hypothe- “‘edited by Gregory XIII. and revised by 
ses are tenable, for the mistake about order of Urban VIII.” But in the ori- 
the Antiochian Hippolytus is at least as ginal edition of 1389 the words are “In 
old as the ninth century. And for the Portw Romano” ; so they are in that of 


rest I hope to have shewn some reason 1701, the revision of Clement X., and 


to believe that Prudentius did make in that of 1613 (Antwerp), the revision 
one poetical saint by a combination of of Sixtus V. 

the poetical points that belonged to The one referred to I have not seen, 
two. but if the words are quoted correctly 


The quotation from the Martyrology, they are a notable misprint. 
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This she has not done: perhaps as a colophon to our investi- 
gation it may be instructive to observe what she has done. 

We have seen that the Laurentian Hippolytus is believed to 
rest at St Denis, as the other was, as late as the 9th century, at 
Portus. One is at Cologne, and he too, according to Gelenius, 
is the Laurentian. The heads of both are at Lucca, and one 
drop of blood also. There are in divers places pieces of their 
arms. But when Cardinal Alexander Farnese (Paul IIL.) restored 
the church of St Lorenzo, Angelicus Bononiensis, a canon, made 
many essays to behold the bodies of St Hippolytus and his fellow- 
martyrs. He discovered that they lay below that potent altar for 
souls in pain which you pass in going from the church to the 
cemetery of Cyriaca. An invisible power withheld him again and 
again as he descended by a ladder towards the vault: at last by 
prayer, by watching, and by fasting he overcame; and he beheld 
the holy anatomies laid upon the ground, and a stone under every 
head. But last of all, in the year 1600 Clement the Eighth en- 
riched the Church of St Julia at Brescia with the entire body of 
St Hippolytus, and that of St Concordia to boot; we may add 
that he furthermore bestowed there St Julia herself, with the 
bones of her sisters Faith, Hope and Charity, and also of Wis- 
dom, which is the mother of them all. 


Since the above pages were written I have received Dr Dil- 
linger’s interesting work. His view is, as many of my readers are 
aware, that Hippolytus was a schismatical though orthodox 
bishop at Rome, not Bishop of Portus. On this particular sub- 
ject I hope to be able hereafter to offer a few observations to the 
contrary, but I have asswmed above that he was Bishop of Portus, 
as was natural before the appearance of Dr D.’s work. He has 
a chapter on the different saints who bore the name of Hippoly- 
tus, and I have in two or three places inserted notes from his 
work on points of which I was previously ignorant. His remarks 
on the Antiochian presbyter are most critical and to me conclu- 
sive. But there are two other lines of investigation which I had 
examined and abandoned, persuaded that no real result was ob- 
tainable from them. Dr Dillinger has however found them con- 
venient for his particular purpose, and therefore it will be well 
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briefly to state them, and to shew the worthlessness (as it appears 
to me) of the one and the unsatisfactoriness, to say the least, of 
the other. 

(1) The Acts of St Aurea. Those we possess in several 
shapes. 

The earliest has it, that that royal virgin was martyred at 
Ostia, in the persecution of Gallus A.D. 252. Seventeen converted 
soldiers were martyred at the same time, two of whom, Taurinus 
and Herkulanus, were buried at Portus. 

The next, that the martyrdoms took place at Ostia, but 
under Claudius, and that Aurea was buried by one Nonnus called 
also Hippolytus, who was himself drowned afterwards in the same 
place. 

The third, that the martyrdom was under Alexander Sev. 
erus, and that the entomber was Hippolytus Bishop of Portus. 

Now the Depositio Martyrum of A. D. 354 has for Sep. 5 the 
entry, 

Aconti, in Porto, et Nonni et Herculani et Taurini. 

Now surely the natural inference from all this is that into 
the first version of St Aurea’s Legend these three real persons, 
Nonnus or Nonus, Herculanus and Taurinus were worked in: 
that the next modeller of the story, either knew, or asserted 
without knowing, that the Latin Nonus had (as was not uncom- 
mon) a Greek Christian name Hippolytus: or else he knew that 
Nonnus was a title given to Religious Persons, and conjecturing 
that this Nonnus might be the Father of Portus*‘, was anxious to 
connect the story with so great a saint. Lastly, some writer find- 
ing the story in this shape, boldly glorifies his heroine by making 
indignation at her death the cause of Hippolytus’s martyrdom, 
and he accordingly transfers the whole scene to the time of 
Alexander Severus, and brings Hippolytus in as Bishop of Portus. 

Dillinger strangely infers (in his zeal to prove that our Hip. 
polytus had no connection with Portus) that the Hippolytus 
whose relics were kept in that place was the Nonus of the first 
Acts of Aurea: of whom we may safely say that there is no proof 

44 That Hippolytus the Bishop was Nonni, Jacobi &c.) and of Taurinus and 
really sometimes known by this title is | Herculanus on Sep. 5, has on Aug. 23 
seen by the Hieronymian Martyrology (Bp. Hippolytus’ day) 
which while it records the martyrdom In Portu Urbis Rome Hippolytus 


of the above Nonnus on 25 July, qui dicitur Nonnus. 
(In Portu Urbis Rome nat. 8, A conti, 
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whatever that his name was Hippolytus. That Hippolytus ap- 
pears at all in the later form of the legend is due solely to the 
notoriety of the fact that he was Bishop of Portus, and to the 
desire to connect so eminent a saint with St Aurea’s name. 

(2) The connection of the name of Hippolytus with that of 
Pontianus, Bp. of Rome, next but one in succession to Callistus. 

The Depositio of A.D. 354, the Liber Pontificalis, the Hiero- 
nymian Martyrology*, and Leonian Sacramentary, mention the 
13th of August as the Natale of Pontianus in the cemetery of 
Callistus, as well as that of Hippolytus on the Tivoli Road. The 
first of these also informs us that Pontianus Episcopus and Yp- 
politus Presbyter were transported to Sardinia, the Insula Nociva, 
in A.D. 235, and that the former was “In eadem insula discinctus” 
stripped of his dignity, on “iiii. Kl. Oct. et loco ejus ordinatus est 
Antheros xi. KI. Dec. cons. ss.” From this passage Dillinger and 
Bunsen have alike inferred that the Hippolytus commemorated in 
one part of Rome on the same day as Pontianus on another, is the 
same Hippolytus as was banished with him to Sardinia: that 
therefore the Hippolytus of the Ides of August was not the Lau- 
rentian, but a presbyter so called. But there is no proof of it 
except Dr D.’s “Ich zweifle nicht.” If it were so they must have 
fallen together, and probably in Sardinia, and their bones have 
been brought to Rome together, and strangest of all, after such 
long companionship in life and death, they must have been laid 
in their shrines on the self-same day on opposite sides of the 
city, and finally the great Doctor must have been robbed of his 
shrine and of his feast-day to make room for a saint of far less 
note than himself. Such a string of assumptions can never hold. 

The proofs which we have that Hippolytus fell at Portus 
make it nearly certain that like Callistus, his great antagonist, he 
did not find a grave in the Baleful Isle, but in his own city, and 
there was commemorated on Aug. 23: and that Pontianus, when- 
ever he fell, was laid by a simple coincidence, unnoticed at the 
time, in the ccemetery of his predecessor Callistus on the same 
day that was observed in memory of Laurence’s Warder and 
Convert, Aug. 13, 

* Dillinger (p. 33) quotes as if they —_ sie occidentalis Martyrologium of Fioren- 
were distinct authorities the Hiero- ini; whereas the former is only a less 
nymian catalogue in D’Achery’s Spici- perfect copy of the latter. 
legium, Vol. Iv. and the Vetustius Eccle- 

Vou. I. June, 1854. 14 
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It is amusing to see in contrast to the above coincidence, 
rejected merely because it is a coincidence, what a coincidence 
Dr Dillinger can not only admit but invent, when he conjectures 
pp. 39, 40, and again p. 68, that the account of the Horse-Mar-. 
tyrdom was derived from the discovery of an ancient sculpture 
of the death of the son of Theseus on the very spot where his 
presbyter Hippolytus was interred. This will not do; but a less 
violent conjecture might be hazarded, that as originally the man- 
ner of the death of Laurence’s Friend may have been unknown, 
the early Christian painting was a pictorial mode of writing 
above the shrine Hippotytus Martyr. 


Mar. 24, 1854. E. W. Beysoy. 


III. 


On some special Difficulties in Pindar. 


Amonc the many services which a Classical Journal is calcu- 
lated to perform, not the least important is to be recognised in 
the opportunity which it supplies for the full discussion of 
difficult and doubtful passages in the ancient writers, The com- 
mentator and editor is obliged to content himself with a brief 
statement of his own views, and with a general reference to the 
labours of his predecessors. And this is sufficient in the great 
majority of cases. But passages are found here and there, in 
which an emendation or interpretation cannot be proposed with- 
out a full discussion pro and con; and the scholar, who undertakes 
the interpretation of an author, is always glad to find such work 
done to his hand by others, or previously accomplished by him- 
self. Whether, therefore, I shall be called upon shortly to renew 
my labours as an editor of Pindar, or whether I am to enjoy a 
longer respite from that toil, I shall be glad to submit to the 
learned world my views upon a few passages, which have occupied 
my attention since the first beginning of my acquaintance with 
this author. 
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On some special difficulties in Pindar. 


I, 


In Pyth. u. 76, 77 (140, 141), the established reading is as 

follows : 

Gpaxov Kaxdv audorépas SiaBodrav imodavries, 

dpyais arevés Gdoméxwv ikeXot. 
In my commentary on the passage, I have called attention to 
the fact, that in Hschyl. Agam. 71, we have the combination 
épyas areveis, and that Hesiod uses drevjs as an epithet to véos 
in the passage: 

drevei te vow kai érippou Bovd7, (Theog. 661). 


Every scholar must feel a suspicion that in Pindar’s original 
text, drevés was not an adverb separated by a genitive dependent 
on dpyais from ixekox, to which it belongs, and thus creating a sort 
of double hyperbaton; but in some shape an epithet of the noun 
which it follows; and as it is highly probable that the passage 
was known to Aischylus, who wrote the Oresteia some twenty 
years after the publication of this ode, and immediately after a 
visit to Sicily, we must take the passage in the Agamemnon as a 
confirmation of the impression, which we derive from the order of 
the words. The question really is, whether the text requires and 
admits such an alteration as would bring the usage of drevjs in the 
passage before us, into proper harmony with the passage of 
&schylus, which may have been built upon it, and a still more co- 
incident passage of Hesiod, which must have been known to 
Pindar. A sort of instinct seems to have guided all the inter- 
preters, ancient as well as modern, to a rendering of the passage 
which is not borne out by the words as they stand. It is felt 
that the masculine ixedo, no less than the force of the passage, 
requires a designation of person, instead of an abstract feminine 
noun like imogarees, which, to save the metre, is changed by 
Bickh into imopavries; and we must read either inoparées from 
imopnrevs, Which is Hermann’s suggestion, or imoddropes, which is 
Bothe’s conjecture. Then again it is felt that these “ whisperers 
of calumnies,” must in all propriety be compared not “to the 
ways of foxes,” but “to foxes, in their ways or manners.” Thus 
the Breslau Scholiast, published by C. E. C. Schneider in 1844, 
(Apparatus Pindarici Supplementum) says, (p. 14): 1 8€ iropdries 
dyti rod imoBodcis diaBodkiav, Which seems to recognise a masculine 
noun in -evs; and again, rd d¢ ddwméxwv ikedot, dvti rod mappyyavot Kat 
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mavoipyo. xabamep dddmné, which makes the genitive dependent on 
tkekoe and not on épyais. In accordance with this, Mommsen in 
his translation of Pindar (Des Pindaros Werke in die Versmaasse 
des Originals uebersetzt, Leips. 1846), renders the passage as 
follows: “Dem Beklatschten und Hirer zugleich ist blinzelnder 
Laurer ein tédtlich Leid, gradsweges in seinen Tiicken gleichend 
dem Fuchs.” But although there can be no doubt that this is the 
meaning of the poet, it is equally clear that this meaning is not 
conveyed by the words as they siand. For there is no instance 
of the use of icedos or cixedos with the genitive of the person or 
thing which furnishes the object of comparison; and the special 
feature in the comparison is always expressed in the accusative, 
when it is added to the general object of the comparison, which 
always appears in the dative. Such a passage as Hom. Od. ¢, 
411: yedsddu eixéAn aidjv, may be taken as exemplifying the usual 
and idiomatic construction of the adjective. 

Now no reader of Pindar can be ignorant of the fact that the 
poet was familiar with the writings of Hesiod, his great country- 
man. When, therefore, Hesiod had written (Op. et D. 304): 
knpiveaot xobovpos eixedos dpyny, it seems to me impossible that 
Pindar should not have written épyjv a\oréxeoow ixedo, if he meant 
to say that the calumniators in question were like foxes in their 
character or disposition. As the « of the dative plural may be 
elided in Pindar after a double o, (Hermann. Opuse. 1. 250,) we 
may have ddaméxeoo’ ixedor here; just as we have xépdeco’ dmiBdp- 
Bporov in Pyth. 1.92. And the contracted form drev@ would be as 
allowable as ddaéj in Olymp.1. 28. Those, who are acquainted 
with paleography, need not he told, that the changes of the final 
syllables -a:s, -es, -v, into nv, 7, eco, are as slight as possible, and 
any one may see that they all belong to the same class; namely, 
that the change of ddoméxav into ddorékecc- is, vice versa, a result 
of the same confusion as that which substituted dpyais for dpyy. 
But even if the diplomatic probability of the corruption were much 
less than it is, I would rather adopt the supposition that the text 
is faulty, than come to some conclusions, which seem to me quite 
inadmissible; namely, that Zschylus wrote dpyas dreveis, when he 
found dpyais drevés in this passage; and that Pindar did not know 
his own language, and wrote dpyais ddwméxov ixedor, When he meant 
dpyjv aroréxecow ixedor, and that too when a poet of his own 
country, with whose writings he is known to have been familiar, 
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had written dpyjy cixedos xnpyvecow. The use of arevés as an ad- 
verb, which is acknowledged by the grammarians (Suidas, s. v. 
Anecd, Bekker. p. 458), and confirmed by some few passages from 
the later writers, seems to me to be a secondary idiom. As an 
adjective drevjs denotes “firm” and “tenacious,” and is applied 
to the ivy clinging to a tree, to a firm character, to the inexora- 
ble will of God, to the stubborn and obstinate temper of a per- 
verse man. In the second of these applications it is used by 
Eschylus in the passage referred to: and Maximus Tyrius fur- 
nishes a comment on this use of the word, durperrov ri Ociov Kai 
drevés kat amapairnrov, (Diss. 1x. p. 117). In the last or unfavour- 
able sense of the word it is used by Pindar here, and in the same 
way Plutarch (Cato. c. 5) speaks, drevois adyav 7Oovs eyed ridewa 
x... This is in accordance also with the second part of the 
definition of Timzeus, 6 oxAnpis kai avirecxtos mpos 6 xpy imei~a. So 
convinced am I that arevés in the passage before us refers to 
épyyv and not merely to ixehu, that, if I were not able to sustain 
the emendations which I have proposed by the authority of He- 
siod, and if I were obliged to retain some feminine noun, either 
the imopaites of Bickh, or the imogavries of Bergk, as the subject of 
the sentence, I would still read dpyiy drevés, dkwméxeco’ ixehov, making 
dreves and ixeAovy neuter predicates in apposition with dyayoy xaxdy. 
But the argument is, in my judgment, conclusive in favour of the 
other changes; and, adopting the orthographic alteration of 
dia8odrav into diaBokvav as proposed by Bergk, on the authority of 
Theognis, 324, meOduevos yarern, Kipve, diarBoriy, | would with the 
utmost confidence read and translate the two lines as follows: 
dpaxyov Kakov audorepots SiarBorrav tmodarées, 
opyiy arevy ahonéxeto’ tkedot, 

“An unconquerable evil to both parties are the sneaking whis- 
perers of calumnies, in their intractable temper like unto 
foxes.” 


II, 


The second strophe of the fifth Pythian Ode, vv. 30—39 
(41—55), has given a great deal of trouble to the German edi- 
tors, but no one of them, as it appears to me, has discovered the 
seat of the corruption, or produced the true remedy. The con- 
text necessary for the full developement of the meaning stands 
as follows in the text of Béckh and Dissen: 
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Epode I. v. 4. 
dite S€ Kappwrov efx’ éraipwr, 
a > ‘4 > , »* 
Os ov Tay Emipadeos ayov 
éyuvdov Ovyatépa mpdpacw Barridav 
adixero Sdpous OeyoKxpedvtwy: 
GX’ dpicOdpparoy 
vdart Kaoradias Eevwbels yépas audpéeBadre teaiow xépats 


Strophe II. 
aknpatots dviats 
modapxéwv Sider’ Gv Spdpav répevos. 
KatékAacs yap évréwy abevos oder adda kpeuarat, 
droga yxeptapay 
textévav Saidad’ ayov 
Kptcatov Addov 
dpeunpev év Kowddmedov vamos 
Geov: té oh exer kumapicowov 
peAabpov aud’ avdpiavte cxeddr, 
Kpjyres bv rogopdpar réyei Mapvacip xabeooay tov povddporoy, puror. 


This text is indebted to Thiersch and Bickh for the insertion 
of dy in the 2nd line of the strophe, to Hermann for the change 
of dSaddduara, which spoils the metre of 1. 5, into daidada, and to 
Béckh for xa$eocay rév instead of xa$éccayro in the last line. The 
recent editions have also substituted ré o¢’, the reading of most of 
the MSS., for the Aldine réo’, which the Editio Brubachiana writes 
réco’: and Hermann has proposed to read rexréma for rexrévev in 
1, 5, and &y for é&v in 1.7. Beyond this, no attempt has been made 
to reform the text of the passage, in which the commentators 
seem to acquiesce. To me, however, it appears that these words 
cannot have proceeded from Pindar, and that they require not 
only a restoration of the common reading réco’, but also a more 
important alteration of the word xpéyara, The general meaning 
of the passage is clear. Carrhotus deserved the highest praise 
for his careful driving, rendered more conspicuous by the fact, 
that forty chariots were upset in the race. He did not, like his 
unlucky competitors, go back to Cyrene with pretexts and 
excuses, the children of after-thoughts, but crowned his master 
with the prize of victory, because he escaped all damage in the 
chariot-race. “The fact is,” says the poet, “that he broke none 
of the strong equipage, but”—if we are to follow Bickh’s text— 
“all his chariot and harness, which he brought with him to the 
Criszean dell, are suspended; wherefore the chamber of cypress- 
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wood has them, &c.” To this method of dealing with the pas- 
sage before us I have many objections. In the first place, it 
does not seem very natural that the active xaréx\ace, predicated 
of the charioteer, should be so directly opposed to the passive 
kpeparat, predicated of the chariot. Then, there is no statement 
of the place where the chariot was hung up, until we get into a 
totally different sentence, beginning with 7é o¢e. Then again, I 
do not think that, as the rexréva daidada clearly refer to the dros 
dippos of the antistrophe, suspension in the temple would be the 
proper or usual mode of dealing with such an offering. Lastly, 
I do not agree with Bickh that, “ézéca dictum est ad omissum et 
cogitatione supplendum zavra ;’ 


> 


or with Dissen, that the empha- 
tic récca “ nescio quomodo ineptum est et non Pindaricum.” On 
the contrary, it appears to me, that as the relative clause, which 
precedes, contains a description or statement of the objects con- 
secrated, the antecedent ought to be expressed in the following 
or correlative clause, which tells us in what part of the temple at 
Delphi the chariot was deposited. If the verb xpéuara: had not made 
its appearance in the text, no one I conceive would have objected 
for a moment to the construction dréca ayov Gpuewperv, réc0 eye 
uedabpov. For these reasons, I think that the old reading réco’ is 
better than the ré o¢’, which has been reimported from the MSS., 
and that the genuine text is to be sought in some restitution 
which will make Carrhotus the subject of all the verbs, and pre- 
serve the unbroken tenor of the passage. The primary corrup- 
tion is the verb xpéyara, which is inappropriate in itself, and 
wants a local predicate to help out its meaning. If we would 
discover the diplomatic or palezeographic origin of this corruption, 
we must apply a principle of great importance in verbal criticism, 
especially in the case of ancient vitiations of the text. This 
principle, which I have applied to the correction of one of the 
most extensive corruptions in the text of Sophocles (Antiy. 607, 
p. 186), is thus defined: resemblances between the terminations 
of successive lines produce interpolations or absorptions of sylla- 
bles. Thus we have here 

— rep jevos 

— kp[ew Jara 

—  x€epltapav 


ayav. 


As the terminations -a and -ewy are often confused, I see in this 
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sequence an explanation of the change from xparéwv, which I 
believe was the original word at the end of 1. 32, into xpéuara; 
the -ey- having slipt down from r-eu-evos, and the -areoy having 
passed from its contact with ayy and apay into ara, 

I am led to the conclusion that xparéwy is the true reading by 
the simple fact that it is the very word which Pindar would be 
most likely to use in this collocation. Compare the words: dp.- 
oOappatov yépas aupéBade reaiow xopats—xparéoy, With Pyth. u, 
4—6: rerpaopias, evapparos ‘lépwy ev & kpatéwy tnravyéow avednoey 
’Oprvyiav orepavois. Surely no one will fail to see a perfect simi- 
larity of phrase in these two passages; and if there were no 
trace of xparéov in the words under consideration, I should miss 
the word on its own account. But with this participle inserted, 
it becomes necessary that Carrhotus, to whom it refers, should be 
the nominative to the verb in the antecedent clause. And inde- 
pendently of any grammatical necessity, it is more natural that 
the poet should tell us what Carrhotus did with his equipage, 
than that a new nominative péAadpov should be introduced to tell 
us where the vehicle was to be found. I think therefore that we 
must substitute for ¢ye: inl. 37, Pindar’s favourite word é@ye:, which 
occurs twice before in this passage (Il. 25, 34), and which may be 
followed by an accusative of motion without a preposition accord- 
ing to Pindar’s practice (see 1.27). This change is not unconnected 
with the old corruption of roc¢’ for rogo’ in this place. For it is 
possible that the reading of the MSS. has originated in some 
marginal gloss of écgéper or mpoopépe to explain the dye with an 
accusative following. Some critics might prefer to substitute 
mpoopeper in the text for roopexer, on the authority of Olymp. tx. 
108 : roiro 8é rporpépwr GOkov: but I am convinced that dye is the 
true reading, and I would dlso substitute ayov for dydv in Pyth. 
x. 15: 

€Onxe kat Babvdcipwr trd Kippas ayov 

wétpav xpatnoimoda Ppikiav, 
where the mention of wealth immediately afterwards strengthens 
my belief that Phricias was a horse (cf. Isthm. m1. 17). With 
these two emendations, I think it will be admitted that every 
difficulty vanishes from the passage before us, which may then 
be translated as follows: ‘ for he broke none of the strong equi- 
page” (for évrea see Nem, 1x. 22; Bickh says: ‘ évréwv non de freenis 
sed de ipso curru est’); “ but gaining the victory, whatever orna- 
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mented workmanship of the handicraftsmen bringing to the 
Criszean hill he passed to the hollow dell of the God, just so 
much (i.e. without any diminution) brings he to the cypress 
hall hard by the image, which the Cretan bowmen placed in the 
Parnassian temple, that image which grew in one piece, and was 
so taken up from the stem.” The internal coherence of a passage 
is after all the best evidence of its genuineness, and the expe- 
rienced critic can judge for himself whether the established 
reading agrees with the context or requires some alteration, 
diplomatically feasible, in order to carry out the manifest inten- 
tion of the writer. I do not believe that Pindar wrote the 
passage before us as it has been hitherto edited. I do believe 
that the changes which I have suggested are both in accordance 
with the meaning, which he designed to convey, and with the 
usages and requirements of the Greek language. It is a question 
of minor importance whether we ought to construe dyav with és 
varos, and Guewvev with Addov, as Bickh does; or, as I have done, 
vice versa. The latter construction is suggested by the order of 
the words, and supported by the facts of the case. Carrhotus 
landed at Cirrha, went up the stream of the Pleistus to the 
Criszean hill, and then passed on to the hippodrome in the valley 
at the foot of Mount Parnassus. The verb dyei8w signifies both 
and here it bears a 
meaning from which these two applications have diverged, 
namely, to pass from one place to another. 


2 


“to quit a place” and “to go to a place;’ 


Ill. 


Almost every commentator has proposed a distinct emenda- 
tion of Nem. v1. 51, 2, (84,85), which stands thus in the old text : 
Bapd S€ ode veixos eumed 
AxidAeds xapal xaBBais af’ dpudroy, 
Hermann (Opuse. I. p. 261,) proposed : 
Bapd 8€ ode veixos Eumas 
xaBBas "AyiAeds xapal adv ad’ dpyarar. 
Bickh at first read: 
Bapd Sé ode veixos eumag? 
‘Aywreds xapadis xaraBas ad’ dpyaror. 
He afterwards accepted Dissen’s conjecture: 
Bapt dé ou Seige veixos 
xapat xataBas ‘Ayieds ag’ dpyarar. 
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Boissonade’s text is: éumaio’ ‘AyiAdcds yauai xaBas. Bergk adopts 
Dissen’s emendations. And Rauchenstein (Zeitschrift f. d. Alter- 
thumswissenschaft, 1844, no, 51. p. 407) gives us the following 
arrangement of the text: 
Bapv S€ ogi OijKe veixos 
xaSBas xapai dp’ Ayres ad’ dpydrar. 

Or: xaBBas xapadis p’ ‘Aytreds. 

As no one of these proposals has been generally received, it 
is not surprising that I cannot acquiesce altogether in any of 
them, or that I think the true reading still undiscovered, It 
appears to me that it still lurks in the traces of the old text, 
which is, -cqu veixos gumeo’ "Ayres xapat xaSB8ds, xaS8as, or in one 
MS. xap8ds. The first step is to consider the meaning of the 
context. The scholiast, from whose Bapeiav kai éray6j payny dua 
roverkiay adrois émédecev Dissen has borrowed his dcige veixos, obvi- 
ously did not understand the passage. Pindar says that the 
fame of the Macide had spread afar by land and sea, and had 
leapt at one bound even to the £thiopians. Then follows our 
text, which ought surely to signify that Achilles, by slaying 
Memnon, had caused them, far removed as they were, heavy 
sorrow or pain. There is nothing in the context or in the mytho- 
logy of the acide to justify the term veixos here. Pindar must 
have written Bapi wévOos (as in Ol. 1. 25), or, what would be the 
same thing in his style, Bapd éAxos (see Pyth. 1.91). The name 
‘AyAAeds written with two ’s, which is the less common ortho- 
graphy in Pindar, and transferred from its proper place before a¢’ 
dpparov, to the end of the previous line, contains the last traces 
of éAxos, which ought to be restored to the text without its gloss 
dyos* ; and I am the more convinced of this because the pre- 
ceding word éuzeo’ seems to me to have sprung from «xapfas, a 
faulty reading for xaSdas, which must have preceded ‘Ayirevs in 
some copies. If then we remove éyzeo’ ‘AyiAdcds from the end of 
the line and leave them to be represented by xaSds, or, as in the 
Augustinus codex, by xayBas AyAcis, and retain only édxos from 
‘Ax-“AAev’s, we shall find the necessary verb évexev in the substan- 
tive veixos, and changing Secdweixos into & és of’ évecxev, we shall 
have a reading required by the context, and not very far 
removed from the traces of the MSS. If however we take the 


* Ax-deus=dxos-éAxos. 
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form xafds, on the analogy of xdzerov (Olymp. vit. 38), instead of 
the common xara8ds,—and the MSS. lead us to this—we shall 
require another short syllable in the second line. This will be 
supplied to us by a line which Pindar may have had in his recol- 
lection when he wrote the passage, Iliad, 1v. 419: 


% pa kat €& dxéwv atv trevyeow GAto yapace. 

These changes, slight in themselves, but important in their 
effects, seem to meet every requirement of the sense and metre. 
The corruption of éexev into veixos would be assisted by the 
resemblance of the latter to the Axos which immediately fol- 
lowed, and the phrase Bapi éverxev Zdxos would be justified by the 
use of ¢épo in Isthm. 1, 63: 9 pay rodddxe cat ri ceowrapevoy €vOv- 
piav peif@ péper, “causes or conveys greater gladness.” The 
context of the passage before us will run thus: 

mératan & emt xOdva xai Sia Oadacoas rydrdbev 

évop’ av’rav* Kai és Aidioras 
Mépvovos ovK drovootacavtos émadro: Bapv & és od) Evercev Edkos 
xapate xaBds ‘Ayirels ad’ dppdror, 

baevvas vidv edt évapi€ev Ados axpa 

€yxeos Caxdrovo. 
“Far flies over land and across the sea their name: even to 
the £thiopians with one bound it leaped when Memnon returnéd 
not: and to them Achilles, jumping down from his chariot, 
when he slew with the point of his wrathful spear the bright 
Aurora’s son, caused (lit. carried) a heavy pang.” 


uF. 

Among the proofs that even professed scholars have still some- 
thing to learn in Greek may be mentioned the astounding fact that 
there are even nowadays persons, who believe that xai mep may 
be construed with a finite verb. All English scholars, who have 
passed through the discipline of our University Examinations, 
will, I am sure, adopt the statement in my Greek Grammar, art. 
621. p. 243: “ The commonest mode of expressing our ‘although’ 
in Greek is by the participle, either alone or followed by wep (in 
the poets) or preceded by xai rep. The student must be careful 
not to suppose that xai rep, in itself, signifies ‘although.’ This 
fancy is the cause of the common blunder of placing xai rep be- 
fore a finite verb.” Those, who have any real feeling for Greek 
construction, must have an intuitive conviction that xai mep can 
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no more introduce a finite concessive sentence than xai or rep 
separately. It is to be remarked that xai in this combination 
signifies “even” not “and,” and the practice of separating the 


two particles, as in kai pdda rep Keyodopevos, and the like, shows that 
the concession is not in the particles themselves, but in the par- 
ticiple. In point of fact, although concessive sentences are of 
perpetual occurrence in Greek, as in other languages, there are 
only three examples, so far as I know, where the existing text 
exhibits xai wep with a finite verb. And as the corruption in 
each case is obvious and the remedy easy, really good scholars 
in this country will be surprised to hear that the most recent 
Greek grammarians in Germany, and certain Englishmen who 
pin their faith on the Germans, persist in teaching that xai mep 
may, though rarely, be used with the finite verb! The three 
passages to which I refer are, (a) Pindar Nem. Iv. 36: éuma kai 
mep txet Babeia movrias GApa péooov; (b) Plato Symp. p. 219 C: kai 
mep exeivd ye @unv te elvat, & Gvdpes Sixacrai* Sicacrai yap €ore rijs 
Swxparovs imepnpavias. (c) Theophrastus Charact. c. U.: xai mep 
ei ris kat GAXos exeis mpds Ta Eryn wéAawvay tiv rpixa. To begin with the 
last, as the most recent and least important of the three passages, 
we have obviously a corruption for xai rot cimep tis Kai Gddos exes 
k.t.d., the wep having left its usual place in this construction, 
In the passage of Plato also (which is omitted in the Vatican 
MS.) the position of ye shows that xai wep here has taken the 
place of xai rox, which is constantly followed by ye, as in Eurip. 
Orest. 77: xai rot orév@ ye ris KAXvrayyjotpas pdpov. Plato Pheedo, 
p. 68: Kai ror ghapev ye ddvvarov «iva. Besides, the passage is 
corrective rather than merely concessive, and therefore xai ro 
is the better combination of particles. And so entirely is rep 
in the concessive construction limited to the participle, that even 
when it is added to xai ro, which generally takes the finite verb, 
the participial construction follows; as in Herod. vim. 53: «ai 
Tot mep amroKpyuvov édvros Tov xwpiov. Such being the case, it may 
seem surprising that, like all the other editors of Pindar, I 
allowed xai wep to stand in the passage quoted above, without 
any remark, and without suggesting the correction, which I be- 
lieve to be as certain as it is necessary: éuma keirep exer, aS in the 
passage from Soph. Ajax 563 which I have quoted in my note: 
doxvov éuma, kei raviv tnAwmds oixver. The fact is that when I was 
writing my notes on Pindar some 14 years ago, I was consulted 
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by an eminent scholar, who was then engaged in examining for 
the Classical Tripos at Cambridge, as to the amount of discredit 
which ought to attach to a candidate for high honours who had 
construed xai wep with a finite verb in his Greek composition. I 
expressed my opinion that it was a blunder of the gravest 
character, and ought to be visited accordingly. In this opinion 
he concurred. But the subject was discussed a day or two 
afterwards in the company of other scholars, the passage from 
Plato was adduced, and the doubt was raised, whether there 
might not be many exceptions to a rule which appeared to us to 
be imperatively required by the genius of the Greek language. 
As the assertion of a negative is proverbially dangerous both in 
law and logic, I thought it best to make no remarks on the 
passage in Pindar until I had ascertained that there were no 
other examples of the construction in question. And having 
now sought in vain, for many years, to find any fourth violation 
of this idiom, I can have no hesitation in pronouncing that xai 
mep with a finite verb is utterly inadmissible. I am no lover of 
Procrustean canons, but the general analogy of a language, 
fortified by a thousand examples, must override three exceptional 
cases, in which there is so plain and simple a road to the neces- 
sary correction. 


V. 


Although I did not, in editing Pindar, venture to remove from 
the text the faulty construction of xai mep with a finite verb to 
which I have just now directed attention, I did not hesitate to 
correct the converse error, namely, the appearance of a parti- 
ciple with a conditional particle in Ol, 1. 56, where for e? 8é pw 
€xov tis older rd peddov, I read ed d€ uy Exar tis oidev 7d péAdov, taking 
«} with oida. I said in the preface (p. xi.) that the emphasis on 
ed justifies its position, and I have since then fallen in with the 
following passage of Plato (Resp. vi. p. 492 £.), where we have a 
similar prominence of the same adverb: «3 yap xp) «idéva. With 
regard to the general question whether a participle can be used 
for the finite verb in conditional sentences, the alleged examples 
are so few and the necessity for such a construction is so inca- 
pable of proof, that I should not hesitate to adopt the simplest 
mode of getting rid of the difficulty. In addition to those, which 
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I have mentioned in the note on Pindar, there is only one 
example with which I am acquainted, namely, in the passage of 
Solon quoted by Demosthenes (de Falsa Legat. § 289), where 
Wolf’s conjecture: «i yé ts [}] pevyor is required by the metre. 
The passage which creates the greatest difficulty is Aschyl. 
Agam. 414: 


mapeow Sdéa pepovoa yapw paraiar: 

parav yap evr ay eaOdd tis Soxay spay 

mapadAdgaca bia yepav 

BeBaxev dis od pebvorepor 

mTepois omadois Umvov KedevOors, 
where the poet is probably referring to Homer, J/. xxi. 99, 100: 
apetato xepot pidnor ovd édaBe. I cannot think that mapadddooo, 
which does not occur elsewhere in Aschylus, and which does not 
apply to the mere evanescence of a vision, would be used in this 
passage. Besides, the corresponding passage in the strophe 
BeBaxer pina dia wvddv, Shows that Hschylus intended the d:a xepav 
to depend upon the f¢8axev which follows, and not on some parti- 
ciple preceding. Then again the phrase da yxepév points to the 
omission of some word in which the stretching out of the arms 
to embrace the visionary form was expressly signified. Having 
regard then to the fact that Aschylus frequently imitated 
Homer, that the preceding épav explains the loss by absorption 
of the first syllable of the verb used by Homer in the parallel 
passage, and that the full form of the subjunctive aorist épcénra 
is represented by the traces of the text opavy mapaddafaca, where 
mapaddao- may represent yp. dAdws written under parav, and the 
first syllable may have been suggested by mdp-eo. at the begin- 
ning of the previous line; I cannot help thinking that the inser- 
tion of épéénra is a better remedy for the impossible construction 
of cir’ avy with a participle, than Scholefield’s Soxév 6pa, which is 
after all rather doubtful Greek. That épéyec6a might be used by 
#ischylus with special reference to the hands is clear from 
Choeph. 420, ra xepds dpéypara compared with Agam. 1082, mporeives 


de xeip’ ex xeupds dpeyouéva. And as dpéyoua is followed by an accu- 
sative in the Attic dramatists, and ode is a perfectly general 
pronoun of reference in Aschylus, the metre might be completed 
by writing : 


patav yap, edt ay éecOda tis Soxay épav 
> , , ‘ -~ 
épegnrai ode, Sia xepav 
BéBarev dys x.T.A. 
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VI. 


Hitherto I have dealt with difficulties resulting from a faulty 
text. In the remaining example I have merely to vindicate the 
existing text from the imputation of violating the most important 
rule in Greek syntax—that respecting the position of the article. 
Nothing can be more certain than that all words, used for the 
purpose of definition, either stand between the article and the 
noun, or have their own article prefixed. Yet it may sometimes 
happen that an apposition is parenthetically inserted instead of 
being affixed, and this is the case in Nem, vu. 53: 

kdpov 8 exe 

kat pere kat Ta Tépry avée Agpodiora. 
Every person really imbued with Greek must feel that Adpodiow 
cannot be, like reprvd, a mere epithet of avéea. On the contrary, 
the omission of the article before ped, the other subject of the 
verb ye, would induce us to expect that the other nominative 
would also be without this definitive prefix, and, in point of fact, 
the sentence is completed by képov éyer Kat pede kai adpodicw. But 
the poet inserts parenthetically ra reprva dvbea, “those sweet 
flowers,” with reference to the same sort of imagery as that in 
Eschylus Supplices 979, where I read, following the traces of 
the MSS.: 

kapTro@para orafovra Knpvooer Kirpis 

kawpa Korver tad’ ws pevew “Epos. 
ef, Pind. Pyth. 1v. 33, xodvev peiva. 

We meet with other examples of the inserted apposition, 
which have not been noticed by scholars, and which are very 
likely to confuse the minds of learners ; thus, we have in the same 
chorus of Euripides (Bacche, 978) : 

dvo.otpyoarée viv 
émt Tov ev yuvatkopin@ arora 
SdAvov Mawwadev oxdérov Avoowddn, 
where I have inserted dédtov from 1]. 954, and omitted xara before 
oxérov for the sake of the metre. And a little lower down we 
find (993) : 
tov Gbeov, dvopov, adtkov, 
*Exlovos ydvov ynyevi. 

In both these passages it seems clear to me that the influ- 
ence of the article does not extend beyond orod@ in the former 
passage, and the three adjectives beginning with the negative a- 
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in the second extract; so that the meaning will be “against him Ir 
in the counterfeit woman’s robe, a deceitful spy of the Meenads m 
in his own opinion, but really mad himself;” and “the godless, bi 
lawless, reckless one, Echion’s earth-born son.” e. 
J. W. DonaLpson. | 

Bury St Epsvunp’s, éu 


29 March, 1854. 


fr: 

h 
IV. , 

va 

Remarks on some of the Greek Tragic Fragments. 

In the course of the following remarks, I have taken occasion to 
to correct a few oversights in my Epistle to Dr Gaisford, pub- Wwe 
lished in 1852. The references throughout are not to Dindorf, ch 
but to Wagner’s recently completed edition. 

sch. Cabiri. fr. 5 (94). 
Ai 


Aeivew, Blomfield’s, or rather Heath’s correction of dureiv (for 
which I had suggested \ciSev) is probably right, as the sense of rai 
the passage seems to be, that the Cabiri are going to drink till 
no sort of liquor is left. Wagner properly refers to the preced- 
ing fragment, preserved by Plut. Quest. Conviv. 2. 1. 7. p. 6328, 


el tis dvtiotpépas airi@ro Tovs AicxvAov KaBeipous “ dfous omavigew ddpa” Is 
moucavras, womep avrot traifovres nmeiAnoav. Alo 
sch, Niobe. fr. 5 (154). jm 

émtppobet for dpexOci is a conjecture of Gérlitz: vide Lidd. and 

Se. s.v. The imitation of Aristias, inc. fab. fr. 1 (6), pixaw & 

Gpéxber 7d Aadivov wédor, first pointed out by Toup, seems to shew 
that some other correction is required. Probably in Aschylus No 
we ought to read may dpexOcira médov, with Ahrens, in Aristias if | 
@pexOciro Adivoy medov. aig 
Esch. Ostologi (Ossilegi). fr. 1 (171). as | 
oxonds for xérraBos, though not mentioned by Dindorf, is a Tov 
correction of Dobree’s, Adv. 11. p. 351, printed among his notes, eve 


not on Aschylus, but on Athenzeus. Hermann’s objection to the 
metre of the line so corrected may be met by Supp. 516, adv 
ovrt Sapdy xpdvoy epnpeae matnp, which, as usual, he chooses to alter. 





2 a) SS 
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In v. 4, éort oxomds iS merely an error for éricxoros, “ hitting the 
mark,” which is to be constructed with the verb (éppirrev?) at the 
beginning of the next line. éi and éor are frequently confused : 
e.g. Cho. 170, 519. Aldus gives éri. Dobree came near the truth 
when he conjectured rois & dyxvAntois xoocdBos énicxona “Ocowv 


éuav nBdca xeip épiero. 
sch, Promethei. frr. 1, 2 (180). 

Paley (Terminalia, p. 71) seems right in separating the two 
fragments quoted by Galen, the réudié, as he remarks, being in 
the first evidently a whirlwind, in the second probably a volcanic 
vapour. This would lead us to refer the second passage, 

e€evdaBov S€, py oe mpooBdAdn ordpa 
méeugué mixpa yap, kov dia (wis arpoi, 
to the Prometheus rupddpos, where it may have been Hephestus’ 
warning to Prometheus not to come too near the voleano Mosy- 
chlus, where he was working. 
Esch. Toxotides, fr. 2 (232). 

Antigon. Caryst. Hist. Mirab. c. 127. p. 174, qaiverar 8€ kat 
AicxvAos icropixas rd TowovToy ovTws mas eipnxevar mpos Tas mapOEvous €v 
tais Toféricw 

Gav tais dyvais mapbevos yaundiov 
Aéxtpov acres wn (Herm. éroiun) Brepparwr pemBovdn (Salm. pémec 


Bohn). 
Is it possible that adev (a3av) may belong to the preceding sentence, 
Alcxidos . .. ev tais Togdriow Gdov, and that the quotation in full 


may have been ds raiow dyvais, OF rais pev yap dyvais, or something of 
the kind? 
sch. ine. fr. 7 (279). 
veas & dmapas jvix’ av EavOy otaxus, 
arity vw avis audwopnoe mrépvé. 
None of the editors has remarked on éav6j: yet it has no sense 
if taken from éaive, while fav$éa does not seem to occur. ji’ 
aigéné7 might be suggested, but the true reading is probably ¢£av63, 
as in Pers, 821, d8pis yap eEavOod0" éxaprace orayuv “Arns, dev mayKAav- 
rov é£aya Oépos. Comp, Soph. Mant. fr. 4 (369), mparov pev 6-/re 
Aevkdy avOodvra oraxuy. 
sch. ine. fr. 13 (285). 
ov ror p edvoas, ov pe Kkaraiew Soxeis. 
Grotius reads xarapéciv. Perhaps xaraadoiy may be better, as 
Vou. I. June, 1854, 15 
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the editors seem right in referring the line to Meleager. Her- 
mann’s ov ro pe pvods (the reading of Plut. vit. Demetr. c. 35, 
p. 905. D), ov pe karavaveiv Soxeis, Horace’s “ Exanimat lentus spec- 
tator, sedulus inflat,” is highly ingenious: but the application to 
fortune appears from the passages of Plutarch to have been 
made by Demetrius, not found by him in schylus. 
sch. ine. fr. 14 (286). 
Oapoets mévov yap axpov otk €xee xpédvov. 
The text is sound, dxpoy being the nom., as is shewn by the con- 
text in Plut. de Aud. Poet. 14, p. 36..c, which Dindorf does not 
quote. 
#sch. ine. frr. 45, 46 (314, 315). 
7d ToL Kakov TOO@Kes Epyerat Bporois, 
kat tapmAdknua, TO Tepdvte thy Oe. 
There seems reason to suppose that these lines go together, as 
they are quoted continuously in the Aug. MS. of Stobzeus, and 
also in Theophilus (ad Autolyc. 2. p. 257, ed. Wolf.) May not 
they be explained “ Suffering comes quick on mortals, even as 
transgression on him (namely) that violates justice,” where the 
use of xai instead of a relative particle is consonant with ancient 
simplicity, and actually more forcible? Compare such phrases 
as Gp’ Epyov ap’ eros. In car dur. which Hermann has anticipated, 
or per’ dum. we should rather miss the article. 
sch. ine. fr. 79 (348). 
Boas towide mpdyparos Oewpis av. 
Valckenaer Odas. Perhaps épas, as in Ag. 1623, ody dpas dpav rade ; 
but there is no context to guide us, 
Asch. ine. fr. 175 (444). 

Phot. p. 447, 14, mpéyarr rd dpodoat. Aicytdos. It is surprising 
that Hermann, who quotes this gloss to support Boissonade’s 
correction of mpéyeev for rpeyerer in Ag. 1328, should not have 
seen that we must consequently read cxia ms dv mpéyecev, “ One 
would compare them to a shadow.” Comp. ib. 552, ra péev mus 
Aétevev ebmeras Exew. So in Supp. 301, gaciv, mpérovra BovOdpa ravpo 
d¢uas, mpérovra is active, “making his body like.” 

Soph. Aleadee. fr. 9 (85). 


a , 2 , ee , 

Ta xpnpar avOporoow evpiocxer pidovs, 
‘ , > ~ , 

avOis Sé€ rias, eira rhs vmepratns 
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, > »” , , “se 
tupavvidos t ayovow aicxiotny edpay. 
»”* o *O_8 > ‘ ” 17 
€mTetTa O OUvOEIS €xOpos oUuTE GueTat 
. ae a , ee ‘ 
mpos xpnuaé’, ot te uvtes apvodtytat orvyeiv. 
‘ ——_ a 4 
Sewos yap epmew mottos és te TaBata 
a tod a ae ; . 
kal mpos ta Bara, xondbev mevns avip 
n> > ‘ a’ 24 c 2 = - 
pnd evrvyav Suvacr’ ay ov epa rye. 
; A " , 
kat yap Svaedes copa kai Svodvupov 
’ , »” , 2° 
yooon copoy riénow evpoppdr 7’ ideiv. 
pov S€ xaipew Kat vooeiv efovcia 


, — > , , 
TAPECTLy auT@ kamexpuvacba Kaka, 


In v. 3 there is considerable variety of reading in the MSS. of 
Stobeeus, HKovow OY adkovow being found for 7’ ayovow, dyxiorny and 
idtorny for aicxiorny. ayxiotny would seem to be right, as furnish- 
ing the best explanation of aicyisrny, out of which no alteration 
in the context could extract any sense. If we take dyyiorny with 
tupavvidos, Salmasius’ Oaxotow for + ayovcw is probable enough, 
though something might be said for avoiding a change of con- 
struction, by reading tayeicav. Possibly, however, the word may 
be a corruption of a substantive in the dative, which was meant 
to be constructed with dyxiormy, a structure found in Homer and 
Pindar; and in that case the word can hardly have been anything 
else than @eotaw. In vy. 7 Bara appears to be merely an error for 
Béoma. The strange use of dvcdvypoy, v. 9, as opposed to coddr, 
probably requires noting and illustrating, not correcting: but the 
word may be a corruption of some less known compound, such 
as dvcrwpiAor, or duvc- may have crept in from dvcedés, the text 
having been originally something like xai yap Svoedes cdpa kai 
TTapevov yrooons copdy ridyow. In v. 11, Bergk’s xavoceiv and 
Ellendt’s xod vooeiv rather jar with kamxpivacda, so that we must 
either accept Vater’s explanation yatpew kai voceiy = xaipew vocodrra, 
or read yvoootvr, where the mixture of datives and accusatives 
would be idiomatic enough. With the sense comp. Juv. vu. 193, 
“Felix orator quoque maximus et jaculator: Et si perfrixit, 
cantat bene.” 

Soph. Amphiaraus, fr. 8 (124). 
év ovre wéAXets ot’ Gypavdros Bords. 

It seems evident from the passage in Erot. Lex. p. 306, that 
Schneidewin and others are right in supposing wéA\es to be a mis- 
take for some case of meds, probably weddjs. It is strange how- 
ever that Schneidewin, who himself refers to rav oiv rav meAXav, 
Theocr. v. 99, should have changed oi’ here into swév, when of’ so 

15—2 
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naturally suggests oiés. Any further restoration must be mere 


guess-work in the absence of the context: but weAdijjs olds aypavdos 
Borns would come sufficiently near the original, without being 
improbable in itself. 

Soph. AyAdéws epacrai. fr. 6 (159). 

tédos & 6 xupds of draws adn Gere 

ovr’ év xepoiv Td Kripa ovppopoy peévery. 
Perhaps oir’ ev xepoiv ro. 

Soph. Erigone. fr. 2 (226). 

Erotian. p. 374, imodpor, xpupaiov, ds gnow 6 Tapavrivos. paprupei 
yap 5 Sopoxdjs ev Sunpeydvyn (Sic) Aéyr: “viv 3° eipy Urodpos €& aitav Ews 
amdXece Te Kat avros efarwAeTo.” péuvnrat 6 avtds kal ev "Ieyeveia. Kat 6 
“Immoxpatns d€ cages moet Aéeywr: “ ovOev Srre kai Umoppov Kai Exov mepi 
aird Oaddapas.” ei obv ai xaradvces Oadapar éyovrat, cixdtws wav TO oKeTd- 
pevoy xpuaidy éore xai droppov. The word imdpodos occurs in Eurip. 
Iph. Aul. 1204, to which it has been restored by Hermann after 
Scaliger, in place of the corrupt imdcrpodov or imérpodor, so that it 
is possible it may have been the word explained by Tarentinus as 
kpupaios, a sense which it might very well bear, Zrotian having 
confused Sophocles and Euripides. It would also not be out of 
place in the passage from Hippocrates (Vol. v1. p. 18, ed. Littré), 
where izdppoor is actually the reading of one MS., iradppov of the 
rest. Hipp. is speaking of the veins which lie about the bones, 
and @addya agrees well with inépodos, which happens to be exactly 
expressed by Erotian’s creméyevos. We might also suggest that 
Hipp. wrote xaddyuas, regarding indpopos as a derivative from épo- 
gos, a reed, as it seems to be in Eur. Orest. 147. Against all this 
is to be urged the fact, that Smagpos, found in an obscure passage, 
Rhes, 711, seems to have been a traditional synonym of xpu¢aios, 
as appears from Hesych. 16 un gavepiv “Yrappov déyovaw, adda (aAXor) 
Td "Ymrappov tiv typaciay Exov éeueph abpe@. Enot, kpvdrov cai vrovdov, 1d 
“Yxappov: the force of the word however has yet to be explained. 

Soph. Thyest. (?) fr. 11 (247). Eur. Hel. 253, 
éxers pev adyeiv’, oda: meipacba dé xpi) 
@s paora tavaykaia tov Biov dépev. 

Perhaps ddyeiv would be preferable, on grounds of euphony. 
One MS. of Stob. gives ddyciv a. Comp. Cid. C. 820, ray’ ces 
padXoyv oinwtev rade. There can be little doubt that the lines are 
really taken from Eurip. 1. c., as the variation may be accounted 
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for by supposing a copyist to have remembered sch, Prom. 103, 
Tv mempoperny dé xp) Aicay déepew ws paora. 
Soph. Laocoon. fr. 5 (352). 
oupmraterar S€ Anos, oix doov Soxeis, 
of riod epaot ths amotkias, Ppvyav. 

The best MS. of Dionysius is said to have cuumdtera, which 
supports Tyrwhitt’s cvvoragera. Possibly ovpratera may be right, 
though not found elsewhere, as equivalent to émagfera, where the 
initial 6 has been already supposed by some (see Lidd. and 
Scott) to be dOpoorixdv. ¢umagoua seems to be another compound 
of the same verb. 

Soph. Mavreis. fr. 6 (371). 
otro: moO nkec Trav axpwv avev modvov. 


There seems no occasion for any change, except perhaps of 
jée into Ages. feo can take a genitive of the point arrived at, 
like eixvéopar, mpoorxvéona, as appears from Hdt. vu. 157, quoted 
by Lidd. and Scott. So possibly Asch. Supp. 475, 8 payns Ho 
rédous. 

Soph. Nauplius. fr. 2 (401). 
ovros & éeipe reixos Apyeiwy otpara, 
ordabun 8 dpiOuav Kai pérpwv ebpypara, 
tages S€ ravras otpamda te ojpara, 
kakei”’ Erev€e mpa@ros e& évos Séka, 
kak tavde xavdis edpe mevtnkovradas 
ds x0 edOis: bs orpard ppukrwpiay 
ederke Kavednvev ov dederypeva. 
epetpe 8 ciotpwy peérpa kai mepiotpopas, 
Umvov dudrakes orida onpavrnpra 
vedv TE Tomuavtnpow evOadacciots, 
“Apxrov otpodas te kat Kuvos Wuypav dvow. 

Keil’s xax rév dé adéis, v. 5, is certainly true, and Heath’s és 
xAe obros eis, v. 6, not improbable; in other respects not much 
has been done for the verses by the critics whose corrections 
Wagner records. V. 3 is apparently out of its place, but that 
place does not seem to have been after v. 8, as rages coupled 
with ravras evidently refers to the divisions of the army, an inven- 
tion attributed to Palamedes by Asch. Palam. fr. 1(173). The 
simplest course would be to reverse the order of vv. 2,3: but it 
seems better to place v. 3 after v. 6, so as to gain a substantive 
agreeing with dederyyeva, the sense plainly being ‘he made them 
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known when no one before had done so.’ In either case otpana 
re ojpara are rather out of place; we may suppose, however, 
either that Sophocles chose to refer generally to discoveries 
which he afterwards unfolds more at large, or that some other 
epithet originally stood with oyjpara, which in this connexion 
would naturally mean the watchwords of the army. Probably 
the corruption, if any there be, as well as the transposition, was 
made before the time of Achilles Tatius, who quotes the whole 
passage with reference to the stars, seemingly supposing vv. 4—6 
to mean, that Palamedes first found out the number of the 
heavenly bodies, as in Virg. Georg. 1. 137, ‘Navita tum stellis 
numeros et nomina fecit,’ whereas it is plain that he is meant to 
have been the discoverer of number generally, as in the fragment 
quoted by Stobzeus, Phys. 1. 1, and attributed by Matthize to the 
Palamedes of Euripides. These suggestions, as against the view 
taken by others of the order of the verses, are strongly confirmed 
by Plato, Rep. vi. 522. p, who evidently refers to this very pas- 
sage, though with the exception of Bullialdus (censured by Stall- 
baum, Il. c.) no critic appears to have perceived the allusion, j oix 
evvevdnxas Ore nov [Iadapydns] dpiOpdv edpov ras re rages TS oTparoréda 
kataotioa év “IMi@ kai efapOuijoa vais te Kai tddda mavra, ws mporod 
dvapiOpnrev dvtwv Kat Tod "Ayapuéuvovos, ws Eotkev, ov8 Soovs médas eixev 
elddéros, eimep dpiOpeiv px) xiotaro; There is indeed nothing here to 
shew that Plato did not find the passage in the order in which it 
stands in Tatius, himself choosing to connect the insertion of 
number with the arrangement of the army: but it would be 
difficult to believe that Sophocles intended xdxeiv in a connexion 
like this, to refer to any other word than ecipyyara. In v. 2 it 
matters little whether we correct oraOun 8 into oraOunv 7 with 
Grotius, or into craépav with Heath. V. 9 is rightly understood 
by Keil and Wagner, of the use of the stars to sentinels (comp. 
Eur, Iph. A. init., Rhes. 527, sqq.), though neither the former's 
Unvouv piragw écOda o., nor the latter's tmvov gvddkes mora o. is 
quite satisfactory. The Vat. MS. gives gvddfeis idoa, which seems 
to lead to iAak& mOava. With v. 11 comp. Virg. Georg. 1. 138. 


Soph. Mompéves. fr, 16 (483). 
Adyw yap ovdey Eos oida mov yavdy, 

The line is quoted by Suidas, v. Opnvciv ér@dds, to illustrate 
Aj. 582, so that the reference is plainly to the healing of wounds 
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by song. This however does not come out from the words as 
they stand, where Ady, even if connected with yavdy rather than 
with oida, would yield no sense. If we read cvdew for ovdé, the 
meaning will appear at once, ‘I know that gaping wounds are 
lulled by song. Comp. Phil. 650, xcoimé 7168 edxos. idov would be 
rather more idiomatic, but would create a confusion with yavdv. 
Soph. Polyxena. fr. 3 (491). 

axtas amaiwvas te Kai pedauBabeis 

Aurovea Aipyns FAOov dpoevas xoas, 

Axépovros ofumdjyas jxovons ydous. 

This arrangement, which is Jacobs’s, agrees better both with 
the sense and with the order of the words in the MSS., than 
Grotius and Heyne’s, where apoevas xoas takes the place of jyovens 
ydous, and vice versd. The meaning is clear without any altera- 
tion, being in fact explained by Virgil’s ‘tenebrosa palus Ache- 
ronte refuso.’ ods is the water of the lake formed by the over- 
flow of Acheron, dpoevas probably expressing not infecundity, as 
explained by Porphyry, ap. Stob., but violence, like xrimos adponv 
révrov, Phil. 1455, compared by Ellendt and Schneidewin. jjxovens 
seems better than ;}yovcas, though the latter is nearer the jyoica 
or éxovcas of the MSS.: possibly also peAauSabodis would be an 
improvement on pedapBabcis. The lake is said to resound the 
wails of Acheron, which keeps pouring into it, much as Virgil 
(Georg. 11. 163) describes the Portus Julius as echoing with the 
sea that breaks against its embankment. 

Soph. ‘Prgordpo. fr. 4 (502). 

"Hite S€orora 

kai mip lepdv, tis eivodias 

‘Exdrns €yxos, T@ 5e ’OXvpsrou 

moAdi péperat Kal js, Kaiovo’ 

iepas tpiddovs, orepavwoapern 

Sput cat mdexrois 

Opav omeipact Spaxdvtav. 

Possibly @yyos may be an error for évros (a word only occurring 
in the singular in one other passage), in the sense of a chariot, as 
in Pind. Ol. tv. 22, yadrxéoror 8 ev evtect vixdv Spdpov. If eyxos is 
right, the allusion may be to the arrow of Abaris the Scythian. 

Soph. Seyrii. fr. 4 (521). 
of TovTovaitat Tav Tadaimw@pav Bporar, 
ols ore Saipwy ovre tis Gedy vepov 


, > 2 , der ’ 
mAovTou TOT GV VELpLELEeV agiay xaply. 
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véyov could hardly stand with veipevev, and yapw would be better 
without the addition of rAovrov. Should not we read otre tis beady 
péd@v movrou? 
JoHN COoNINGTON. 
(To be continued.) 


¥. 


On Schneidewin’s Edition of the Edipus Rex. 
Leipzig, 1849. 


TueE Tragedies of Sophocles edited by Professor Schneidewin 
(the Trachiniz alone is yet unpublished), belong to the Leipsic 
Collection of Greek and Latin Classics superintended by Doctors 
Haupt and Sauppe. Prof. Schneidewin is a good scholar and an 
able interpreter of Sophocles. His edition is a step in advance. 
But he has left gleanings in the field; and I cannot always side 
with him. 

I propose to notice the places in which Schneidewin differs 
from former editors, as well as those in which I am at variance 
with him. And I begin with the dramas of the Theban cycle. 
But first—there are two features in the diction of Sophocles, 
which an interpreter of that poet must carefully note and con- 
stantly bear in mind. For convenient reference, I shall call 
them Observations I. II. and III. 

Obs. I. In his collocation of words, or (as old grammarians 
would say) in his use of the figure Hyperbaton, Sophocles is 
more audacious than any other poet, especially where such free- 
dom is in some degree licensed by the mysterious or impassioned 
tone of the speaker. Schneidewin has correctly pointed out the 
prophetic obscurity of the language of Tiresias. But I shall have 
frequent occasion to notice the free collocations of Sophocles in 
passages marked by no ethical peculiarity. For instance. In 
the Classical Museum (Vol. vi. p. 6), appeared a new interpreta- 
tion of Soph. Antig. 31, 32. 

: (rovatra act rév ayabdv Kpeovrd cot 

kapoi, Aéeyw yap Kaye, knpvéavr’ eye, 
“Such is the proclamation which they say has been published by 
your good Creon, aye and mine, for I own I too thought him so.”) 
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This (I will venture to say) certain interpretation would not 
have been gainsaid by Mr Conington and others on the ground 
of objection to the hyperbaton of the word ca, if they had noted 
the many and far bolder trajections of this kind which occur in 
Sophocles. The same explanation has been given by Schnei- 
dewin—independently, I presume, or he would have thought it 
right to acknowledge the obligation. 

{It seems, however, that Schneidewin seldom does notice the 
labours of any predecessors, either for praise or blame: a prac- 
tice hardly to be considered fair or wise. ]} 

Obs. II. Sophocles especially delights in that cyjpa mpis rd 
onpawopevoy, Which consists in adapting the tenour of his thoughts 
and language to suppressed clauses, which the mind must supply 
from the context. All poets claim this license more or less: but 
none, I believe, has used it so largely and boldly as Sophocles. 
A striking instance is found in the following passage of the 
(Edipus Coloneus, which, like that of the Antigone, Scholiasts 
and Editors have hitherto failed to understand. (Ed. Col. 308, 9: 

GAN’ edruyis ikorro TH 8 avbrovd mode 

epoi te. tis yap éexOdds ody atta didros; 
Hermann, Wunder, Schneidewin and others have committed 
the ssthetical sin of referring the latter clause ris yap «.r.A. to 
éuoi, and thus placing in the mouth of the Sophoclean CEdipus a 
maxim more fit for the Bagstocks and Bounderbys of Mr C. 
Dickens, that “ every good man studies his own interest.” By 
referring the latter words to a suppressed clause, which the 
context suggests, we obtain the just and beautiful sentiment 
embodied in the following interpretation : “May he (i.e. Theseus, 
for whom a messenger has been dispatched) come fraught with 
blessing to his own city and to me :—to himself I need not say :— 
for what good man is not a blessing to himself?” 

Obs. III. The student of the CEdipus Rex must particularly 
observe, that the condition, character, conduct and language of 
(Edipus have been adapted by the poet with the most studious 
nicety to heighten the tragic effect of the peripeteia and cata- 
strophe of that wonderful drama. The petty pedantry of Vol- 
taire (Preface to Cidipe) has raked together a heap of objections 
against this play—such as the self-glorification of Cidipus, the 
improbability of his being unacquainted with the details of the 
fate of Laius, &c. Without replying to these cavils individually, as 
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we might, it is enough to say that our poet, like bold painters 
(a Poussin, a Turner, or a Martin), has cast into the shade 
minor considerations, and concentrated his whole power in the 
production of one grand and terrible effect—“ how art thou fallen 
from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning!” With this view 
the admiration and sympathy of the spectators are enlisted in 
favour of Cidipus as a great and wise king and the father of his 
people (v. 1); and if his self-assertion and confidence, his hot 
temper and haughty spirit, tend in any degree to diminish our 
respect, on the other hand they heighten the horror of his fall 
and the pitiable effect of his sufferings. 

Cad. R. 3. 

“Ixrnpiows kradoow e&eoreppevor. 

Wunder, in his Excursion on this verse, has assembled many 
passages, chiefly from tragedy, relating to the dquéis of suppliants 
to the altars, with ixrjpsoe or ixrnpes xdddo, called in one word 
ixeoia. They were boughs, he says, of olive wreathed with wool, 
hence called oré$n or oréupata, borne in the hands, laid down on 
the altars by the suppliants when seated on fdépa, taken away 
when they rose with favorable hopes, otherwise left there, 
Wunder follows the Scholiast in explaining ¢feoreupevoe to mean 
no more than xexoopnpevoe (€yovres KAadovs ixrnpiovs), and this he 
thinks may be said of the suppliants even when they have laid 
down their boughs on the altars, Schneidewin, following Matthiz 
(though not citing him), considers eecreypévor = exdvres eoreppevovs, 
the wreathing of the boughs being transferred to the suppliants 
themselves. Of these interpretations I prefer the latter, for, 
as éeoreypevov is afterwards (v. 19) used alone to describe the 
guise of suppliants, I think it must include the idea of the 
wreathed boughs. But, after all, have we not here one of those 
many tantalizing ancient customs, which we can but imperfectly 
comprehend in the absence of minute description, or (what 
would be better still) glyptic representation ? For instance, what 
was the size and form of these «dada? That they were not 
cumbersome, appears from their being laid in numbers on the 
altar, and from the fact that Jocasta comes on the stage with 
several of them in her hands at the same time. 

rad’ év xepoiv 
oredn AaBovon kamOvpiaqpara. 913, 


In the first book of the Iliad (which Wunder has omitted to 
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quote), the priest of Apollo supplicates the Grecian chiefs 
oréupar éxwv év xepow éxnBorov ’AmOAA@vos xpvoé@ ava oxnmtpe, from 
which we must infer that the oréupa (unless tied to the oxjmrpov) 
was wreathed into a circular form and hung upon the staff. 
Cassandra, in the Agamemnon, wears an oracular chaplet round 
her neck—ayarrteia repi dépn orépn. Were the suppliant orépy simi- 
larly shaped? and, if so, were they ever worn on the head or 
neck ? There appears to be no proof of their being worn, and 
we find them commonly carried in the hands. But is it not 
possible that each suppliant, while seated, might retain his 
oréupa attached to his neck by a festoon of wool, even while it 
lay on or beside the altar? This supposition, if admissible, 
would explain at the same time this verse and y. 143, where 
(Edipus directs the suppliants to take up their boughs. It may 
serve, at all events, to invite discussion. 

4, modus & dpod pev Ovurapatrav yéper 

dpov S€ matavev te Kal orevaypaTor. 

When the particles pév, dé are used distributively without 
adversative force, Sophocles loves to connect them with a word 
(as uot here) common to, and introduced in, both clauses. 

So v. 25, 

Pbivovea pev xadtvEw eyxaprros xOovds, 
dbivovca & ayédats Bovvdpors. 


v. 219, 
—S ‘ he a 
ayw &€vos pev TOU Adyou Tovd eepa 
iy gee a? 
&évos 5€ tod mpayxGevtos. 
v. 260, 
4 ‘ > ‘ a > - ? , 
€X@v ev apxas ag €KELVOS €lyeE T Ply, 
» Ly? , nak se 
exov dé Aextpa Kal yuvaiy’ dudaropor. 
¥. O21, 


> ‘ ‘ > , 
el KaKOS pev ev TrOdeEL, 


kaxds 5€ mpos cov Kat didoy KexAnoopat. 
And y. 312, (uév being understood) 
pvoa oeavrov kal modu, pioa & epé, 
pooa dé wav piaopa tod teOvnkdros. 
These examples, to which many more might be added, will 
suffice to establish the idiom. 
8. 6 mace KAewos Oidimous Kadovpevos. 
Wunder has rashly ventured to reject this verse on two 
grounds: (1) because the opening speakers do not name them- 
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selves in the other plays of Sophocles; and (2) to get rid of the 
unpleasing self-adulation of (Edipus. The former objection is 
removed by simply saying that Sophocles did not introduce this 
verse for the purpose of informing the spectators who the 
speaker is. As to the latter, see Obs. 11. 

Schneidewin translates: ‘Allen der erlauchte CEdipus ge- 
heissen.’ He should rather have written: ‘ Der allen erlauchte.’ 
The Dativus Ethicus mao: depends, I think, on xdrewds, not on 
kadovpevos. See v. 40. 

viv tr, @ Kpatiorov maow Oldimou Kapa. 
(Ed. Col. 1446, 
avagiat yap maciv eore Svotuxeiv. 
Aristoph. Ach. 8, 
a&ov yap “EdAad:. 
See Antig. 31, cited in Obs. 1. 
So in the verse Trach. 541, 
6 motos Hiv Kayabds Kadovpevos, 
I refer the Dative (ethically) to the adjectives rather than to the 
participle. 
B. H. Kennepy. 
(To be continued.) 


Vi, 
On the Classical Authorities for Ancient Art. 


“ Archeologize, quam non ut olim universam antiquitatis 
scientiam, sed illam modo ejus partem, que ad artium monu- 
menta spectat, appellare consuerunt, hee est ratio, ut, quum 
tres sint ex quibus hauriri debeat fontes, ipsorum contemplatio 
superstitum monumentorum; testimonia litterarum; indagatio 
eorum que rei cujusque natura fert vel poscit: eorum in nullo 
quidem non diligentia, exercitatione, rectoque et canto judicio 
opus sit, sed maxime id, quod secundo loco posui, quia plenum 
est operis et laboris, vel negligatur, vel a quibusdam etiam con- 
temnatur. Et tamen fere potissimum est: quia testimoniis cer- 
tissima conficitur rerum cognitio, si quidem iis et interpretatio 
et, ubi opus est, recta emendatio adhibeatur.” 
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The above words, which I have selected as a frontispiece to 
this and succeeding articles on kindred subjects, furnish us with 
a succinct and faithful enumeration of the sources, from which the 
archeological enquirer must fill his pitcher. I should value 
them the more, if they set forth with greater explicitness the 
truth which it is incumbent on all, who have at heart the ad- 
vancement of learning, carefully to remember, viz. that Archzeo- 
logy and Philology are two studies which should ever go hand 
in hand, each leaning upon, each upholding the other: two great 
lights in the firmament of Fore-time, Philology ruling the day of 
written text, Archeology governing the night of chiselled stones. 
Such a precept however, could hardly have flowed from the pen 
of Gottfried Hermann, ascholar whose example was diametrically 
opposed alike to its precept and its letter. Not once only in 
his writings do we meet with sneers against those who have 
made use of Archeology as a clue to the interpretation of clas- 
sical texts. From the pupil of such a man as Reiz more catholic 
views might have been expected. But Hermann was essentially 
a one-sided man. Imperishable no doubt is the name he has 
won, distinct the epoch he has created, in the various depart- 
ments of purely formal philology, grammar, metre, criticism— 
to which he devoted the energies (the German energies) of a 
long and laborious life. Still, it may safely be asserted, that the 
exclusive cultivation of this, as of any other one branch of clas- 
sical antiquity, will little avail towards that reproduction and 
full manifestation of the living relations of the ancient world, 
which, as heirs of the civilization of the past, we should do our 
utmost to compass. Rather will it degenerate into a dull soul- 
less pedantry, a barren monomania for unearthing limping ana- 
pests, or retailing mutilated trimeters. Loudly and unceasingly 
to protest against this narrow and narrowing treatment of classic 
lore, was one of the many noble aims which Niebuhr proposed 
to himself, and which by precept and example he did his utmost 
to further. Well and wisely does he exclaim in one of his inva- 
luable letters: “ Oh! how men would hug philology if they did 
but know what it was to revel in the choicest haunts of bygone 
times, weaving the warp and woof of life.” 

It may be my privilege, from time to time, in the pages of 
this Journal, to vindicate these claims of archeology, and to 
shew how she may be made subsidiary to the intepretation of 
classical texts. My present purpose, however, is, in some degree, 
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the opposite of this. I shall deal almost exclusively with the se- 
cond of those sources enumerated by Hermann—the “ testimonia 
litterarum.” Given for instance the fact of Polychromy as borne 
out by traces of colour on temple and statue, my object would be 
to ascertain how far that fact admits of corroboration by like traces 
and allusions in the pages of authors. That such corroboration 
is needed to give to Polychromy a recognised place among the 
processes of ancient art, no thoughtful man will deny. Those, 
who have more especially addressed themselves to the consider- 
ation of this subject, have for the most part approached it, with 
theories cut and dried, and to suit those preconceived theories 
they have warped ambiguous texts, and made the very stones 
cry out in their support! Thus it has come to pass, that while 
one man asserts, with all the emphasis of italics, that such and 
such a temple bears unequivocal traces of blue in frise, metope, 
or triglyph, another maintains with equal vehemence that the 
aforesaid frise is red as red can be: just as if the temple had 
been stared into blushes. To both these advocates (for advo- 
cates they are, not judges) of conflicting theories, it would be 
but reasonable to suggest the enquiry, how far these traces may 
be owing to the presence of certain substances in the stone, 
which, under the action of time or sea-air, may bring about, by 
a purely chemical process, effects liable to be mistaken for those 
of colour*. It is this absence of solid, well-ascertained facts, 
this contradiction in the accounts of travellers, which encourages 
me to confine myself almost exclusively, for the present, to the 
testimonia litterarum. As far as I know myself, I have no 
desire to shore up and underpin any crazy system or theory 
by desperate makeshifts and disingenuous arts. I shall take 
my statements as I find them, not packed, and would select for 
my motto the words of one of old: Nexany vixny rip cat epot Kai ro 
mpocdiadeyouevm aBdaBea. PirotiueecOar mapa Katpoy mpds gidovs kai eév 
tais (ntyceot uvAagooiuny. Myjxote kai mapa rd éepot Soxéov ev rais {yr7H- 
cect TOD Kay Evexa Epi aoracaipyv. Mijkore eri PAaBn Tod adnOéos xal 
@ote map &@ airis oida mapadoyicacba tiv mpoadiadeyouevoy épicat émap- 
Ocinv. Tois rd addnbes Adyors Evvicraow dei Evapaxoiyny. Stob. Florileg. 
1. p. 39, Ed. Tauchn. 

Reserving for a future occasion such remarks as I may have 

* T would not be understood, by this, causes have not sufficiently been taken 


to deny the existence of bona fide traces _into account. 
of colour. I merely suggest that other 
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to offer on the evidences obtainable from Classical texts on Clas- 
sical Polychromy, I purpose to devote this present article to a 
preliminary enquiry—once for all—on the more special sources 
of the testimonia litterarum, with reference to the history of 
ancient artists and the processes of ancient art. Along with or 
subsequent to the enumeration of the witnesses, I would test the 
value of the evidence, and see how far the wish to be veracious 
was unable to compensate for want of judgment, of the “inda- 
gatio eorum que rei cujusque natura fert vel poscit.” And here 
I would observe that I think we should be apt to form a very 
erroneous estimate of the value of those works on ancient art 
which time has spared, if we did not bear in mind the nature 
and number of like works of which time (for all that we know 
at present) has left us nothing but the mention and the name :— 
works, remember, some of which Pliny and Pausanias had in 
their armaria, and to which they would doubtless refer, if they 
could rise from their graves, as vouchers for many a statement, 
which now rests with them alone. Accordingly, I hope it will 
be not thought paradoxical, if I preface my remarks on works 
extant by a catalogue raisonné of works lost. My object, I wish 
it to be understood, is a very simple one: first, to find out all I 
can about certain lost works and authors, referred to by Pliny 
and other extant writers on art: secondly, to estimate the trust- 
worthiness and value generally of those who so refer to them. 

I shall begin with the Sir Joshuas and Flaxmans of antiquity, 
who appear to have handled the stylus as well as the chisel and 
the paBdiov. Among the authorities quoted by Pliny in the list 
of contents of Book xxxiv. of his Natural History is one Men- 
echmus “qui de toreutice scripsit.” It seems but fair to con- 
jecture, that it is to the same Menechmus he alludes in xxxiv. 
§19, 80 (Ed. Sillig. 1851), where he says: “ Menechmi vitulus 
genu premitur, replicata cervice: ipse Menechmus scripsit de 
sua arte.” This is all that Pliny tells us about this artist-author, 
Menzchmus. The “replicata cervix” immediately turns the 
thoughts of the archzologist to the so-called Mithraic bas- 
reliefs and statues, which are to be seen in the most considerable 
collections in Europe. In the Louvre is to be found one of the 
most curious, in the British Museum two of the most beautiful, 
of these representations. Works of ancient art—handmaid as 
she was to religion—fall so readily into classes, have so much 
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that is ideographic about them, present, that is, such salient 
typical forms, that the smallest indication, such as that here 
given about knee and neck, is quite sufficient to place us on the 
scent. The fact involved is one to which we shall presently 
recur. Meanwhile, the question naturally suggests itself: can 
we learn nothing of the said Menzchmus elsewhere? The 
reader of Pausanias at once turns to the 18th chapter of 
that author’s Achaica. He is there told that in the citadel of 
Patrz stood a temple of the Laphrian Artemis: in the temple, a 
statue of the goddess, of which the history, Pausanias learned, 
was as follows: It was originally on the other side of the gulf, 
at Calydon—of boar notoriety—but Augustus gave it, along with 
other spoils, to Patrae, where Pausanias saw it. “The costume 
of the statue,” he adds, “is that of a huntress; the material, 
gold and ivory ; it was made by Menechmus and Soidas of Nau- 
pactus, who flourished, it is conjectured, soon after Canachus 
of Sicyon and Callon of Agina.” We may place this Menzch- 
mus then about Ol. 80; at any rate, it seems probable that 
the statue was executed before Ol. 87, for otherwise the artists 
would have styled themselves Messenians, or Meoojmot ék Nav- 
maxrov. See Thucyd. 1. 103. I have little doubt that this 
Laphrian Artemis is the same as that of which Pausanias says 
elsewhere, in speaking of a statue at Naupactus (x. 38): cyjpa 
8€ dkovtifovons mapéxerat Kat émixAnow ciAnhev Aitrwdy. The coins of 
Naupactus and of Patre may here be consulted with advantage. 
The question now arises: what grounds have we for identifying 
the Menechmus of Pliny with the artist of the same name in 
Pausanias ? Possibly none that will bear the test of a searching 
criticism. We must content ourselves with plausible conjectures 
in the absence of any available positive proof. First then, it 
will be observed, that the Menzchmus of Pliny was a writer 
on Toreutics, a term which, all are aware, included, or, rather 
perhaps, did not exclude, chryselephantine sculpture: chrys- 
elephantine, remember, was the Laphrian Artemis executed 
by Messrs Menechmus and Soidas. I cannot say I attach 
much weight to this argument: still, in the absence of evidence 
to.the contrary, weight it should certainly have. There is 
another point, however, to which I would invite the reader’s at- 
tention, reminding him at the same time, that I put it forward 
with considerable diffidence, as it rests upon no higher author- 
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ity than my own. I have said that the “replicata cervix” of 
Pliny points at once to the so-called Mithraic remains. It is 
a pity that Pliny did not tell us the sex of the owner. I suspect 
the knee to have been the property of a female deity. I might 
here press into my service the well-known words of Herodotus: 
xadéovar S€ "Acovproe thy 'Ahpodirny Miderra: *ApaBior dé ‘AXirra: Tepoat 
dé Mirpav. But then it is not at all clear what or whom Herodo- 
tus meant by Mirpav. Was there such a thing as a she Mithras, 
a Mithra? Wesseling in 1. and Creuzer point to Ambrosius 
contra Symmach. u. p. 840. But this is reasoning in a circle. 
Ambrosius, I have no doubt, copied his statement from Herodo- 
tus*. It would be more to the purpose to turn to the Yacna 
or Zend liturgy, where the following phrase occurs: “ nivaéd- 
hayémi haikdiryémi Ahuraéibya Mithraéibya.” The words in 
italics are datives dual of ahura and Mithra respectively. As 
ahura probably comes from the Zend ahi, “lord” (with suffix 
ra), these words may mean: “I invoke and celebrate the two 
right noble Mithras.” See Burnouf in 1. But Zend scholars 
(much less Zend dabblers like myself), do not appear to have 
made up their minds as to whether Ahura be not a separate 
deity. In this case the use of the dual form would only be an 
instance in Zend of that kind of copulative which in Sanscrit is 
known by the name of Dwandwa. See Bopp, Krit. Gramm. 
§ 557, Vergleich. Gramm. § 214. The dual has here very much 
the same force as the sign+in Algebra. ‘“ Those two, Mithra, 
Ahura”—not: “the two Mithras and the two Ahuras.” At any 
rate this one passage can scarcely be set against the otherwise 
total absence of any allusion in the Zend-Avesta to the existence 
of a female Mithra. This absence is, I apprehend, conclusive 
against Creuzer’s interpretation of Mirpay in the passage of 
Herodotus, as a female deity. I could almost think the text 
had been tampered with by some one who was perplexed— 
unnecessarily perplexed—at finding a male deity in juxtaposition 
with deities female. But such an hypothesis is a measure only 
to be resorted to in the last extremity. As to the analogy in- 
stituted by Herodotus between the Venus Urania, the Mylitta, 


* Not so his spelling. It is note- Méirpay of Herodotus does not necessa- 
worthy that he adopts the form Mithram. __rily imply a female deity : neither does 
The only form, I may observe, of which __ the context. 
the Zend language would admit. The 
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and the Mithra, I can only beg my readers to believe that it is 
one which comparative archeology fully corroborates: aye! and 
philology too, I might add; for the Persian mihr, (a contraction 
for mithra) means: “ Mithra,” “love,” and “sun.” Just as in the 
autonomous coins of Dyrrachium, and in a temple at Acrocorin- 
thus (see Pausanias) we find Aphrodite, Eros, Helios, conjoined. 
Said I not well, that archeology and philology should each 
support the other? I take this then as my starting point, viz. 
the identity of the Venus Urania—the primitive Venus Urania 
or Venus Mylitta—with the Mithras, and I thence infer, with 
M. Lajard of the Institute, that, whenever a female deity is 
represented in a Mithraic group, it is the Venus Urania or 
Mylitta, and not a Niké (as I believe Gerhard and others con- 
tend), that the artist designed to represent. 

I would now request the reader to turn again to the Phocica 
of Pausanias, where he will find that the passage already quoted 
from the 38th chapter of that book is immediately succeeded by 
the following words: ‘Adpodirn 8€ zyer pév ev omnAraio tyds. You 
must remember that of the Mithraic groups the omaior, or grotto, 
is an essential feature; and further, that the districts adjoining 
Naupactus were traditionally tinged with Asiatic influences. 
From which I have myself no difficulty in concluding that the 
Aphrodite mentioned by Pausanias in 1. c. is the Urania whose 
identity with Mithras Herodotus intimates and archeology con- 
firms. You must also bear in mind that of Naupactus was the 
Menzechmus apud Pausaniam a native, and that Mithraic was the 
group executed by the Menzechmus apud Plinium. From which 
again I have still less difficulty in concluding that these two 
Menechmi are one and indivisible. 

I have said nothing about a third Meneechmus, the author of 
the Sicvevaxa, and of a book epi rexyurév, who lived under the 
first Ptolemy (Vossius, Hist. Gr. p. 102. Ed. Westermann), because 
I believe that the title of the latter work has nothing to do with 
what we call artists. I would here crave permission to remark, 
generally, that the language of the Greeks has no equivalent for 
artist. Defining rey) as they did to be a ciornua éx xaradnypewr eye 
yupvaapéver mpds tt Tédos etypnoroy tay ev TG Bio, they made no distinc- 
tion between the useful and the ornamental. Artist and artisan 
they placed on the same level; works of art, which we hoard up in 
museums, or use as wastepipes for a lordly rent-roll, were to the 
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Greek matters of every-day life, ministering draughts of beauty 
donep aipa pépovea amd xpnoray térev byieay. And thus it is matter 
of trite notoriety, that, while the works of Pheidias are the grand- 
est that sculpture ever produced, making men breathless as they 
gaze, the craft of Pheidias received from the Greek the humble 
epithet of Bavaicos. That exquisite little work of Lucian’s, “ The 
Dream,” is full of instruction on this head, and will amply repay 
perusal. Young Lucian, on entering life, decides upon a réxvn trav 
Bavavowy, and accordingly is apprenticed to his uncle a sculptor, 
from whom he receives a sound thrashing for breaking some 
marble ore Saxpud pot ra mpooima rhs réxyns. This sound thrashing 
is followed by a sound sleep, the sleep by a vision. Two women, 
one of them Sculpture (Téxvy ‘EpyoyAudix)), the other Literature 
(Madeia), try in turn to make him, each, her votary. Technd, we 
are told, clipped the king’s English—we beg pardon—the archon’s 
Greek, dvarraiovea kai BapBapifovea mavrdbev. Dame Literature 
reminds him (in reply to Techne’s observation that he might one 
day be a Pheidias) : “and even if you were to become a Pheidias 
or a Polycleitus, and were to execute ever so many a chef- 
d’ceuvre, your skill indeed all will praise: but not one of the 
spectators, if he has any sense, would wish to be your fellow: for 
be you what you might, you would be set down as a Bavavaos, as 
a craftsman, and by the sweat of your brow you would be left to 
earn your bread.” After making due allowances for exaggera- 
tion, more than enough remains to prove that the Greek lan- 
guage has no equivalent for artist*. I have no doubt then that 
the work of this third Menzechmus was connected with the so- 
called Avovvaraxot rexvira, or theatrical performers (whether actors 
or musicians), mentioned by Aristotle, Problem. xxx. 10, Plutarch, 
Quest. Rom. Comp. Aul. Gell. xx. 4. The word reyvira, by itself, 


* The signification of the word artist 1539, Robert Stephen says nothing about 
is itself of comparatively modern growth. the word artist, and under the heading 
As it came to us from France, it is there ‘‘ouvrier” he places the Latin words 
we must look for its cradle. Not with- ‘‘fabricator,” ‘‘opifex,” ‘‘ operarius,” 
out grievous throes did it come to the ‘‘artifex.” Cotgrave in 1611 translates 
birth—witness the struggle made in the ‘artiste’ by ‘master of art.” Even 
reign of Louis XIV. against the insti- the first edition of the Dictionnaire de 
tution of the Academies of Architecture Académie looks unkindly upon the 
and Painting. The original meaning of word, adding as it does: ‘‘ Il est dit par- 
artista was ‘‘liberalium artium peritus;” _ticulitrement de ceux qui font les opé- 
—it was subsequently used in the sense rations magiques.” 


of ‘‘magister in artibus ;”—as late as 
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is used in this sense in that passage of Demosthenes where he 
describes the famous episode at Olynthus. Also in Athenzus, 
xiv. 615. Isee in the Dictionary of Biog. and Myth. (s.v. Me- 
neechmus) a reference made on this subject to Meineke’s Hist. 
Crit. Comic. p. 27. It will enable my readers to verify the state. 
ments here made independently. I should add that the extracts 
in Athenzeus from this work by Menzchmus fully corroborate 
the meaning I have given to the title. 

The position here taken up with reference to the Menzechmi 
of Pliny and Pausanias is, I am quite aware, anything but im- 
pregnable. I cannot expect to carry conviction to others, for 
conviction I do not feel myself. The utmost I contend for is, 
that in the absence of positive proof, or even of greater pro- 
bability to the contrary, the identity of the two artists may 
fairly be assumed. This identity is the only question with which 
we are directly concerned. On the importance of the results 
collaterally arrived at during the discussidn I am not the person, 
nor is this the place, to insist. 

With many, indeed most, of the names which await us, little 
more than enumeration will suffice. Of Pamphilus (s. c. 370), 
for example, the Leonardo da Vinci—in erudition the Leonardo 
da Vinci—of antiquity, and the preceptor of Apelles, I am bound 
to presume that the readers of a classical journal know as much 
as or more than I can tell them. Only, those who use Sillig’s 
admirable Catalog. Artif. will find no mention made of the pas- 
sage in Suidas, s. v., with which we are now more immediately 
concerned. It seems to be generally allowed, that the works 
there enumerated, and bearing the titles Eixdves xara orotxeiov, and 
Tlepi ypagixijis xai fwypadwv evddéwv, ought to be attributed to Pam- 
philus the artist, and not to the grammarian of the first cen- 
tury of our zra, of whom Suidas is there speaking. I do not, 
myself, feel altogether satisfied with this attribution. That Pam- 
philus the artist should have written the second of the works 
here named is not improbable: though Pliny does not quote 
Pamphilus among the lists of his authorities; albeit he there 
mentions several of his contemporaries and pupils. But as to 
the ‘first work, the “ Portraits in alphabetical order,” that such 
a production should have come from the pen of Pamphilus at an 
age when portraiture was comparatively in its infancy, seems to 
be highly extraordinary. It is stated in Galen that a certain 
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Pamphilus wrote a book on plants: this book, it further appears, 
was in alphabetical order. Is it possible that the word cixoves can 
be a corruption of manuscripts for some botanical term? Judi- 
cent peritiores. 

The next name on our list is that of the famous Euphranor 
(s.c. 362). For the fact that to the practice of sculpture and of 
painting he added an exposition of the theory, we are indebted 
to Pliny, who says (xxxv. 11. 40), “ Volumina quoque composuit 
de symmetria et coloribus.” When we reflect on the critical 
position occupied by Euphranor in the history of Greek art, as a 
connecting link between the Idealism of Pheidias and the Natu- 
ralism of Lysippus, we can scarcely over-estimate the value of a 
treatise on art proceeding from such a quarter. This is especially 
the case with the first of the two works here assigned to Eu- 
phranor. The enquiries which of late years have been instituted 
by Mr D. R. Hay of Edinburgh, on the proportions of the human 
figure, and on the natural principles of beauty as illustrated by 
works of Greek Art, constitute an epoch in the study of zsthetics 
and the philosophy of Form, which testifies largely to the inge- 
nuity, I had almost said the genius, of their author. Now in the 
presence of these enquiries, or of such less solid results as 
Mr Hay’s predecessors in the same field have elicited, it naturally 
becomes an object of considerable interest to ascertain how far 
these laws of form and principles of beauty were consciously de- 
veloped in the mind, and by the chisel, of the sculptor: how far 
any such system of curves and proportions as Mr Hay’s was used 
by the Greek as a practical manual of his craft. Without in the 
least wishing to impugn the accuracy of that gentleman’s results 
—a piece of presumption I should do well to avoid—, I must be 
permitted to doubt whether the “ Symmetria” of Euphranor con- 
tained anything analogous to them in kind, or indeed equal in 
value. It must not be forgotten that the truth of Mr Hay’s 
theory is perfectly compatible with the fact, that of such theory 
the Greek may have been utterly ignorant. It is on this fact I 
insist: it is here that I join issue with Mr Hay, and with his Re- 
viewer in a recent number of Blackwood’s Magazine. Or, to 
speak more accurately :—while I am quite prepared to find that 
the Elgin marbles will best of all stand the test which Mr Hay 
has hitherto applied, I believe, to works of a later age, I am 
none the less convinced that it is precisely that golden age of 
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Hellenic art, to which they belong, precisely that first and chief 
of Hellenic artists by whom they were executed, to which and to 
whom any such line of research on the laws of form would have 
been pre-eminently alien. Pheidias, remember, by the right of pri- 
mogeniture, is the ruling spirit of Idealism in art. Of spontaneity 
was that Idealism begotten and nurtured: by any such system 
as Mr Hay’s, that spontaneity would be smothered and paralysed. 
Pheidias copied an Idea in his own mind—* ipsius in mente insi- 
debat species pulchritudinis eximia quaedam” (Cic.) ;—later ages 
copied him. He created: they criticised. He was the author of 
Iliads: they the authors of Poetics. Doubtless, if you unsphere 
the spirit of Mr Hay’s theories, you will find nothing discordant 
with what I have here said. That is a sound view of Beauty 
which makes it consist in that due subordination of the parts to 
the whole, that due relation of the parts to each other, which 
Mendelssohn had in his mind when he said that the Essence of 
Beauty was “Unity in Variety”—Variety beguiling the Imagina- 
tion, the perception of Unity exercising the thewes and sinews 
of the Intellect. On such a view of Beauty Mr Hay’s theory may, 
in spirit, be said to rest. But here, as in higher things, it is the 
letter that killeth, while the spirit giveth life. And accordingly 
I must enter a protest against any endeavour to foist upon the 
palmy days of Hellenic art systems of geometrical proportions 
incompatible, as I believe, with those higher and broader princi- 
ples by which the progress of ancient sculpture was ordered and 
governed :—systems which will bear nothing of that “ Felicity and 
Chance by which”—and not by Rule— Lord Bacon believed 
that a painter may make a better face than ever was:” systems 
which take no account of that fundamental distinction between 
the schools of Athens and of Argos, and their respective disciples 
and descendants, without which you will make nonsense of the 
pages of Pliny, and—what is worse—sense of the pages of his 
commentators :—systems in short, which may have their value as 
instruments for the education of the eye, and for instructions in 
the arts of design, but must be cast aside as matters of learned 
trifling and curious disputation, where they profess to be royal 
roads to art, and to map the mighty maze of a creative mind. 
And even as regards the application of such a system of propor- 
tions to those works of sculpture which are posterior to the 
Pheidian age, only partial can have been the prevalence which it 
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or any other one system can have obtained. The discrepancies of 
different artists in the treatment of what was called, technically 
called, Symmetria (as in the title of Euphranor’s work) were, by 
the concurrent testimony of all-ancient writers, far too salient 
and important to warrant the supposition of any uniform scale of 
proportions, as advocated by Mr Hay. Even in Egypt, where 
one might surely have expected that such uniformity would have 
been observed with far greater rigour than in Greece, the dis- 
coveries of Dr Lepsius (Vorldufige Nachricht. Berlin. 1849) have 
elicited three totally different xavdéves, one of which is identical 
with the system of proportions of the human figure detailed in 
Diodorus. While we thus venture to differ from Mr Hay on the 
historical data he has mixed up with his enquiries, we feel bound 


_ to pay him a large and glad tribute of praise for having devised 


a system of proportions which rises superior to the idiosyncracies 
of different artists, which brings back to one common type the 
sensations of Eye and Ear, and so makes a giant stride towards 
that codification, if I may so speak, of the laws of the Universe 
which it is the business of the science to effect. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that, for scientific precision of method and im- 
portance of results, Albert Durer, Da Vinci and Hogarth, not to 
mention less noteworthy writers, must all yield the palm to 
Mr Hay. 

I am quite aware that in the digression I have here allowed 
myself, on systems of proportions prevalent among ancient artists 
and on the probable contents of such treatises as that of Eu- 
phranor, De Symmetria, I have laid myself open to the charge of 
treating an intricate question in a very perfunctory way. At 
present the exigencies of the subject more immediately in hand 
allow me only to urge in reply, that, as regards the point at issue 
—I mean the “solidarité” between theories such as Mr Hay’s 
and the practice of Pheidias—, the onus probandi rests with my 
adversaries; for the rest, I can assure any one who ventures to 
face that responsibility, that he shall hear from me something 
to his disadvantage. 

I have stated that the value of a professional treatise by such 
an artist as Euphranor could scarcely be over-estimated. The 
like will hold of Apelles, Melanthius, and Asclepiodorus; the two 
first, pupils of Pamphilus. What would we not give to be able 
as Pliny was, to turn to the works which these famous artists 
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wrote on painting. Surely when we meet with a statement in 
Pliny that staggers our incredulity (and of such there is no lack), 
we should carefully examine it in every conceivable respect 
before we pronounce it to be unsound, always remembering that, 
for ought we can tell, it may have been taken from the pages of 
an Apelles whose authority must in such matters, of course, be 
paramount. What I am anxious to impress upon the reader is, 
that there existed, that Pliny had himself access to, valuable 
works on ancient art in which its processes were doubtless 
described, its history in some degree recorded—I want to fill 
him if I can with some adequate sense of the fulness and fresh- 
ness of the art-literature of Hellas: a field so little cultivated in 
this country, that I felt myself justified (not without much hesita- 
tion), in prefixing to the enquiry I have undertaken, a map of 
the country through which our road lies. That these works 
were written, most of them, in the autumn not the spring-tide 
of Hellenic art, is nothing more than what we should a priori ex- 
pect. Reasons herewith connected have already been incidentally 
advanced. Still, the bare fact of their existence is one to which 
we should tenaciously cling. It may help to untie many a knot 
in the history of Byzantine art,—a history, I should observe, 
which as yet wants an historian: it may serve to explain how a 
great body of tradition on the processes of art was handed down: 
and more especially may it vindicate to ancient painting the 
position she deserves to occupy, and of which she has been de- 
prived, less by irresistible proof, than by irresistible damp. Art 
too has its apostolical succession. 

On the principle that we do not light candles in mid-day, I 
may content myself with the bare enumeration of the three 
illustrious artists last-mentioned. So also in the case of Proto- 
genes (Ol. civ.), and Xenocrates (Ol. cxxv1.), the first of whom 
is scarcely less famous in the annals of ancient art, while the 
second gives us no handle for comment from his comparative 
obscurity. Pasiteles (B.c. 30), again, whose name the manu- 
scripts of Pliny not unfrequently confound with Praxiteles, may 
likewise be dismissed with the statement that he wrote “quinque 
volumina nobilium operum in toto orbe.” Two names however 
remain on our list of artist-authors, which remind us of certain 
dangers Horace has attached to brevity—obscurus fio. Harpo- 
cration (s. v. HoAvyvwros) refers toa certain ’Apréywy év 6 rept (wypa- 
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gov. Among the literary Artemons, I cannot find any to whom 
I should be inclined to attribute this work. I therefore turn to 
Pliny, where I find the following statement respecting a painter 
of the same name, from which we must endeavour to elicit his 
date. ‘ Artemon Danaen, mirantibus eam preedonibus ; reginam 
Stratonicen ; Herculem ab (Eta monte Doridos exuta mortalitate, 
consensu Deorum in ccelum euntem; Laomedontis circa Hercu- 
lem et Neptunum memoriam.” (xxxv. 11. 40). With regard to 
the first picture, I should be inclined to the reading of the Dale- 
camp codex [K], which substitutes piscatoribus for predonibus : 
for I have no doubt that the moment depicted was the arrival 
of the castaway daughter of Acrisius on the island of Seriphus. 
Strabo’s version of the story is that the Aapvdé containing her and 
her child Perseus was there fished ashore by Dictys. I cannot 
find out from the fragments of the Dictys of Euripides, whether 
the poet made the brother of Polydectes a fisherman or not. At 
any rate, his name is decidedly piscatorial ; which circumstance, 
combined with Strabo’s express testimony, removes, from my 
mind at least, all hesitation about the substitution proposed. 
Nor is this all. Among the xeiydua of the Museo Campana at 
Rome is a vase, of the so-called “early Doric” style, one side of 
which represents the golden shower affair, while on the other 
we find the very scene here spoken of by Pliny. What if the 
vase-painter had seen Artemon’s picture? nay more: what if he 
had actually copied it? That vase-paintings often are reduced 
copies of larger studies by more famous artists, is an opinion 
pretty generally held in the archzeological world. In the present 
case, however, I do not pretend to do more than throw out the 
conjecture. Our chief, indeed our only clue to the date of this 
Artemon, is to be gathered from the painting next mentioned, 
the portrait of Queen Stratonice. Stratonices there were many: 
but of these the most famous was the daughter of Demetrius 
and Phila, whom her husband Seleucus surrendered to gratify 
the love of his own son, who a la Don Carlos was passionately 
enamoured of his step-mother. This would place Artemon about 
B.c. 280. With regard to the paintings mentioned by Pliny as 
deposited in the “ Octavizee Opera”—a term, all are aware, of 
some latitude—I may as well mention that as in the Danae pic- 
ture, so likewise in the apotheosis of Hercules, a vase has come 
down to us (Gerhard. Ant. Bildw. 1. 31), which answers exactly 
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to the description in the text. Again I ask, was this a copy of 
Artemon’s picture? I should imagine that in the ‘ Laomedontis 
memoriam” Pliny must have lumped together two paintings ; 
unless indeed, as in some rare cases that might be mentioned, 
two kindred legends were placed in juxtaposition. 

I now come to the last name on the list of artist authors, 
viz. Antigonus. I shall begin by quoting all the passages in 
Pliny where he is spoken of. That he was one of Pliny’s autho- 
rities appears in limine from the Indd. to Books xxxiu. and 
xxxiv. where we find: “ Antigonus, qui de Toreutice.” Then in 
xxxv. 19. § 84, we read: “ Plures artifices fecere Attali et Eume- 
nis adversus Gallos prelia, Isigonus, Pyromachus, Stratonicus, 
Antigonus qui volumina condidit de sua arte: and lastly, in xxxv. 
10. 68, it is stated of Parrhasius: “ Hanc ei gloriam concessere 
Antigonus et Xenocrates qui de pictura scripsere, et seqq.” I 
am not prepared to maintain that this Antigonus who wrote on 
painting, and who is also referred to by Diogenes Laertius, Vit. 
Chrysipp. is the same as the writer on Toreutics already men- 
tioned. The same I have no doubt he is as the Antigonus 
named in the title of a work by Polemon (of whom more anon): 
for it is along with Polemon that Diogenes introduces him. This 
however is a point of no material importance. My chief concern 
at present is with the passage in Pliny commencing “ Plures 
artifices.” And first I would observe that, from the extreme 
vagueness of Pliny’s language, we are not justified in pressing 
the question of the material of which the groups made by these 
“artists many” of the school of Pergamus may have consisted, 
If we should find occasion to assign to one or other of these 
artists any marble group or statue now extant in the museums 
of Europe, we must not be deterred by the consideration that 
with works of brass Pliny is in this part of the 35th book 
more especially engaged. Not to beat about the bush any 
longer, I put the question :—what if Antigonus be the author, not 
merely of a book on Toreutics, but of the more famous and 
better known statue, which does not represent a dying gladiator? 
That a Kelt is here pourtrayed, no one can for a moment doubt 
who stands before the statue, and carefully compares it with 
the accounts, in Diodorus and Pausanias, of the distinguishing 


characteristics of those whom the Greeks called radarai. French. 


archeology is too often a kind of Hotel des Invalides for ex- 
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ploded statements and crippled truths. I am therefore the less 
surprised at Clarac retaining, in his Musée de Sculture, the old 
designation without so much as an allusion to the insuperable 
objections by which it has been met. “Il porte autour du cou 
une corde qui le fait reconnoitre pour un gladiateur” (Clarac J. c.). 
“He wears a white neckcloth, which shews he is a clergyman,” 
would be about equivalent logic, though anything but equivalent 
English. What Clarac calls a “corde” is of course the Keltic 
torques. In the Museo Campana is to be seen a gold torques 
(compare Liv. xiv. 14. “ Torques aureus”) which was found in 
the South of France. Similar but less costly specimens have been 
shewn to me in the Louvre, unless my memory plays me a trick. 
I feel however that I am fighting with a shadow in contesting 
the old designation, dear, it may be, to admirers of Childe Harold, 
but destitute of any weightier claim to our homage. I start 
with the fact of the statue being a dying Gaul, and then I am 
irresistibly driven to the conclusion, that it formed one of the 
works to which Pliny refers. I am myself very strongly of 
opinion, that it must have formed the corner figure of a pedi- 
mental group. I should add that it cannot be properly under- 
stood without comparing it with the so-called Arria and Psetus 
group, the real subject of which is a Gaul putting an end to self 
and wife. The actual battle more especially alluded to by Pliny 
is probably that in which Attalus routed the Gauls B.c. 239. But 
when we remember—I fancy I owe the remark to Welcker, but 
I cannot quote chapter and verse—how rarely the record of his- 
torical battles was entrusted to the keeping of sculpture, which 
always preferred a kind of reflective, anticipatory allusion from 
kindred mythical sources, I think it may be doubted whether the 
artists did not rather select an earlier engagement (B. c. 279), 
that at Delphi, which Propertius saw portrayed on one of the 
valve of the temple of Apollo on the Palatine;—an engagement, 
this, with which tradition had connected so many supernatural 
events (see Pausanias), that it might easily be as the mythical 
shadow, cast before by the coming event of History proper. But, 
waiving the discussion of this and many other points so pregnant 
with interest that Iam loathe to give them the go-bye, I must 
content myself with observing, that, whether the conjecture as to 
the connection between Antigonus and the statue of the dying 
Gaul be correct or not, the identity of the artist of the school 
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of Pergamus, and the author whom Pliny had by him, is a ques. 
tion not of conjecture but of fact :—fact too, the importance of 
which is great indeed, when we remember that it is the school of 
Pergamus which furnished the key-note and the starting point, 
from which the sculpture of the so-called Roman era took its 
tone and its rise: and I cannot feel that any apology is neces- 
sary for having arrested the attention of Pliny’s readers on a 
name, which they might otherwise have passed over in silence, 
as too insignificant to deserve, or too obscure to repay enquiry. 
Well has Quintilian said: “in studiis nihil parvum.” 

I am fully prepared to expect that my readers—always sup- 
posing I have any readers—will lavish their censures on the 
foregoing pages in no scanty measure. Rambling, uncritical, 
inconclusive, such are the epithets I hear by anticipation. I 
plead guilty to all the counts of the indictment, but I am sure 
the verdict will be accompanied by a recommendation to mercy. 
For I would urge in my defence that although the conjectures 
here advanced may seem somewhat crazy and ricketty when 
taken by themselves, they will be found to bear a totally differ- 
ent aspect, when they are fitted each of them into their proper 
place in the history of art taken as a whole*. 

C. K. Watson. 
[To be continued.) 


VII. 


On a point in the Doctrine of the ancient Atomists. 


IN a paper on Lucretius in the first number of this Journal 
I discussed at some length a passage (1. 529—634) which had 
suffered grievously from the uncalled for alterations of all the 
editors, and I endeavoured to show its connexion with and its 
bearing upon the rest of Lucretius’ Atomic Theory. There can 
I think be no reasonable doubt of the poet’s meaning. He 
wished at one and the same time to maintain in its integrity 
that- cardinal point in the Epicurean physics that matter con- 
sisted of atoms impenetrable and indestructible, yet possessed 
of shape, extension and weight, and to obviate the apparent 
* See Note, p. 264. 
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logical absurdity of supposing particles so endowed to be in- 
capable of further subdivision. He affirms therefore that his 
atoms have parts, but that these parts are minima, the éddyora 
of Epicurus, so small as to be incapable of existing alone and 
for that reason necessarily existing in the atom from all eternity 
in unchangeable juxta-position: an argument which confirms 
rather than invalidates the proof that his atoms are “of solid 
singleness.” 

That Epicurus held the same doctrine may be satisfactorily 
shown. In page 30 of the Journal an obscure passage, bearing 
on the question, was quoted from his letter to Herodotus (Diog. 
Laert. x. 58); and in the list of his principal writings given by 
Diogenes (x. 28) we find one with the title epi rijs év rH ardépo 
yovias, which treated doubtless of the parts of an atom and of 
the cacumen of Lucretius. The Pseudo-Plutarch too (de plac. 
phil. 1. 877 F) says, xat cipyra Gropos, ody dri ear éAaxiory, ddr’ Sre 
ob Sivara rynOjva x.t.r. thus distinctly pronouncing the atom 
not to be an éAdyiorov. But this might have been more clearly 
proved not only of Epicurus, but also of his predecessors De- 
mocritus and Leucippus, from Aristotle and his commentators, 
had not the editors of Lucretius chosen to neglect these for 
the eloquent commonplaces of Cicero and Seneca, whose purpose 
it would not have answered to dwell on points so obscure as 
the one in question. 

There is no ancient author extant who has preserved more 
notices and fragments of lost writers than Simplicius. As Aris- 
totle in his Physics and Metaphysics is constantly impugning 
the notion of a limit to the divisibility of things, and conse- 
quently the doctrines of Leucippus and Democritus, Simplicius 
takes frequent occasion to quote not only their opinions but also 
those of Epicurus. In a noticeable passage of his commentary 
to the Physics (p. 216 a. Ed. Ald. 6 lines fr. bot.) he distinctly 
attributes to Epicurus the theory in question, but denies it of 
Leucippus and Democritus. Acvxermos pév cai Anydxptros, he says, 
ov pdvoy tiv dmdbeay airiay tois mpworos Gopact Tod py SiatpeioOat vopi- 
Covow, Gdda kai rd opixpdv kal duwepés. "Emixoupos 8€ vorepoy aueph pev 
odx nyeirat, Gropa b€ a’ra dca thy dmderay eivai nor. Kai moAdaxod 


pev tiv Anpoxpirov Sd€av cat Aevkimmov 6 AptororeAns SupdreyEer, wat de 
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coparoy, arab pev epirAakev aira, ro dé dpepes airay mapeirero, 
as 81a Tovro amd Tov "Apiororedovs éAeyxouevov. Notwithstanding the 
precision and minuteness of this account, in another part of the 
same commentary (p. 18 a. 1. 15), strange to say, he asserts that 
the atoms of Democritus have parts and extension, but are in- 
destructible on account of their perfect solidity and fulness ; the 
very doctrine of Epicurus and Lucretius. émei 7d dduaiperov moda- 
xs, he says, oiov rd pyre dinpnpevor oidv re S€ StatpeOjva...4 Td pdpra 
pev €xov kat péeyebos, amabes Sé dy Sta orepedtyra kal vacrdrnra, 
xabarep éxaotn Tav Anpokpirov dréuwv. Here too he employs Demo- 
critus’ own word vacrérns. What are we to believe then? Indeed 
my perplexity was increased on meeting with another passage 
in his commentary to the de Celo (p. 56 b. 1. 16. Ed. Ald.), in 
which he appears to deny parts not only te the atoms of De- 
mocritus, but also to those of Epicurus. of epi Anpdxpirov, he 
Says, cal Aevkurmov of mpd airod yevdpevoe Kai per adrov ’Emixoupos... 
heyov Tas apxas dmeipous eivat tH MANO, & Twa Kai ardépovs Kai adt- 
aipeta @ovro kai amabj dia 7d oreped kai dueph eivaa kt. rd. But the 
Aldine edition of the commentary on the de Celo is, as is well 
known, a spurious version; and luckily the corresponding passage 
of the true text is printed in Brandis’ extracts (p. 484 a. 23), 
ws of mept Acixurmov kat Anpdxpiroy imeribevro mpd aitod yeyovdres Kal 
per’ airév ’Emixoupos. odbrot yap éheyov ameipous evar TH TAHOE Tas apyxds, 
as kat ardpous kai adiatpérous évdpitov Kai amabeis Sia 1d vaoras elvar Kai 
Guoipovs rod xevoi. Here the word dep} fortunately does not 
appear at all, and Simplicius is saved from the charge of con- 
tradicting himself in regard to Epicurus. As to Democritus, I 
can only conjecture that the ambiguity of some of his expressions 
on so obscure a point deceived Simplicius, just as Lucretius has 
misled his commentators, and that Democritus in reality held 
the same opinion as Epicurus; for a still higher authority than 
Simplicius, Alexander of Aphrodisias, the commentator par ex- 
cellence, in his treatise on the Metaphysics (p. 27. 20 Ed. Bonitz) 
most distinctly attributes to Leucippus and Democritus the pre- 
cise doctrine of Lucretius. éye pév, he says, rept Acveimmou re rab 
Anpoxpirov: obrot yap... ovd€ yap Td mébev 4 Bapirns ev rais ardpots Aéyovat 
Ta yap apeph ta émivoovpeva tais drépots Kai pépn bvra airav 
aBaph paciv eivar éx d€ dBapav ovyxeéevov mas dv Bapos yévnrac* ; 

* This passage, compared with Arist. Theophr. d. Sens. et Sensil. § 63, will 


d. Gen, et Corr. I. 8, p. 326a. 9, and surely prove that Democritus, as might 
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“They do not explain,” he says, “whence their atoms have 
weight ; for they assert that those minima without parts which 
are conceived to belong to their atoms and to be their parts 
are without weight. But how can weight be produced from 
a union of things without weight?” The very difficulty which 
Lucretius from the necessity of the case leaves unsolved. 

But Leucippus and Democritus were not, I believe, the first 
expounders of such niceties in the Atomic theory. The admira- 
tion of the latter for Pythagoras is well attested. Diogenes 
Laertius (1x. 45) tells us that Thrasylus arranged the works of 
Democritus in tetralogies, like those of Plato. For the ancients 
appear to have had as high an admiration for him, as Bacon has 
expressed in his writings; and to have thought that his sagacity 
as a thinker and his elegance as a writer entitled him to take 
rank by the side of Plato and Aristotle; although Schleierma- 
cher and Ritter are pleased to strike his name off the list of true 
philosophers and to assign him a place in their numerous class of 
Sophists. His treatise [véaydpns } repi rijs rod copod diabécwos Comes 
first in the first of these tetralogies; and Diogenes (1x. 38) has 
these words: Soxet 5¢ (Anudxpiros), pnoiv 6 Cpacvdos, {nrwris yeyovevat 
kat tay TvOayoptkav" adda kal adrod rod IvOaydpou péuvytat, Oavpatov 
airov ev TO Spoviu@ ovyypdppart, mavra dé dSoxet mapa rovrov AaBeiv Kat 
avtod & ay axnxoeva, ei pi Ta TOV xpdvwv eudyeTo, TavT@s péevToL TaY 
Ivéayopixay twds dxovaai gnaw adroy TAavxos 6 ‘Pnyivos, kara Tovs avtovs 
xpdvovs attra yeyovds. gnoi dé cai AmodAddapos 6 Kufixnvis Piodd@ avrov 
ovyyeyoveva. Now Thrasylus must have had good means of judg- 
ing of the connexion between Democritus and the Pythagoreans. 
But what was this bond of connexion? Democritus perceived 
the philosophical necessity there was of supposing some un- 
changeable and indestructible substratum to lie at the bottom 
of all phenomena: hence his atomic theory; while Pythagoras 
long before him appears to have been the first Greek thinker who 
saw the insufficiency of the theories of the earlier Ionic philoso- 
phers which derived all things from one or other variable ele- 
ment, and sought to supply their defects by his mysterious doc- 
trine of numbers. We derive our most trustworthy information 


have been presumed, assigned weight to tarch quoted by Brucker, (I. p. 1189). 
his atoms, and will outbalance the state- The doubt probably arose from not at- 
ments of Stobeus quoted by Mullach tending to the distinction between atoms 
(Dem. p. 381), and of the Pseudo-Plu- and their parts. 
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on this subject from Aristotle and his followers, owing to the 
relentless warfare which they wage against the theory in ques- 
tion; and there are abundant passages in their writings to prove 
that they saw a close analogy between it and the doctrines of 
Democritus, blaming both in terms almost identical for seeking 
to derive weight and extension from an immaterial element. I 
will cite only a few of the most striking of these. Aristotle 
(Metaph. M. (x111.) 6. p. 1080 b. 16) has these words: xai of Iv6a- 
yopeor 8 eva (dpiOpdv), rov pabnparixdy, mAyv od Kexwpiopevov GAX’ éx 
Tovrov tas algOnras ovaias cuverravae paciv: tov yap dAov ovpavdy Kata- 
oxevafovaw €& dpiSuar, mAjv ov povadicay (i.e. abstract arithmetical 
number), dAda ras povadas trodapBavovor ~Exew péeyebos: Sas 
d€ 1d mparov ev cuvértn Exov péyeOos, amopeiv €oixaow. And line 30, pova- 
Sixods S€ rods dpiOpors eivat mavres TiOact, TARY Tdv TvOayopeiwy, Soot 7d 
év arotxeiov kai apynv pacw civae trav dvrwv: eéxeivoe 8 Exovras péyebos, 
xabamep eipntat mpdrepov. Upon which Alexander, or the Pseudo- 
Alexander, (p. 723. 1) thus comments: kai oi IvOaydpeir 3€ eva 
apOpov eivat vouifovat, kat tiva rodrov; Tov pabnparikdy, mAnY ov KEexwpt- 
opevov Tay aicOntar, ws of mept Zevoxparny, ovdé povadikdy, rovréotw apeph 
kai dowparov, (wovadixdy yap Tro dpepes cai dodparoyv évraida 
dndoi,) adda ras povadas Kai dydovdre kai rods apiOpors trodapBavorres oi 
TivOaydperor péyeOos yew e&x rovtwy tas aigOnras ovaias kat tov amavra 
ovpavoy eivae Aéyovow, With much more to the same effect. Bonitz 
in his commentary (p. 545), and Zeller (Phil. d. Gr. 1. p. 100) say 
that this notion of the monads having magnitude does not come 
from the Pythagoreans, but is an inference of Aristotle’s own. 
But he had surely better means of judging of this, than they 
can have; and even supposing them to be right, Democritus 
may well have looked upon the matter in the same point of 
view as Aristotle. But in another part of the same book of 
his Metaphysics (ch. 8. p. 1083 b. 11) Aristotle brings this theory 
into closer connexion with the atomic: ré ra cwpara, he says, 
GpiOpay eivat ovykeipeva kat Tov apiOyov Trovrov eivat pabnuatixoy advvardy 
€or. ore yap Gropa peyéOn deyew aAnbés: i Sri padiora TovTo Exe Tov 
tpdmov, ovx ai ye povades péyeOos Exovow" péyebos 8 && adiatperwv ovykeic- 
6a mas Svvarév; On which Alexander (p. 745. 4) remarks: adda rb 
Aéyew Groua peyéOn Weddos- modkAds yap evOvvas Sédaxev 7 Ta Gropua 
peyebn cioayovoa d6£a,—yes, from its Peripatetic persecutors. 
In two other passages, (de Cel. 111. 1. p. 300 a. 17) ra pev vod 
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mov oidv te ovvtiepévas otre Bapos éyew, and (Metaph. N. 3. p. 


1090 a. 32) xara pévroe rd roveiv €& apiOydv ra pvoid odpara, ex pf) 
éexdvt@v Bapos pyndé xovddtnra exovra kxovddtnra kai Bapos, 
€oixact (oi TvOaydperor) mepi GAdov ovpavod éyew Kal cwpdrov GAN’ od 
rav aic$nrav, Aristotle attacks the Pythagoreans in almost the 
very terms with which Alexander in a passage quoted above had 
assailed Democritus for assigning no weight to the parts of his 
atoms which are themselves possessed of weight. 

Now it is all very well for Aristotle and his satellites to prove 
logically the absurdity of producing extension from the unex- 
tended, weight from the imponderable, matter from the immate- 
rial; but what is their own zpory tAn? It can only escape 
a similar confutation by eluding from its incomprehensibility the 
grasp of the logician. The question seems to be as undecided 
at the present time as in the days of Pythagoras and Democritus, 
or, if decided, to have been determined rather in favour of them 


than of their adversaries*. 


As subsidiary to the above remarks and to the corresponding 
part of my paper on Lucretius, I will here expose a note of 
Lachmann’s in support of his unjustifiable alterations in the text 
of Lucretius 1. 628 and 631, lest any one should be incautiously 
led into error by it. “Vere Lambinus,” he says, “NI minimas et 
que MULTIS sunt partibus aucta. in u. 498 = Ne quedam (semina 
dicit) cogas inmani maximitate Esse, supra quod jam docui non 
posse probari. scilicet his ipsis versibus neque alibi.” What! the 
fact that nature divides all things into the smallest parts con- 
ceivable a proof that some of these must be inmani maximitate ! 


This note is a striking instance of that strange weakness and 





* «To Boscovich appears to belong 
the credit of having perceived that if the 
atoms were conceived of simply as un- 
extended centres of force, the primary 
qualities of bodies might sufficiently be 
accounted for without supposing them 
to result from the primary qualities of 
their constituent atoms—a mode of ex- 
planation of which, though there has 
been something like a return to it in 
some recent speculations, it may be ob- 
Bos- 
covich’s theory seems to have been so 


Vou. I. June, 1854. 


served that it explains nothing. 








completely in accordance with the direc- 
tion in which mathematical physics have 
of late been moving, that it was adopted 


as it were unconsciously —almost all 





modern investigations on subjects con- 
nected with molecular action are in effect 
based on his views, though his name is, 
comparatively speaking, but seldom men- 
tioned—and this theory...is in truth the 
highest developement which the mathe- 
matical theory of matter has as yet 
received.” Cambridge Phil. Trans. Vol. 
VIII. p. 604. 
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confusion of thought which, with all his gigantic force as a verbal 
critic, he too often displays when the sense, and not the language, 
of his author is in question. If the passage when thus deprived 
of all meaning could prove anything, it would tend to prove the 
very contrary. Lucretius really does allude to 1. 615—622, Pre- 
terea nisi erit minimum, parvissima queque Corpora constabunt ex 
partibus infinitis... Ergo rerum inter summam minimamque quid 
escit? Nil erit ut distet, &c. And this passage will indirectly 
prove his point, granting the false assumption, an assumption 
common apparently to all ancient reasoners, that if any two 
things consist of an infinite number of parts these two things 
will be equal*; a paralogism which misled Bentley f, and which 
Newton in the second of his memorable letters to him thus 
clearly exposes: “I conceive the paralogism lies in the position 
that all infinites are equal. The generality of mankind consider 
infinites no other ways than indefinitely; andin this sense they 
say all infinites are equal; though they would speak more truly 
if they should say, they are neither equal nor unequal nor have 
any certain difference or proportion one to another. In this 
sense therefore no conclusions can be drawn from them about 
the equality, proportions or differences of things ; and they that 
attempt to do it usually fall into paralogisms. So when men 
argue against the infinite divisibility of magnitude by saying that 
if an inch may be divided into an infinite number of parts, the 
sum of those parts will be an inch; and if a foot may be divided 
into an infinite number of parts, the sum of those parts must be 
a foot; and therefore since all infinites are equal, those sums 
must be equal, that is, an inch equal to a foot; the falseness of 
the conclusion shows an error in the premisses: and the error 
lies in the position that all infinites are equal. ... A mathema- 
tician would tell you that though there be an infinite number 
of infinite little parts in an inch, yet there is twelve times that 
number of such parts in a foot; that is, the infinite number of 
those parts in a foot is not equal to, but twelve times bigger 
than the infinite number of them in an inch.” H. M. 
* Thus, according to Kanadi, the In- _ taining an infinity of particles. 

dian atomist, (see Daubeny’s Atomic + Compare the elaborate but incon- 
Theory, p. 8) there would in the case clusive argument which he grounds on 
supposed be no difference of magnitude this assumption in the 3rd and 6th of 


between a mustard-seed anda mountain, his Boyle Lectures. 
a gnat and an elephant, each alike con- 
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Note to Article V. of No. I. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology. 


Sir, 

I HAVE read with much pleasure Mr Hardwick’s interesting paper 
in your first number entitled “ Notes on the Study of the Bible among 
our Forefathers ;” and as an Irishman I feel particularly grateful to 
him for having directed attention to the too long neglected records of 
the Irish Church. 

In the following remarks upon Mr Hardwick’s paper my object is 
simply “alere flammam ;” and I make no apology to him for venturing 
to express on some few points a difference of opinion. 

He has remarked that the narratives which have come down to us 
of the life and character of St Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, agree in 
one particular, namely, in representing him as having been a diligent 
student of Biblical knowledge. 

For this he quotes first a passage from the ancient Life of St 
Patrick, (an evident translation from an Irish original) which Colgan 
has placed second in his collection, believing it to be the work of a 
contemporary or disciple of St Patrick. This biographer states that 
St Patrick spent a considerable time with St German, bishop of Auxerre, 
“like Paul at the feet of Gamaliel,” and learned from him the know- 
ledge of wisdom and of the holy Scriptures, “sapientiz studium, et 
Scripturarum notitiam sanctarum, ferventi animo didicit.” 

The same statement is made by Jocelin, in his Life of St Patrick, 
(Vit. 6ta ap. Colgan.) c. 22, who uses the phrase “legens et adimplens 
scripturas,” and refers to the “Gesta beati S. Germani,” which Colgan 
supposes to be the Life of St German written by Heric or Eric of 
Auxerre, an author of the 9th century, whose words are “non mediocrem 
e tanti vena fontis in Scripturis colestibus hausit eruditionem*.” 

And lastly, Mr Hardwick quotes the writer called Nennius, who 
speaking of St Patrick tells us, that after his return from captivity 
“nutu Dei eruditus est in sacris literis:” and that subsequently, having 
gone to Rome, he remained there for a long time “ad legendum scru- 
tandaque mysteria Dei, sanctasque percurrit scripturas.” 

All these testimonies go to prove that the writers quoted intended 
to represent St Patrick as one who had received a regular ecclesiastical 
education, and who had studied, in the best schools, all that was 
necessary for the formation of an accomplished divine. But I do not 
think they prove, what Mr Hardwick adduces them to prove, a diligent 
pursuit of biblical knowledge; for this obvious reason, that the phrases 
sacred scriptures, celestial scriptures, sacred letters, used by these writers, 
did not signify with them, what the same words would now signify with 
us, the biblical, or canonical scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 
By the sacred scriptures a writer of that age meant principally the 


* See this Life of St German, Bolland. Actt. SS. ad 31 Julii, p. 259. 
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writings of the fathers, the canons of the councils, &c., although per- 
haps not necessarily excluding the Old and New Testament. Still if 
they had intended to say that St Patrick was remarkable for a diligent 
study of Biblical learning, in our sense of the word, they would probably 
have used the word Bibliotheca, or they would have said more fully, 
the prophetic, evangelical, and apostolical writings, or at least they 
would have qualified the word Scriptures, by the epithet Canonical. 

To prove this it will be necessary to say a few words on the manner 
in which other Irish writers about St Patrick, have spoken of his 
studies in sacred learning. The oldest of all, St Fiech, bishop of Sletty, 
in his metrical life of St Patrick, written in the antient Irish language, 
thus speaks : 

Do faidh tar Ealpa uile He travelled beyond all Alps* 
De muir—ba hamra reatha,— Across the sea—(prosperous was 
Conidh fargaibh la German, the journey,) 


A ninnsibh mara Toirrian In the southern part of Armoricayt, 


I 


Ainis indibh,—ad rime ; 1 the islands of the Tyrrhene sea 


Léghais cfnoin la German, He dwelt—as I record— 


Is eadh ad fiadhad line. 


An deas an deisciort Leatha. | He sojourned with German 
| He read the Canons with German, 


As histories relate. 


Here it will be observed that what St Fiech, writing in Irish, de- 
scribes as the Canons is translated by the subsequent biographers of 
St Patrick, in their Latinity, sacras scripturas and calestes scripturas. 
And it is remarkable that the passage of Nennius, quoted by Mr Hard- 
wick, in which that writer tells us of Patrick’s having read through 
the sanctas scripturas, is translated in the Irish Version of the Historia 
Britonum, “do cuaid d’foglaim bo deas, co ro léig in canoin la German.” 
“He went to the South to study, and he read the Canons with Ger- 
man.” 

So also the ancient notes on St Fiech’s metrical life, published by 
Colgan under the title of Scholia Veteris Scholiaste, which he supposes 


* This word in so ancient an Irish  phical position of Auxerre. See Irish 
writer does not necessarily mean the version of Nennius, Addit. Notes, No. 
range of mountains now called the Alps, XI. p. xix. See also Du Cange, Glossar. 
it seems rather intended to describe the —_v. Lei. 
distance of St Patrick’s travels ‘‘ beyond ¢ Irish version of Nennius (pub- 
all alps (or lofty mountains) across the lished for the Irish Archzol. Society,) 
sea.” p. 106. We may remark here that the 

+ Colgan, following the authority of | Irish Version makes no mention of 
the ancient scholiast, translates this word Rome, whilst the Latin Nennius makes 
Latium ; but it seems much more pro- no mention of German, in this account 
bable that it was used in its original of St Patrick’s studies. By the passage 
meaning to denote Armorica, “the of St Fiech’s poetical life, above quoted, 
southern part of Armorica,” or “south it appears certain, that by the South, in 
of the southern part of Armorica,” as the Irish Nennius, is meant Armorica, 
the words seem literally to mean, being —_ the supposed residence of St German. 
apparently a description of the geogra- 
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to have been written before the end of the 6th century, record the 
subjects of St Patrick’s studies thus: “ Postquam Patricius didicerit 
sacros canones, omnesque ecclesiasticas disciplinas apud Germanum, retulit 
Germano &c.” (Colgan, p. 5, col. 1.) 

You will not, I hope, from these remarks conclude that I wish to 
impugn Mr Hardwick’s conclusion, or to deny that our forefathers were 
diligent students of the Bible, and well acquainted with its letter and 
spirit. All I would say is, that the phrase sacred or holy Scriptures, in 
the mouth of a writer of the 9th or 10th century, did not mean ex- 
clusively the Bible; in fact, it seems to have been sometimes used in 
contradistinction to the canonical Scriptures, of which I cannot give 
you a better instance, than that quoted by Du Cange, from the life of 
St Olbert, abbot of Gemblours* (0b. 1048), where we read that St 
Olbert provided for his monks a library, for the purpose of improving 
their minds by frequent meditation upon the Scriptures (frequenti Scrip- 
turarum meditatione), where it is evident that the word Scriptures has 
a more general meaning than it would now have, in our modern use of it, 
because this writer goes on to tell us that the abbot not only transcribed 
for his library a volume containing the whole history of the Old and New 
Testament, but also collected more than an hundred volumes of Divine 
Scripture, with fifty volumes of secular learning—‘ plenariam vetus et 
novum Testamentum continentem in uno volumine transcripsit historiam, 
et divine quidem Scripture plusquam centum congessit volumina, szecu- 
laris vero discipline libros quinquaginta.” 

The Book of Armagh, alluded to by Mr Hardwick (p. 84), is now the 
property of the Rev. Wm. Reeves, D.D., of Ballymena, from whose 
learning and zeal for Irish ecclesiastical history, we may hope to have 
before long a more satisfactory account of its contents than has as yet 
been published. For this reason I say no more at present upon the 
subject, except to warn Mr Hardwick that Sir Wm. Betham’s work, 
which he quotes (The Irish Antiquarian Researches), is not to be im- 
plicitly followed, without accurate verification of the author’s state- 
ments. 

One of the most remarkable evidences in proof of Mr Hardwick’s 
views which can be presented to the mind, is the fact, that so many 
MSS. of the Scriptures in Irish characters, of a date prior to the 9th 
century, still exist. When we consider the frightful destruction of life 
and property, the burning of towns, monasteries, and houses, which 
was the rule, and not the exception in Ireland, for so many centuries, 
the fact that 20 or 30 manuscripts of portions of the Bible (chiefly 
Gospels or Psalms) still exist, which were undoubtedly written in Ire- 
land, is a remarkable proof that the antient Irish saints were singularly 
diligent in the pursuit of Biblical knowledge. 

Jas. H. Topp. 
Trin. Cotu. DuBLin, 
March 17, 1854. 


* Mabillon. Actt. SS, Bened. sec. vi. (tom. 8.) p. 31, ed. Venet. 
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P.S. It may be well to add that the celebrated reliquary called 
the Caah, containing a Psalter supposed to have been written by St 
Columba (although I think it is about 200 years later than his time) is 
now preserved in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 
although it is still the property of Sir Rich. O’Donnell, Bart. The 
word Caah, properly written Cathach from Cath, a battle, signifies vic- 
torious, or victory-giving; the reliquary obtained this name from its 
being carried into battle by the tribe to which it belonged, under the 
idea that it would ensure them victory. There are two MSS. (Gospels) 
in the Library of Trin. Coll. Dublin, which are believed on good grounds 
to be the autograph of St Columba, viz. the Book of Kells, and the 
Book of Durrow. There is another copy of the Gospels, in the same 
repository, formerly belonging to the see of Killaloe, written by a scribe 
named Dimma, who died a.p. 620, and a fourth, in the handwriting 
of St Moling, bishop of Ferns, who died at the close of the same 
century. 

I ought also to remark here that the Book of Armagh contains 
a complete copy of the New Testament, in an ante-Hieronymian ver- 
sion, and not in the version of St Jerome, as Mr Hardwick states. 


{It will be a source of genuine pleasure to all students of the Sacred 
Text, if Dr Todd, or some other competent scholar, can be prevailed 
upon to undertake a critical edition of the New Testament in the Hiberno- 
Latin version. Many readers of the Journal of Philology would, I am 
sure, become subscribers to the work. For my own part I was quite 
prepared to learn from Dr Todd that the version handed down in the 
Book of Armagh is pre-Hieronymic, Betham, however, stated the con- 
trary, and as he was my sole authority, I felt of course obliged to defer. 
The rectifications of Dr Todd on this and other points I beg to acknow- 
ledge with many thanks. There is only one subject where I cannot alto- 
gether follow him, viz. as to the common meaning of phrases like sancte 
Scripture, celestes Scripture, Divina Scriptura, etc., in the 9th and 10th 
centuries. The difference is not indeed so wide as may at first sight 
appear. Dr Todd allows, I think, with some hesitation, that if we 
understand those phrases as equivalent to ‘sacred literature in general,’ 
they do not necessarily exclude the Bible; in other words, that great pro- 
ficiency in Biblical studies may have been affirmed of the Apostle of Ire- 
land as well as of the later Irish scholars, respecting whom less equivocal 
expressions are employed. So far, then, my chief position is conceded, 
for I did not argue that the Bible was the only book, but one of the most 
prominent, in the libraries of early saints. 

Dr Todd, has, it is true, adduced one passage where a distinction 
appears to be drawn between the Bible and ‘Divina Scriptura:’ but I 
venture to understand the writer somewhat differently. He says that 
the library of Gemblours contained the whole of the canonical Scriptures 
in one volume, and also many other volumes ‘ Divine Scripture,’ some of 
which may have themselves been portions of the Bible. For in the cata- 
logue of the Abbey of St Riquier (D’Achery’s Spicileg. u. 310. Paris, 
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1723), we find (1) ‘Bibliotheca integra in uno volumine,’ and (2) ‘ Biblio- 
theca dispersa in voluminibus xiv.’ I do not, of course, maintain that 
all the ‘ centum volumina’ at Gemblours were inspired writings. As con- 
trasted with ‘ secularis disciplina, the phrase ‘Divina Scriptura’ would 
mean what is in that age more commonly expressed by ‘libri de divini- 
tate,’ and ‘ eruditio divina;’ or, as we should say, ‘sacred literature.’ Still, 
such a comprehensive way of speaking was not, I think, general even 
in the Middle Ages. I have looked through all the works of John 
Scotus, as collected by Dr Floss, without finding a single case where 
‘Scriptura,’ ‘Sancta Scriptura,’ ‘Divina Scriptura,’ are applied to any 
authority except the Old and New Testament. Once at least (De Divi- 
sione Naturee, lib. v. c. 1) the writings of the Fathers are positively ex- 
cluded. Scotus also uses the plural forms ‘ Scripture’ and ‘ Divinze Scrip- 
ture’ with the same limitation, a limitation which obtains, as far as I can 
see, in all the standard works of the period, more especially in those of 
Rabanus Maurus, who died 856. About half a century later, the monk 
Notker of St Gall put forth his meagre narrative respecting the chief 
expositors of Holy Writ (Biblioth. Patrum, ed. Galland. xm. 755sq.): the 
title of it shewing that ‘Sacre Scripture’ was then generally restricted 
to the Bible. It runs thus: ‘ Notatio Notkeri de illustribus viris, qui ex 
intentione Sacras Scripturas exponebant, aut ex occasione quasdam sen- 
tentias divine auctoritatis explanabant.’ One or two additional exam- 
ples of this usage are subjoined from English writers. Theodore (Liber 
Penitentialis, c. xuv. § 15), after quoting numerous texts of Scripture, 
(‘multis Divinarum Scripturarum documentis’) adds: ‘ His quoque sen- 
tentiis concordat auctoritas canonica, and then gives extracts from the 
Fathers and Councils. Archbishop Ecgbert, in like manner (Dialogus, 
in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, &c. 11. 96), adduces passages exclusively from 
Holy Writ, and then observes: ‘ Hac ergo auctoritate Divinarum Scrip- 
turarum ecclesia catholica morem obtinet,’ etc.; and the author of the 
Ecclesiastical Institutes (Ibid. u. 414) remarks, that although the Holy 
Scriptures (‘ halgu gewritu’) abound in salutary examples, he would add 
the lessons of a holy Father for instruction in good works. And, lastly, 
the same restricted use of the expression ‘sanctze Scripture’ occurs in a 
MS. Commentary on the Rule of St Benedict, written in the 10th century 
by Dunstan, and lately brought to light in our University Library (Ee. u. 
4); vid.e. g. fol. 26, b. 

One cannot help remarking in all questions of this kind, how much 
of vagueness and confusion has resulted from the want of some definite 
article in the Latin language. ] 

C. HaRDWICK. 
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Note on p. 252. 


Wuite these pages were passing through the press, my attention was 
called to a passage in the Varronianus (p. 52, 2nd Edit.), which I take 
some shame to myself for having overlooked. On reperusing it, how- 
ever, I see no reason for modifying or retracting anything that has been 
advanced in the text on the God Mithras. It would scarcely be inferred 
from Dr Donaldson’s statement, that Burnouf’s translation of the words 
I have quoted from the Zend liturgy, is put forward by its author with 
the greatest diffidence, knowing as he did, that no other passage in the 
Zendavesta, or kindred works, gives the smallest support to the exist- 
ence of two Mithras. It is not however in the narrow limits of a note 
that I can discuss the conclusions arrived at in this passage of the Varro- 
nianus. Meantime I would recommend my readers to peruse the whole 
of that passage from Julius Firmicus, of which Dr D. gives only the 
opening words. The emphatic “hune Mithram dicunt,” applied by Fir- 
micus to the male deity, proves clearly enough that in his apprehension 
at least, the female counterpart was known by a different name. Indeed, 
archeology shews that the female statue described by Firmicus was a 
representation of the Venus Mylitta. Sed hee hactenus. 


Adversaria. 


I. On an Egyptian MS. of the Iliad. 


Tue Rev. Churchill Babington has received from A. C. Harris, 
Esq., of Alexandria, in answer to his enquiries respecting a MS. 
of Trypho, the following communication, which he requests us 
to insert. 

(Copy). 
ALEXANDRIA, 
April, 1854. 

The MS. of Tryphon was found upon a mummy in Middle 
Egypt, and I suppose that mummy to have been the body of 
Tryphon himself. The treatise is entitled Tpupavos reyyy ypap- 
patixn. It is written in a papyrus book made from a number of 
sheets of papyrus, each 11? by 103 inches, folded and placed one 
within the other so as to form a quire-book 11 in length and 
51 in breadth. On one side of each leaf there was written of 
the Iliad of Homer from 48 to 57 verses; the whole must have 
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originally comprised books A, B, r, A. The scribe having finished 
copying from Homer, turned the book upside down and com- 
menced copying the treatise of Tryphon on the blank pages. 
Unfortunately I have only about half the book I have described, 
for my servant who found it, in detaching it from the mummy- 
cloth, which is strongly bitumened, tore out the middle leaves 
and left the rest in the cloth, and now the body cannot be 
found; the pit has been so much disturbed, and men and croco- 
diles, of which it is full, tumbled one upon the other in sad confu- 
sion, and the chambers containing them are about 400 feet from 
the mouth of the pit below ground. Some day I will apply to 
the Pacha for permission, and spend a fortnight in a deliberate 
search for what has been left behind. The mummy besides had 
in its hand a papyrus roll containing the 18th book of the Iliad, 
which I also have, very nearly complete. 


II. Miscellaneous Conjectures. 


1. Suidas. in v. Adpacrea. For Adpacrov rod madawod read 
‘A. tod Tadaov. 


2. Hesychius. in v. raxrovirov. Read trax rod virpov, things from 


the Soda Market, i. e. “ salsamenta” of all sorts. 

3. Diogenianus. vi. 88, in Leutsch’s Parcemiographi Greeci, 
Vol. 1. p. 302. For map6évos ra warpda read mapbéuevos ra matpga, as 
Homer, (Od. 1. 237,) opas yap mapOcpevor kesbadds k.T.A. 

4. Zenob. vi. 15, ibid. Vol. 1. p. 165. For raira cot kat 
Tlv6ia kat Andca read taira «.r.A. When a man is doomed, all 
oracles are alike to him. 


5. Argument to the Rhesus. For 6 yoiv Sscaiay exrieis rip 


indbeaw tov ‘Pnoov read 6 yoiv Acxaiapyos x.T.A. 


C. BapHAM. 
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A Litany used by members of the English Church in the 
tenth century. 


[Tuis formulary was discovered in a MS. belonging to the 
University of Cambridge (Ff, 1, 23, pp. 537 sq.). It is appended, 
in the same handwriting, to a fine and perfect copy of the 
Psalter in Latin and Anglo-Saxon. The MS. was executed by an 
English scribe not later than the opening of the eleventh century}; 
and after falling into the hands of archbishop Parker, was by him 
bequeathed to Sir Nicholas Bacon, who deposited it in its present 
resting-place (1574). 

But I am persuaded that the Litany itself is considerably 
older than the MS. in which it is preserved: and as this point is 
one of great interest to all who are engaged in liturgical studies, 
I will add the reasons which constrain us to place it quite as 
high as the beginning of the tenth century, i.e. nearly two hun- 
dred years anterior to the compilation of the Sarum Breviary, in 
which (as we shall see) it ultimately reappears with sundry 
modifications. 

It is well known that where the handwriting continues uni- 
form we may approximate very nearly to the age of formularies 
like the present by observing the date of the most recent saints 
whom they commemorate. In this case out of 129 invocations 
none have reference to persons who died later than the year 900 
(the great majority indeed are earlier by centuries): while other 
saints, for instance Dunstan, George, Catharine and Margaret, 
all of whom occupy a prominent position in the later English 
Litanies and Calendars, are here wanting altogether. 

The most modern saint whose date we are enabled to fix pre- 
cisely is Eadmund, king of East Anglia, who was slain while fight- 
ing with the Northmen in 8707; and a clause in the Litany 
beginning “ A persecutione paganorum®” seems to connect the 
composition of it more distinctly with the sufferings of that 
stormy period. 


1 Cf. Wanley, Libr. Vet. Septentrion. 3 Pagani was the word generally 
Catalogus, p. 152. employed by the Anglo-Saxons to de- 

2 Saxon Chronicle ad an. 870: cf. scribe the Danish and Norwegian ma- 
Monument. Britan. p. 678, B. rauders, 
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There is one more reason for supposing that the invocations 
were drawn up almost as early as the year 900: though the 
grounds on which it rests are less conclusive than the former. 
Five of the personages here invoked have been distinguished by 
the scribe with capital letters and with slight red patches. They 
are St Mary, St Michael, St Peter, St Kenelm and St Benedict. 
Now of these five names the fourth is very seldom noticed even 
by the English hagiologists, and ere long disappears entirely from 
the catalogues of saints. His prominent position here was due, 
I think, to some éclat which lasted only for a time; and as his 
tragic death occurred in 8194, we seem to have another warrant 
for assigning a very high antiquity to the document before us. It 
may indeed be urged that the insertion of St Kenelm in larger 
characters was owing merely to some local influence; for ex- 
ample, to the partiality of the monks of Winchcombe®‘, where his 
relics were preserved: but on the other hand, I think, this argu- 
ment is more than balanced by a clause in the Litany itself, 
which connects it not in any way with Winchcombe, but with one 
or other of the archiepiscopal dioceses®. 

On the whole, I am quite convinced that the formulary pre- 
sents the earliest germ or outline, hitherto discovered, of our 
modern English Litany. It was apparently engrafted? on the 
Consuetudinarium of Osmund, bishop of Sarum, who revised the 
service-books about 1085; and the substance of it was after- 
wards rendered into the vernacular language for the use of 
laymen, as we see on comparing it with “The Letanie” printed 
in Mr Maskell’s Monum. Ritual. 11. 223 sq.] 


‘Kyrie eleison . Christe eleison . Christe audi nos. 
Pater de celis Deus, Miserere nobis. 
Fili Redemptor mundi Deus, Miserere nobis. 


4 See Florence of Worcester, A.D. in 1531; but owing to the frequent 


819 (in Monum. Britan. p. 547, ©.) changes introduced into the service- 
5 Monasticon Anglic. new ed. 11.297, books, one cannot positively argue that 

300. it formed part of Osmund’s compila- 
6 The words are “‘archiepiscopum __ tion. 

nostrum” etc., no mention being made 8 The spelling has been corrected in 

of a bishop. a few places, and the contractions writ- 


7 It is at least contained in the ten out at length. For eleison the MS. 
edition of the Sarum Breviary published 


always reads leison. 
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Spiritus Sancte® Deus, Miserere nobis. 


Sancta Trinitas unus Deus, Miserere nobis. 


[Then follow a long series of invocations”, beginning 
“Sancta Maria ora,” and ending “ Omnes sancti orate pro 


nobis.”’] 


Propitius esto, 


Ab omni malo, 

Ab insidiis diaboli, 

NA peste superbiz, 

A earnalibus desideriis, 


Parce nobis Domine. 


Libera nos Domine. 
Libera nos Domine. 
Libera nos Domine. 
Libera nos Domine. 


Ab omnibus immunditiis mentis et corporis, 


A persecutione paganorum” et omnium inimicorum 


trorum, 
A ventura ira, 


A subita et eterna morte, 


Libera nos Domine. 


Libera nos Domine. 
Libera nos Domine. 
Libera nos Domine. 


Per mysterium sanctz Incarnationis Tuz’™, 


® Sanctus 7S. 

10 Some of the chief national saints 
are Alban, Samson, Patrick, Guthlac, 
Cuthberht, Oswald (king), Wilfrith, and 
Swithun. To which are added several 
females, e.g. /theldrytha, Eadburga, 
Eormehilda, Sexburga, Tova, and Mil- 
dryth, all of whom are clearly trace- 
able in early Anglo-Saxon history, ex- 
cept St Tova, who is less conspicuous, 
Her name, however, still survives in 
Toveham, formerly attached to Thor- 
ney Abbey: see Monast. Angl. new ed. 
II. 596. 

11 The following variations occur at 
this point in the “‘ Letania” attached to 
the Sarum Breviar. (ed. 1531): 

“‘ A damnatione perpetua, 
Ab imminentibus peccatorum nostro- 
rum periculis, 


Libera nos Domine. 


[no allusion being made to the “ pa- 
gani”], 

Ab infestationibus demonum, 

A spiritu fornicationis, 

Ab appetitu inanis gloriz, 

Ab omni immundicia mentis et cor- 
poris, 

Ab ira et odio et omni mala volun- 
tate, 

Ab immundis cogitationibus, 

A cecitate cordis, 

A fulgure et tempestate, 

A subitanea et improvisa morte.” 

12 See above p. 266, n. 3. 
13 The Sarum Litany adds : 

** Per nativitatem Tuam, 

Per sanctam circumcisionem Tuam, 

Per baptismum Tuum, 

Per jejunium Tuum ;” 

and after the next petition : 
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Per crucem et passionem Tuam, Libera nos Domine. 
Per sanctam resurrectionem Tuam, 


Libera nos Domine. 


Per admirabilem" ascensionem Tuam, 


Libera nos Domine. 


Per gratiam Sancti Spiritus Paracliti, 


A penis inferni, 
In die judicii, 


Peccatores, 


Libera nos Domine. 
Libera nos Domine. 
Libera nos Domine. 


Te rogamus, audi nos. 


Ut pacem et concordiam nobis dones”, 


Te rogamus, audi nos. 


Ut sanctam Ecclesiam Tuam regere et defensare dig- 


neris. 


Ut domnum apostolicum”™ et omnes gradus ecclesiz in 


sancta™ religione conservare digneris, 


Te rogamus. 


Ut archiepiscopum' nostrum et omnem congregationem 


illi commissam in sancta religione conservare dig- 


neris, 


Te rogamus. 


Ut locum istum et omnes habitantes in eo visitare et 


consolari digneris, 


Te rogamus, audi nos. 


Ut omnibus benefactoribus nostris zterna bona tribuas, 


‘* Per preciosam mortem Tuam.” 
It also substitutes for 
ferni” the petition “‘In hora mortis suc- 


‘*a penis in- 
curre nobis Domine.” 

14 Ammirabilem MS. 

15 The Sarum Litany adds : 

“Cut misericordia et pietas Tua nos 

custodiat” ete. 

16 apostolicam MS. ‘“‘ Apostolicus” 
was not unfrequently used at this period 
of the pope: see Du Canges. v. For 
“domnum” the Sarum Litany has 


“donum” (an error of the press). 
7 sanctam MS, 


Te rogamus. 


18 Instead of this and the next pe- 
tition the Sarum Lit. reads as follows : 

“ut .episcopos et abbates nostros in 
sancta religione conservare digne- 
ris.” 

‘ut regi nostro et principibus nostris 
pacem et veram concordiam atque 
victoriam donare digneris.” 

ut congregationes omnium sancto- 
rum in Tuo sancto servitio conser- 
vare digneris.” 

“fut cunctum populum Christianum 
precioso sanguine Tuo redemptum 


conservare digneris.” 
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Ut remissionem omnium peccatorum nostrorum nobis 
donares. 
Ut animas nostras et animas parentum nostrorum ab 
zeterna damnatione eripias, Te rogamus. 
*°Ut nobis miseris misericors misereri digneris, 
Te rogamus. 
*1Ut inimicis nostris pacem caritatemque”™ largiri dig- 
neris, Te rogamus. 
Ut fructus terrze dare et conservare digneris, 
Te rogamus, audi nos. 
Ut fratribus nostris et omnibus fidelibus infirmis sani- 
tatem mentis et corporis donare digneris. 
Ut cunctis fidelibus defunctis requiem xternam donare 
digneris. 
Ut nos exaudire digneris, Te rogamus, audi nos. 


Fili Dei, Te rogamus, audi nos. 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, 
Parce nobis Domine. 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, 
Miserere nobis. 
Christe, audi nos. 
Kyrie eleison. 
Christe eleison. 
Kyrie eleison. 


C. Harpwick. 


19 ‘Wanting in Sar. Litan. “ut obsequium servitutis nostre ratio- 
2 “Ut oculos misericordie Tue nabile facias.” 

super nos reducere digneris.” Sar, Lit. “ut mentes nostras ad ccelestia de- 
21 Wanting in Sar. Litan. sideria erigas.” 
22 Karitamque MS. ‘‘ut miserias pauperum et captivorum 
%3 Tnstead of this petition the Sarum intueri et relevare digneris.” 


Litany has the three following : 
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The Te Deum. 


Ir is not the object of this paper to discuss the questions 
which have been raised as to the antiquity and authorship of the 
Te Deum, or to add to the number of commentators on that 
noble Hymn. The story that it was composed by St Ambrose 
and St Augustine, at the baptism of the latter, is well known, 
and is now regarded by all competent scholars as a legend un- 
worthy of any credit. They who desire information on the 
critical history of this celebrated composition may find it in 
Herman Daniel’s Thesaurus Hymnologicus, and in the authorities 
to which he refers. The object of the present paper is to make 
known the text of the Te Deum which was used in the offices of 
the ancient Irish Church prior to the ninth century, and to offer 
some short remarks on the discrepancies between that and the 
text now in use. 

The Manuscript from which the following copy of the Te 
Deum has been transcribed, is preserved in the Library of Trinity 
College Dublin, and was formerly in the possession of Arch- 
bishop Ussher. On some future occasion, if such a paper 
should prove acceptable to the readers of the Journal, I may 
perhaps trouble you with a more full account of this interesting 
volume. At present, I shall content myself with observing that 
it is a Hymnarium or Antiphonarium containing several very 
ancient hymns, many of them peculiar to the Irish Church, and 
some in the Irish language*. A great many of the hymns are 
accompanied by a gloss and marginal notes, containing historical 
matter, sometimes of considerable interest, and proving beyond 
a question the great antiquity of the hymns, even at the time 
when the Manuscript was written, which is undoubtedly not 
later than the 10th century. 

Mention is made of this MS., and of the copy of the Te Deum 
which it contains, by Archbp. Ussher in his learned work “ De 
Romanze Ecclesiz Symbolo Apostolico vetere, aliisque fidei for- 
mulis, in prima Catechesi et Baptismo proponi solitis, diatriba.” 

The Archbishop however makes one mistake respecting this 
copy of the Te Deum which I am unable to account for, except 


* One of these, in a very ancient in his learned paper on the Antiquities 
dialect of the Irish Gaelic, has been pub- of Tara Hill, in the Transactions of the 
lished with a translation, by Dr Petrie Royal Irish Academy. 
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by supposing thgt he wrote from memory, without reference to 
the original ; wHich ‘he probably had not by him at the time, for 
the Epistie to jus, prefixed to the work, is dated from Lon- 
don. It is also however to be remembered that Ussher was not 
acquainted with the Irish language, and that his quotations from 
Irish MSS. ate always given at second hand, on the authority of 
the Irish s¢holars whom’ he employed to assist him in this 
branch of his researches. 

Speaking of the Athanasian Creed, in the prefatory letter to 
Vossius, already alluded to, he says,—“ et in hymnorum, partim 
Latino, partim Hibernico sermone scriptorum, codice vetustissimo 
altero, notatum reperi, trium episcoporum opera, &c.” and citing 
then a passage as from this MS., in which the Athanasian Creed 
is said to have been composed by three bishops at the Nicene 
Council, he adds, “In eadem hymnorum Collectione, Nicetam 
Deum laudavisse legimus, dicentem 

Laudate pueri Dominum, laudate nomen Domini. Te Dev lauda- 
mus, te Dominum confitemur, 
et qu sequuntur in hymno illo decantatissimo, qui B. Ambrosio 
vulgo tribuitur: ista praeterea adjecta appendice, 

Te Patrem adoramus eternum, Te sempiternum Filium invocamus, 
Teque Spiritum Sanctum in una divinitatis substantia manentem con- 
fitemur. Tibi uni Deo in Trinitate debitas laudes et gratias referimus: 
ut Te incessabili voce laudare mereamur, per eeterna seecula seculorum. 
Amen.” 

This account agrees accurately with the copy of the Hymn 
contained in the Dublin MS., except in the statement that 
Nicetas is there said to have been the author. This is not the 
case ; on the contrary, it will be seen that the tradition of its 
being the joint composition of SS. Ambrose and Augustine is 
expressly cited, in a title prefixed to the Hymn. How Ussher 
fell into the error of supposing that it was, in this MS., ascribed 
to Nicetas, I cannot imagine. Neither can I find in this MS. any 
allusion to the Athanasian Creed, nor the statement (which 
Ussher apparently quotes from this MS.), that the Athanasian 
Creed was composed at the Nicene Council by three bishops, 
Eusebius, Dionysius, and another whose name is unknown, 
Nevertheless it is evident that this must have been the MS. 
which Ussher had before him, as it still remains in his library, 
and is described by him as being written partly in Latin and 
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partly in Irish, and as containing before the Te Deum, the verse 
Laudate pueri, and after it the short hymn, Te Patrem adoramus. 

It is remarkable that in another very ancient Irish MS., the 
Antiphonarium Benchorense, preserved in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan, there is to be found a text of the Te Deum agreeing in 
several particulars with that which is here for the first time 
published. This Antiphonarium belonged to the Monastery of 
Beanchar, now Bangor, in the county of Down, founded by St 
: Comhgall, a.p. 558, and has been printed by Muratori, (Opere, 
Tom. xI. part 3, pp. 217—251. Arezzo, 1770). The MS., so far 
: as I know, has never been examined by any Irish scholar, and 
. therefore we are ignorant whether it may not contain some notes 
or glosses in the Irish language. If however we are to judge 
from what Muratori says of it, we must conclude that it is in 
Latin only. The copy of the Te Deum which it contains is en- 
titled Hymnus* in Die Dominico, and like that in the Dublin MS. 
is preceded by the verse Laudate pueri, but it is not followed by 
the other verses beginning Te Patrem adoramus which occur in 
our MS., but ends with the verse, “ Fiat Domine misericordia tua 
super nos, quemadmodum speravimus in te.” 

It has however several remarkable points of agreement with 
the Dublin text; it coincides with it in what I cannot but think 
. the true readings, 

Tu ad liberandum mundum suscepisti hominem, 
Non horruisti Virginis uterum, 

and, 
Eterna fac cum sanctis tuis 
Gloria munerari. 


It omits also, what I have little doubt are spurious additions 
to the original hymn, the verses, 


Dignare Domine, die isto sine peccato nos custodire, 
Miserere nostri Domine, Miserere nostri, 


and the verse with which the common text concludes, 


— i | hod 


In te Domine speravi: non confundar in eternum. 


* Muratori gives this and other MSS., in which a contraction is used to 
7 hymns the title of Hymnum, as if he represent the termination us, very simi- 
thought that word to be a neuter form lar to that which MSS. of the 15th cen- 
ys equivalent to Hymnus. The mistake tury employ to denote a final um. 

d arose from want of familiarity with Irish 


Vou. I, June, 1854. 18 
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Other less important coincidences, as well as some few dis- 
crepancies, will be pointed out in the notes. 


James H. Topp. 
Trin. Cott. Dustin, 


March 30, 1854. 


Hec est Laus sancte Trinitatis, quam Augustinus sanctus 
et Ambrosius composuit. 


audate pueri dominum, 
Laudate nomen domini. 


e deum laudamus, 

Te dominum confitemur. 
Te eternum patrem, 
Omnis terra ueneratur. 


or 


Tibi omnes angeli, 
Tibi celi et uniuerse potestates, 
Tibi hiruphim et zaraphim, 
Incessabili voce proclamant, 
Dicentes, sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, 
10 Dominus deus sabaoth, 
Pleni sunt celi et uniuersa terra, 
Honore glorie tue 
Te gloriosus apostolorum chorus, 
Te prophetarum laudabilis numerus, 
15 Te martirum candidatus laudat exercitus, 
Te per orbem terrarum 
Sancta confitetur ecclesia. 
Patrem immense maiestatis tue, 
Venerandum tuum verum et unigenitum filium, 
20 Sanctum quoque paraclitum spiritum. 
Tu rex glori¢, Christe, 
Tu patris sempiternus es filius, 
Tu ad liberandum mundum suscepisti hominem, 
Non horruisti virginis uterum, 
25 Tu devicto mortis aculeo, 
Aperuisti credentibus regna celorum, 
Tu ad dexteram dei sedes in gloria patris, 
Judex crederis esse uenturus, 
Tu ergo quessimus nobis tuis famulis subueni. 
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30 Quos pretioso sanguine redemisti, 
Eternam fac cum sanctis tuis 
Gloriam munerari. 
Saluum fac populum tuum domine, 
Et benedic hereditati tue, 

35 Et rege eos, et extolle illos, 
Usque in seculum. 
Per singulos dies benedicimus te, 
Et laudamus nomen tuum in ¢ternum, 
Et in seculum seculi. 

40 Fiat domine misericordia tua super nos, 
Quemadmodum sperauimus in te. 


Te patrem adoramus eternum, 
Te sempiternum filium inuocamus. 
Teque spiritum sanctum, 
45 In una diuinitatis substantia manentem, confitemur. 
Tibi uni deo in trinitate debitas laudes et gratias referimus; 
Ut te incessabili uoce laudare mereamur, 
Per eterna secula. 


1. Laudamus] Over the word laudanus there is the gloss “i. 
ore, vel opere.” 

2. Confitemur] Gloss. “i. corde.” 

7. Hiruphim] In the margin there is this note: “ Sciendum est 
quod hiruphim et saraphim per m literam prolata juxta proprietatem 
lingue ebree masculini sunt, et pluralis numeri tantum. Si autem per 
n literam dicantur greca sunt, et neutri generis et pluralis numeri.” 

9. Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus] Gloss. “i. sanctus ter dicitur quia 
unus et trinus est deus.” The word dicentes does not occur in the com- 
mon text of this Hymn; but it is found in the MS. Vat. 82. cited by 
Daniel, Thesaur. Hymnolog. ii. p. 298. 

11. Universa terra] Gloss. “i. aeclesia per quadratum orbem 
defusa [sic] non desinit laudare et orare deum.” The word wniversa does 
not occur here in the modern copies of this Hymn; but it is the read- 
ing of the Antiphonariwm Benchorense. 

12. Honore] So also the Antiph. Benchor. The common text 
reads Majestatis. 

13. Apostolorum] Gloss. “i. misorum,” [for missorum,] an ex- 
planation of the Greek word apostolorum. 

14. Prophetarum] Gloss. “i. prouidentium.” Here is another 
Latin interpretation of a Greek word; this instance, with that which 
precedes, proves that the words apostolus and propheta had not become 


18—2 
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quite naturalized in the Latinity of the Irish Church at the time when 
the gloss upon this copy of the Ze Dewm was written. 

15. Martirum] Gloss. “i. fidelium.” Another interpretation of 
a Greek word. 

18. Maiestatis tue] The common text omits tuw; as does also 
the Antiph. Benchorense. 

19. Unigenitum filium] The common text reads unicum for uni- 
genitum. This latter is the reading of the Codex Thomasii Alex. 11. 
cited by Daniel, ubi supr. and of the Antiphonarium Benchorense. 

23. Tu ad liberandum] The common reading is, 

“ Tu, ad liberandum suscepturus hominem,” 
which is not very literally rendered in our Prayer-Book version, “ When 
thou tookest upon thee to deliver man;” for “ad liberandum suscep- 
turus hominem” would seem rather to mean, “ when thou wast about to 
take upon thee man, [i. e, human nature] for the purpose of deliverance, 
thou didst not abhor, &c.,” unless we suppose the translators of our 
Liturgy to have intended the insertion of a parenthesis, “ when thou took- 
est upon thee (to deliver) man, thou didst not abhor, &c.” 

Some of the old English versions which we find in the Primers of 
the 15th century appear to have omitted suscepturus, for they read, 
“Thou wert not skoymous [squeamish] of the maydens wombe to de- 
lyuer mankind*.” Others seem to have connected suscepturus and vir- 
ginis uterum, “ Thou wert no3t skoymes to take the maydenes wombe, 
for to deliver mankyndef.” 

In the Primer of 1535, as edited by Dr Burton, this verse is thus 
rendered : 

“Thou (when thou shouldest take upon thee our nature to deliver 
man) didst not abhor the virgin’s womb.” 

It appears from these discrepancies that there was anciently a 
difference in the reading of this passage; but the reading of our MS. 
agrees with that of the Antiph. Benchorense, inserting the word mundum, 
and giving suscepisti for suscepturus: these readings remove all difficulty, 
and are very probably the true text-: “ Thou tookest upon thee man to 
deliver the world ; Thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb.” 

The reading “ suscepisti” occurs in a MS. containing a German inter- 
pretation of 26 hymns, preserved in the Bodleian Library, and it is 
noticed and censured by Abbo Floriacensis, who calls it an error, juxta 
quorundam imperitorum errorem; cited by Daniel, Thesaur. Hymnol. 
ii. 299. 

27. Sedes] The Antiph. Benchor. reads sedens, which is very pro- 
bably the true reading. 

29. Nobis tuis famulis] So also the Antiph. Benchor. The com- 
mon text omits nobis. 

31. -Eternam fac] The common text, as given in the Roman 


* Maskell, Mon. Rit. Eccl. Anglic. t Three Primers put forth in the 
Vol. 11. p. 14. reign of Henry VIII. Oxford, 1834. 
+ Ibid. p. 231. p. 82. 
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Breviary and translated in our English Prayer-Book, is “ Aterna fac cum 
sanctis tuis in gloria numerari,’ “Make them to be numbered with thy 
saints in glory everlasting.” But the Antiph. Benchor. and every copy of 
the Te Deum which I have seen in any MS. older than the 16th century, 
have “Eterna fac cum sanctis tuis gloria munerari*,” which the old 
English versions published by Mr Maskell render “Make hem to be 
rewardid with thi seyntis: in blisse, with everlastinge glorie},” or “ Make 
hem to be rewarded with thi seyntes in endeles blisse{ ;” and every one 
acquainted with the black letter writing of the fifteenth century will at 
once see how easily munerari may be mistaken for numerari. 

That the former is the true reading§ can scarcely I think admit of a 
doubt, but the other readings of this verse in the Irish Hymnarium are 
corrupt. We ought evidently to read eterna, and gloria, as in the 
Antiph, Benchor. It is also clear that the construction is, “ quos rede- 
misti fac munerari,” and that the verse, “‘whom thou hast redeemed,” 
ought therefore to be connected with that which follows, not with that 
which precedes : 

“‘We therefore pray Thee help thy servants. 

Those whom thou hast redeemed with thy precious blood, 

Make thou to be rewarded with thy saints, in glory everlasting.” 


33. Populum tuum] Gloss. “i. christianum.” 

34. Hereditate tue] Gloss. “ i. ecclesiae.” 

35. Et rege eos] Gloss. “i. in bonis operibus.” 
Extolle] Gloss. “i. defende.” 

36. In seculum] Gloss. “i. in vita eterna.” The common text 
reads, “usque in eternum.” The Antiph. Benchor. has “usque ad 
seculum.” 

37. Per singulos dies] Gloss. “i. in prosperis et in adversis sine 
ullo intervallo te benedicimus.” 

38. In ¢ternum]} So also Antiph. Benchor. The common text 
reads “in seeculum.” 

39. In seculum seculi] The Antiph. Benchor. adds “ Amen.” 

40. Fiat Domine] Gloss. “i. oratio sclesiz.” The common 
text reads, “Fiat misericordia tua, Domine,” but the Antiph. Benchor. 
agrees with our MS. Between lines 39 and 40 our MS. omits the two 
verses of the common text, 


Dignare Domine, die isto, sine peccato nos custodire, 
Miserere nostri Domine, miserere nostri; 


* Very many MSS. insert in before Franc. anni 1495 [i. e. a Franciscan 


gloria. Breviary, printed at Venice in that 
t+ Mon. Rit. Vol. 1. p. 14. year] et Lg. [By these letters he refers 
t Ib. p. 230, 232. to the Heures a lusage de Lengres, 
§ Daniel says : ‘Procul dubioin hac __ printed at Troyes, without a date]. Se- 
voce [munerari] tenes scripturam anti- culo decimo sexto ecclesia Romana in 
quissimam et genuinam. Numerari pri-  ejusmodi litibus interdum /raNifouca re- 


mum occurrit in Brev. Italis v. c. in centiorem scripturam in textum recepit.” 
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and after v. 40, it also omits the verse, 
In te Domine speravi: non confundar in eeternum. 


And the same verses are omitted in the Antiphonarium Benchorense. 
These are therefore, in all probability, interpolations of a later date, 
The last is obviously taken from Ps. xxxi. 1, or Ps. Ixxi. 1, and Miserere 
nostri is from Tob. viii. 10 (Vulg.) The other verse Dignare Domine, 
occurs, as Ussher has remarked, in the Hymnus Vespertinus, which he has 
published in his Tract de Symbolo Romane Ecclesiz, p. 43. (Works, 
Elrington’s Edit. Vol. vit. 337). 

42. Te patrem] What follows, although by the same scribe, 
and written at the same time with the rest, is in a somewhat different 
and more angular character, and was not therefore intended as a part of 
the Te Deum. It is a separate hymn of praise used probably in the ser- 
vices of the ancient Irish Church in conjunction with the Te Deum, as a 
more distinct profession of faith, in opposition to Arianism. As the 
congregation were called upon to celebrate the praises of Ged in this 
hymn by the introductory verse (Ps. cxiii. 1) “ Laudate pueri Dominum, 
&c.,” so at the close of the hymn they add this short praise of the Trinity, 
just as we now repeat the Gloria Patri at the end of each psalm. And 
it is remarkable that the title, ascribing the hymn to St Augustine and 
Ambrose, is in the same angular character as the hymn Ze patrem 
adoramus at the end; the verse Laudate pueri, with the Te Deum itself, 
being in the round and bold Irish characters found in our Irish Biblical 
MSS. of the 6th and 7th centuries. 


[It is worth noticing that the Cambridge MS. (Ff. 1. 13, p. 525), to 
which we are indebted for the Litany printed on another page, contains 
also a copy of the Te Deum, and that the reading which it furnishes is 
munerari. | 





Correspondence. 


I, 


Quotations in Wheatly. (No. I. p. 134.) 


(1) “The primitive Rule of Reformation” is the name of a Sermon 
by Dr Pierce. 

(2) .The Roman Catholic “Practical Catechism” was written by 
Gother. (Dodd, mr. 483.) 

(3) The reference to the “ Defence of the Exposition of the Order 
of the Church of England, p. 45,” may be verified by considering that it 
was intended to relate to page 45 of Archbishop Wake’s “Exposition of 
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the Doctrine of the Church of England,” 4to. Lond. 1686. It was the 
margin of page 44 which directed Wheatly to consult Menardus. 

(4) This remarkable passage in support of Trine Immersion is ad- 
duced by Bingham (B. x1. C. xi. Sect. vi.) thus: “St Austin joins both 
reasons together,” &c., while faithful Wheatly (who assures us in his 
Preface, that when he “could not mend an expression” in the books 
from which he was copying, he would never “ do it an injury by changing 
it,”) has the phrase, “St Austin joins both these reasons together.” We 
meet with, on this occasion, an instance of a custom which should 
earnestly be protested against; namely, that of having recourse to the 
citation of spurious authorities, when those which are genuine are felt to 
be inadequate. The extract comes, as Mr Clay observes, through Gra- 
tian, (De Consec. Dist. 1v. cap. Ixxviii.) and the same “‘ Homilia 3” is al- 
leged by Ivo, (Decret. Par. 1. cap. exciv. fol. 34. Lovan. 1561,) and Peter 
Lombard, (Sentt. Lib. rv. Distinct. iii. fol. 297. Paris. 1553.) but is not 
quoted by Burchard. The Sermon in question is one of those pub- 
lished, in the year 1631, by the Jesuit Sirmondus, who does not admit 
its authenticity, but places it in an Appendix, (cf. ejus Opp. Tom. 1. col. 
202. Venet. 1728.) It commences with the word “ Promisimus,” and is 
addressed Ad Neophytos, “ De mysterio Baptismatis.” (Vid. Opp. S. Aug. 
Tom. vi. App. col. 770. ed. Bened. 1701.) 

R. G. 


Il. 
On a Fragment of Euripides. (No. I. p. 133.) 


“Versiculos illos Euripideos noram: protulit primus ex Basilio mag- 
nus Porsonus Advers. p. 245. ed. Lips. eosdemque suppleverant alicunde 
A. Nauckius Philolog. v. p. 556, et F. G. Wagner ut. p. 192 poet. Tragi- 
corum. Nemo tamen sensit fatuum esse copdv. Substitutum id genuino 
vocabulo est ab doddors consarcinatoribus florilegiorum, cum ipsum Eur. 
credere liceat scripsisse: rtoitoy yp (vel rotodroy) avipa, Kav éxas vain 
x9ovds, Kav pyror docos mpdcO Wa, kpivw codpdy.”—F. W. Schneidewin in 
a letter to C. Babington. [Wagner enumerates the lines among the 
fragments of the Anonymous Tragic Poets: nor does Nauck assign them 
to any author: they must, consequently, on the authority of the Cam- 
bridge MS., be now first inserted among the fragments of Euripides. 

C. B.| 
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Notices of New Books. 


Were “heretics” ever burned alive at Rome ?—London, Petheram, 1852, 
pp. 56. Records of the Roman Inquisition: Dublin, at the Uni- 
versity Press, 1853, pp. 23. 


[If any doubt survive as to the former of these topics, it ought cer- 
tainly to be dispelled by publications like the present. Mr Gibbings of 
Raymunterdoney, was incited to translate and edit the original docu- 
ments which they contain, by reading in the Dublin Review, (June, 1850, 
p. 457,) that the Roman Inquisition “has never been known to order 
the execution of capital punishment.” The case of Fra Fulgentio Man- 
fredi, who was burnt on Sunday, July 4, 1610, by the immediate autho- 
rity of pope Paul V., and at the instigation of the cardinals, is a clear 
instance of the contrary. A detailed report of the proceedings against 
him is preserved in the original MS. brought from Italy by a French 
officer. 

The same unchristian spirit is betrayed in the second of these docu- 
ments, which relates to an earlier prosecution for heresy, conducted by 
no less a personage than Carlo Borromeo, “Inquisitor deputatus,” in 
1564. The subject of it was a friar of Mileto, who was sentenced by 
Borromeo to be walled up (“murato in un loco circondato da quattro 
mura”): but on escaping was burnt in effigy. 

Both the tracts, we need scarcely say, are edited by Mr Gibbings with 
his wonted accuracy and intelligence.] CC. H. 


Three Treatises by Joun WyckuyrFre, D.D., now first printed from a manu- 
script in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, with notes and a 
Glossary, by James Hentnory Topp, D.D.: Dublin, Hodges and 
Smith. 


[Dr Todd has already done good service in this field of literature. 
In 1840 he edited The Last Age of the Church, a work composed, as there 
is every reason to believe, by Wycliffe at the outset of his public life. 
We are also indebted to Dr Todd for a most careful and scholarlike 
edition of the Apology for the Lollards, which appeared in 1842 among 
the publications of the (historical) Camden Society. It forms a second 
manifesto of the same important school, although it cannot fairly claim 
to be the work of their great leader. Those who wish to study it in 
order to determine the true characteristics of the Lollards should com- 
pare another recent publication entitled by its editor (Mr Forshall), a 
Remonstrance against Romish Corruptions. But all these works in real 
interest fall short of the treatises which Dr Todd has lately brought to 
light. The first is on ‘ The Church and her members;’ the second on 
the ‘ Apostacy,’ or grievous aberrations, ‘of the clergy,’ and the third on 
‘Antichrist and his meynee,’ or dependents. One at least may be con- 
fidently assigned to the closing year of Wycliffe’s life; and all of them 
are fearless expositions of his views as they were held in the final stage 
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of their development. Dr Todd has printed these tracts in black letter, 
preserving the ancient orthography and punctuation, so that apart from 
their high value to the theological and ecclesiastical student, they 
furnish good specimens of the English language in the second half of the 
fourteenth century.] CG. i. 


Friesisches Archiv ; Beitriige zur Geschichte der Friesen und ihrer Sprache, 
herausgegeben von H. G. EHRENTRAUT ; zweiter Band: Oldenburg, 
1854. 


[The first instalment of this work appeared in 1849. It purposes to 
investigate and place on record the antiquities of a Teutonic family 
extending from the Scheldt as far as Jutland. The editor, M. Ehren- 
traut, is one of those thorough archeologists who labours at his subject 
conamore. Many of the papers are extremely interesting not only to 
his fellow-countrymen in this or that locality, but to philologers in 
general: and as some among ourselves have now begun to study the 
peculiar features of the English language in good earnest, they will 
thank us for bringing a new work like the present under their notice. 
It abounds with evidence of the original affinity subsisting between the 
Altfriesisch and the Anglo-Saxon, as well as of the common laws by 
which their dialects have been produced. | 

C. Hi. 


Das Christenthum und die Christliche Kirche der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, 
von Dr FerpDINAND CurisTIAN Bavr, Ord. Prof. d. Theol. a. d. Univ. 
Tibingen. Tiibingen, Fues, 1853. 8vo. pp. xii. and 504. 


[This latest work of Dr Baur is of the highest value, as giving a 
general view of the results at which he has arrived in his numerous 
essays on the first literature, constitution, and doctrine of the Christian 
Church. The clearness, calmness, and subtilty of his writing leaves 
nothing to be desired in it as the exposition of his system; and we may 
accept it as an authoritative statement of the critical school of which he 
is the founder and ablest representative. The greater part of the book 
is merely a reconstruction of old materials, with some additions from the 
Treatise against all heresies attributed to Hippolytus, and the remark- 
able Gnostic work, Iliorts Sopia, It is not of course a history of facts, 
but of principles—a philosophy of the history of the Catholic Church. 
Dr Baur insists much on the fact that he regards Christianity purely 
objectively; but that is only true when he has arbitrarily limited the 
subject. From the first he assumes that the different forms of thought 
and doctrine which combined to complete the Catholic Church of the 
third century, could not have had their rise in a Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of the first century. This is important, as marking in what 
direction our positive criticism must be turned. Christian apologists 
must shew that the types of Apostolic doctrine were essentially united by 
one informing spirit, that heresies arose from their partial and exclusive 
development, that the Church was the outward organization in which 
they were united. 
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This general remark will indicate the manner in which we should 
review Dr Baur’s Essay, if that were our task. But every step is a con- 
troversy; and it will be enough here to notice the general course which 
he follows. In the first section he considers Christianity in relation to 
the old world. There is nothing in it, he says, which was unprepared, 
nothing which had not been anticipated by the head, the heart, or the 
conscience of men. It was a summary of the experience of humanity; 
and the Resurrection was the basis of its historical development. Dr 
Baur declines, indeed, to give any judgment on the nature of that cardinal 
event, but he recognizes it as the firmest article of the early Christian 
Creed. He then traces the antagonism of the Petrine and Pauline doc- 
trines, up to the time of their fusion, and finds the completion of the 
Catholic Church in the Gospel of St John. Dr Baur pays no regard to 
the fresh evidence for the authenticity of St John’s Gospel in the Philo- 
sophumena. He assumes that the Apocalypse and the Gospel cannot 
have been written by the same person; and adds that the balance of 
outward evidence is in favour of the Apostolic authorship of the Apoca- 
lypse—a Gordian solution. In the third section he reviews the great 
forms of heresy, Gnostic and Montanist, and the bulwarks of the Catholic 
opposition, Scripture, Tradition, and the Hierarchy. The next contains 
an account of the development of the doctrine of the Person of Christ, 
brought down to the Council of Nice, with a criticism of the Monarchian 
and Arian systems. The two concluding sections, which contain most 
that is new in the book, deal with the relations of Christianity to the 
Roman Empire, and to general morality. 

Those who are familiar with Dr Baur’s former speculations, will be 
able to anticipate the mode in which he fills up the outline. It is un- 
necessary for us to protest against his negative conclusions, which are in 
defiance of the principles from which he starts; but apart from these it 
must be acknowledged that he has done good service to early Christian 
history. His own plan suggests the true refutation of his errors; and 
in laying open differences and advances in the doctrine and government 
of the Church, he has unconsciously called attention to harmonies which 
might otherwise have lain hid, and vividly exhibited what is the true 
historic development of our faith, as distinguished from any inherent 
creative power or rigid uniformity. | B.C. w. 


Constitutiones Apostolice. Text. Gree. recogn., pref. est, annott. critt. 
et indd. subjecit Gut. Urttzen. Suerini et Rostochii. 1853. 8vo. 
pp. xxvi. aud 284. 


[The whole of the antient writings contained in Cotelier’s expensive 
collection can now be purchased in a cheap form. The first effort of 
every good editor must be to obtain a sound text: and the textual diffi- 
culties of the Apostolical Constitutions are formidable indeed. Ueltzen 
has wisely abstained from attempting too much: such a complete edition 
as M. Bunsen suggested, including not only the Greek illustrative frag- 
ments but the oriental recensions, has been, he confesses, beyond his 
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powers. He has however made an important provisional contribution 
towards such a work, by producing a highly creditable (though very far 
from perfect) Greek text, formed by a laborious comparison of the read- 
ings contained in previous Greek and Latin editions, (including Bick- 
ell’s recent Geschichte des Kirchenrechts), together with occasional con- 
jectures. His modest and sensible notes are almost entirely critical; so 
that the illustrations are chiefly confined to the unusually full and sug- 
gestive indices. The preface gives an admirably condensed literary 
history of the Constitutions, and describes the several modern theories, 
especially those of Krabbe, Drey, and Bunsen. Ueltzen singularly 
refrains from pronouncing any opinion of his own, in which respect we 
shall take leave to follow his example, merely calling attention to an able 
and independent article on the subject in the Christian Remembrancer 
for April. This volume is, we trust, the beginning of a series of labours, 
in which English scholars ought to take a leading part. Several MSS. 
have yet to be collated or recollated: and then it will require years to 
effect, with due care, the resolution of the patchwork into its elements, 
the removal of petty interpolations, and finally the exegetical illustration 
of the whole. ] F. 3. A. H. 


H. W. J. Tuerscn. Politik und Philosophie in ihrem Verhiiltniss zur 
Religion unter Trajanus, Hadrianus, und die beiden Antoninen. 8vo, 
pp. 33. Marburg. 


[A short but pregnant historical tract, by one of the soundest and 
ablest critics of Germany. His object is to investigate the attempts at 
restoration in the imperial policy of the West and the philosophy of the 
East, culminating together in the Graeco-Roman Imperator Philosophus, 
M. Aurelius. Most of the single parts of his view (which we have not 
space to describe in detail) are familiar enough: but its total effect is to 
shed much new light on the forces in operation during the “ after-sum- 
mer” of Roman greatness that succeeded the death of Domitian. Per- 
haps the chief fault is a habit of merging individual peculiarities in broad 
tendencies, and overlooking men for principles: thus the distinctive 
characters of the several emperors are but vaguely handled. Thiersch 
is also too ingenious in finding recondite allusions. But these are trivial 
blemishes in an author whose importance it is difficult to overvalue. 
One who sees so clearly the mischief of separating ecclesiastical from civil 
history, cannot write without imparting fresh life to both.) F. J. A. H. 


Vatern Maxum Factorum et Dictorum memorabilium libri novem cum 
incerti auctoris fragmento de pronominibus. Recens. et emend. 
Car. Kemprivs. Berolini, impensis Georgii Reimeri. 1854. 8vo, 
pp. 792. 34 Thlr. 

[M. Kempf in an elaborate preface gives a life of Valerius, drawn 
altogether from his work; a discussion de fontibus Valerii, in which many 
passages are proved to be borrowed from Cicero, Livy, and others; 
another on the credibility of Valerius, in which M. Kempf states that 
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many of Valerius’s mistakes had been corrected by Pighius, without 
MS. authority; these M. Kempf has restored to their place in the text. 
Passing by a chapter on the style of Valerius, we come to the most 
important part of the preface, that which treats of the critical condition 
of the text. After collecting the hints scattered through various 
classical and medizval writers, M. Kempf gives an account of the 
epitomes of Julius Paris and Januarius Nepotianus (published by Mai), 
the former of which he found very serviceable. With true German 
industry he has collated MSS. in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, France, 
and England, and seems to have bestowed much pains on the choice of 
readings. On testing his explanatory commentary by comparing it with 
an annotated copy of Torrenius’s edition, we find that he has sometimes 
anticipated our supplements; in other places they have escaped him: 
occasionally he has omitted some valuable references given in former 
notes ; so that the student may still with profit recur to the commentaries 
of Perizonius. ] J. E. B. M. 


Gisson’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. With Notes by Dean 
Milman and M. Guizot. Edited, with additional Notes, by W. 
Smita, LL.D. In 8 vols. 8vo. London, Murray, 7s. 6d. each 
volume. Vol. I. (with Autobiography), pp. xxxii. and 415. Vol. II. 
pp. x. and 425. 


[In this edition the references to ancient authors have been for the 
first time verified and completed. We have not been able to examine 
this part of Dr Smith’s labours so thoroughly as we could have wished; 
but where we have tested his accuracy, we have never found it fail. Dr 
Smith has judiciously curtailed the additional notes of Wenck, Guizot, 
and Milman; and has indicated the sources from which Gibbon’s narra- 
tive may be corrected and amplified. Asso many derive their whole know- 
ledge of the Middle Ages from the Decline and Fall, those whose studies 
have lain in that neglected field will be doing a public service by com- 
municating any of Gibbon’s errors to his learned editor.] J. E. B. M. 


Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, (1851— 
1853). 8vo, pp. 220. Liverpool, Deighton and Laughton, 1854. 


[Amongst the articles in this very creditable volume, one is of special 
interest: “An Account of two Greek Sepulchral Inscriptions at Ince 
Blundell,” by the President, Mr J. B. Yates.] 


History of Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes to the Pontif- 
cate of Nicolas V. In5Vols. Vols. I.—III. 8vo., pp. v. and 478, 
509, 554. London, Murray, 37s. 


[This History, like its author’s other works, is written with much 
taste and elegance. Dean Milman’s wide acquaintance with general 
literature enables him often very effectively to illustrate the manners of 
the times which he is describing, and-he has employed most of the im- 
portant authorities, general and special, on medieval history and bio- 
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graphy. By their help he has produced a work which, in point of 
information, interest and impartiality, may be favourably contrasted with 
most English books on the subject—Dr Hallam’s amongst the number. 
Its great defect is, that it appears to be based more on secondary autho- 
rities than on an independent study of original texts. This may be 
inferred (for instance) from such a note as this (Vol. I. p. 144): “ Nes- 
torius appears to have answered this attack with moderation.”]} 
J. E. B. M. 


Lyra Greeca: Specimens of the Greek Lyric Poets from Callinus to Sout- 
sos. Edited, with Critical Notes and a Biographical Introduction, 
by James Donatpson, M.A., Greek Tutor to the University of 
Edinburgh. 


[This little work, thus accurately epitomised in the title-page, does 
credit to the taste and judgment of its editor, and will, we doubt not, 
find its way into our classical schools. 

In making his selection, the Editor has been guided by various 
considerations. He says in the preface, “I have sometimes chosen a 
poem because of its beauty; sometimes because of its historical interest ; 
sometimes because it is representative of a large class of poems: and 
sometimes because it is the best, or most convenient, specimen of the 
poet which could be obtained.” 

The word Lyric is used by Mr Donaldson as a general verm including 
Elegiac and Bucolic, so that we find here specimens of Solon and Theo- 
critus as well as Pindar and Sappho. 

We may be permitted to doubt whether Soutsos and Kokkinakes are 
entitled, either by the matter or the form of their poems, to be joined 
in the same volume with the old bards. 

Not that we undervalue the study of Romaic, or, as it is the fashion 
to call it, Neo-Hellenic. The advanced scholar will always find himself 
repaid for the trouble of its acquisition by the light which it throws on 
many perplexing questions of Grammar and Prosody: but boys commencing 
the study of the old language will only be puzzled by the attempt to 
learn simultaneously the modern jargon. 

Moreover the efforts, highly creditable in themselves, which have 
been made of late years to restore the ancient idiom, have spoilt the 
interest of modern Greek as a philological study. It is always worth 
while to trace the natural changes of a language, its progress or decay— 
not so when, as in this case, the natural decay has been artificially 
arrested. Soa restored ruin is no object of architectural study when 
the new work cannot be distinguished from the old. 

Such at least is our opinion; but, as our friend Professor Blackie 
tells us, we have many prejudices south of the Tweed. 

Now that we are by way of making objections, we may say that per- 
haps it would be better in a second Edition to omit the Biographical 
summaries, the sources of which are easily accessible, in Dr Smith’s 
Dictionary to wit, and to devote the space to additional notes. 
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The notes seem to us very good and scholarlike, with the rare fault, 
as we have implied, of being too short. 
Some bold emendations are proposed: e.g. in Simonides’ (of Amor- 
gos) poem upon women, wv. 61, 62, 
ovre mpos imviv, doBdoAny adeuvpevn 
ior’, avdyxn 8° dvdpa moveirar pidor, 
our Editor proposes 
ifr’ Gv, ayyea 8 avtpareiv ein pido, 
adding, “the only change I have made in the sound is inserting an n 
between two e sounds and expelling at. A knowledge of the investiga- 
tions into the pronunciation of the ancient Greeks is essentially neces- 
sary to an understanding of the errors of transcribers.” This is one of 
the many just and acute remarks to be met with in the volume, though 
we are unable to acquiesce in its application to this particular passage. 
We have not space at present for further discussion, and so we con- 
clude by sending a hearty Giliick auf'to Mr Donaldson, Professor Blackie, 
and their fellow-labourers in Edinburgh, a city which now bids fair to 
deserve, more than ever, its title of “the modern Athens.” ] 
W: GC: 


Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps. By Rosert Etus, B.D., Fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 188. Cambridge, J. Deighton : 
London, J. W. Parker. 


[In this treatise the course of Hannibal’s march, from the time of 
his leaving New Carthage to his entrance into the plains of Italy, is exa- 
mined by Mr Ellis, who declares in favour of the Mont Cenis as the pass 
which was crossed. This is the result at which Ukert arrived in the 
Appendix to the 2nd Volume of his Geographie, except that he appears 
to suppose Hannibal to have crossed at the point over which the high 
road now runs, the greater Mont Cenis; while Mr Ellis argues for the 
little Mont Cenis. The two Cols however are not far asunder, and the 
descent on the Italian side from a point not far below the summit is the 
same for both. 

Mr Ellis commences by a minute discussion of the text of Polybius, 
from which he deduces the conditions of distance, nature of ground, &c., 
which the pass selected must satisfy; and then proceeds step by step to 
shew that they are fully satisfied by the Mont Cenis, and by it alone. 
In this he has, we believe, been the first to take adequate account of 
the changes due to modern engineering in the course of the road leading 
up the valley: the present high-road in one place, near St Pierre d’Alle- 
vard, traversing a marshy tract, which formerly must have been quite 
impassable for an army, and at the Rock of Baune, the Aeukdmrerpov dyvpdv 
of Polybius, running at the foot of the cliff between it and the torrent, 
where it is known that until within quite recent times no passage existed. 
These two points are of considerable importance, being the scenes of the 
two attacks made by the Gauls upon the army in its march. 
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Two obvious objections to the adoption of the Mont Cenis as the 
pass crossed by Hannibal, are found in the words mapa rdv morapdy, 
Polyb. 11. 50, which it has been supposed could only refer to the Rhone, 
and in the necessity of placing the Allobroges in the valley of the Isére. 
But Mr Ellis shews that it is impossible to reconcile the supposition of 
the army having continued its march along the Rhone, with the distances 
stated: not to mention other difficulties, and the fact that we have no 
notice of the passage of the Is¢re ; which, if the whole army crossed the 
river at its junction with the Rhone, must have been an operation of 
risk and difficulty. Moreover, the expression mapa tov rorapov, without 
any distinct intimation of what river was meant, is exactly parallel with 
epi Thy pax, ine. 55. And although it is true that we find the Allo- 
broges described by later authors as located north of the Isére, yet, 
according to Strabo it would seem that this river was their southern 
boundary, and it may easily have happened that they may have been 
driven somewhat towards the north in the intervening period. Indeed 
Mr Ellis argues with much plausibility, that the name Allevard is really 
identical with Allobrica, and thus contains in itself a proof of the occu- 
pation of the valley by this tribe. 

Mr Ellis believes, with De Luc, that Hannibal crossed the Rhone 
about Roquemaure, and descended, of course, into the territory of the 
Taurini. Such was the unanimous testimony of all Livy’s authorities ; 
and the single passage in Polybius, which seems to contradict it, is inge- 
niously explained as one of the succinct accounts or summaries which 
Polybius has throughout his narrative prefixed to the details of each 
march or engagement. It had long ago been remarked that it was 
difficult to comprehend why Hannibal, if he had descended into the 
territory of the friendly Insubrians, should afterwards have gone out of 
his way to engage the Taurini: and in the passage of Strabo, 1v. 6, rjv 
dia Tavpivey jv ‘Avvi8as SujA6e, Mr Ellis finds a new argument in favour 
of the Mont Cenis. 

Though his conclusions are based, in the first instance, upon the 
text of Polybius, Mr Ellis has not neglected that of Livy, by whose 
assistance he supplies, in one or two points, the omissions in Polybius’ 
narrative: the last chapter is occupied with an examination of the 
ancient roads across the Alps, which serves to strengthen the case 
already made out. In fact such a mass of evidence is accumulated in 
favour of the theory, as appears almost to amount to an absolute 
demonstration of its truth. 

Not the least interesting part of the book are the etymologies of the 
Celtic names. Thus the reading Sxapas [Sxepas in one MS.) in Polyb. 
mr. 49, in the description of the island, is successfully vindicated, as 
being a compound of Isca and Aras, the former element the same as 
occurs in our own Esk, Usk, Ouse, Exe; and the latter identical with 
Aar, Arar, &c. The compound Isc-aras will then be the name of the 
river formed by the two streams jointly after their union: like the 
Durance, the Dordogne in Auvergne, or our own Thames. Most of the 
derivations indicated recommend themselves at once. We may be per- 
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mitted, however, to express a doubt in two instances. Durotincum is 
resolved into Dar*€Pora), water; Tin, a source; and Cum (the Welsh 
Cwm) a hollow;in the mountains. But the -um is apparently only the 
Latin termination appended, as also in Lemincum, Vapincum; which do 
not lie in comtbes: and the termination in ¢ is found in many instances 
in Auvergne at the present day, where the names are clearly Celtic. So 
too in the case of Mellosedum, it is simpler to suppose that Maol-sead 
became, by metathesis, Mellosedum, than to introduce a third element, 
Lon: indeed the o might be merely subsidiary to euphony, as in Dur- 
o-tincum. 

In .conclusion, we will only express our satisfaction that the Univer- 
sity Presghould have assisted in the production of a work so creditable 
to itssauthor, and to the University of which he is a member.] C. B. S. 


Descriptig..Antiqui Codicis Virgiliani, a Georcio Butter, A.M., pp. 66. 
[This pamphlet is not published, but applications may be made to 
the Editor from abroad through Williams and Norgate, and from 
any part of Great Britain, through J. W. Parker and Son]. 


[This is a well digested account, together with a collation, of a MS. 
of Virgil in the Bodleian Library. The MS. is written in the Lombard 
character, and has been assigned to various dates ranging from the 7th 
to the 11th century. It derives a peculiar interest from the tradition, 
preserved in a document attached to it, and apparently trustworthy, that 
it formerly belonged to the Alighieri family and was the identical copy 
studied by Dante. To the critic it has an additional value, as repre- 
senting a distinct class from the other principal MSS. of Virgil. There 
are several /acwne which are supplied by a later hand. The older parts 
of the text are accompanied by the commentary of Servius in small cha- 
racter on the margin. The various readings do not appear to be very 
important; but the orthography is interesting. Michi, nichil are written 
for mihi, nihil: certain letters are interchanged, as f and ph, i and y; 
thus we read phedera, lymfas, Frigyam chlamidem: p is inserted after m 
as sollempnis, tempnere: h is arbitrarily omitted, inserted, and transposed, 
as actenus, hordine, choors. For other peculiarities we must refer to the 
“ Conspectus Orthographize” in Mr Butler’s pamphlet. We congratulate 
the future editors of Virgil that the collation of a MS. so important has 
fallen into such able hands. } 


M. Toiin Ciceronis de Oficiis libri tres. Emendavit, et adnotatione brevi 
critica ac philologica instruxit Henricus Alanus. 


M. Tutin Ciceronis Cato Major sive de Senectute liber. Codd. MSS. 
duobus suis collatis recensuit, commentatus est tum critice tum 
philologice Henricus Alanus. 


M. Tun Ciceronis Lelius sive de Amicitia liber. Codd. MSS. tribus 
suis collatis recensuit Henricus Alanus. 
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[The reader who is disposed to consult the numerous references to 
ancient and modern writers in elucidation of grammatical difficulties, will 
find these little editions useful. The proposed emendations do not ap- 
pear to us very satisfactory. | J. B. M. 


Contents of Foreign Journals. 


Denkschriften d. Kais. Akad. d. Wissensch. Philosophisch-histor. Classe. 2 ter 
Band. Wien. 1851. Pt.1. Sketch of the history of Literature among the Arabs. 
By Von Hammer-Purgstall.—On the Council of Lyons, a.p. 1245. By Von Karajan. 
—On the ecclesiastical affairs of Austria in the 15th cent. By Chmel. Pt. 2.—On the 
excavations of Salona in 1848. By Carrara.—On the fame of Virgil in the middle 
ages. By Zappert. 

Id. 1852. Pt. 2. Ovilaba and the Roman Antiquities connected with it. By 
Gaisberger. 1853.—Contributions to a crit. hist. of Voralberg and the neighbouring 
districts, especially in the earliest times. By Bergmann.—Life of Bishop Altmann of 
Passau, (from 1065—1091). By Stiilz. 

Gerhard’s Denkmiiler, 1853. No. 58, Greek coins (with plates). By Gerhard.— 
Works of art relating to the Odyssey. By Welcker.—Miscellaneous (Dionysos Peri- 
kionios; Tyro, Pelias, Neleus; Ukalegon). By Otto Jahn.—No. 59. Dioscuri at 
Delphi (with a plate). By C. V. Paucker.—On the Throne of Amycleus. By Bét- 
ticher and Pyl.—Diomede. By Otto Jahn.—No. 60. Telephos and Auge (with a 
plate). By Otto Jahn.—Artemis Gygaia and the tombs of the Lydian kings. By 
Curtius.—Inscription at Tyras. By Mercklin.—The Aloide; Ares and Hephestus; 
The Bathslave; Corycus. By Otto Jahn.—OEPYTAI, NEKAYAOS; Ukalegon. 
By L. Schmidt.—Telephos and the Eagle. By Wieseler.—Silenus as a shrine ( Plat. 
Symp.). By Panofka.—In the Archiiologischer Anzeiger, Nos. 58, 59, are accounts 
of excavations at Megara. By Velsen and Curtius.—Accounts of additions to the 
British Museum, and new inscriptions, communicated by Messts Birch and Newton. 


Gott. Gel. Anz. 1854. Nos. 1, 2.3. On Cobet’s Diogenes Liaertius, and Miiller’s 
Hesychius Milesius. By Fr. Cr{eutzer]—_No. 8. On The Ecclegastical Hist. of John 
Bp. of Ephesus, ed. by Rev. W. Cureton. By H. E[{wald].—Nos. 9,10, 11,12. On 
Hermann’s Zschylus. By Wieseler.—Nos. 14, 15,16. On Hermann’s De re scenica 
in Zschyli Oresteia. By Fr. Wieseler.—Nos. 18, 19, 20. On Conybeare and Howson’s 
Life and Ep. of St Paul. By Uhlhorn.—Nos. 21, 22. On Schmidt’s Das Interdikten- 
verfahren der Romer. By Esmarch.—Nos. 25, 26, 27, 28. On Vuller’s Lexicon Persico- 
Latinum. By Haug.—No. 32. On Dillmann’s Bibl. Vet. Test. Athiop. By H. 
E{wald].—Nos. 41, 42. On Riis Elemente des Akwapim-Dialekis. By H. E[wald].— 
Nos, 49, 50. On Hammer-Purgstall’s Literatur-geschichte der Araber. By F. W. 
—Nos. 55, 56. On Schenkel’s Das Wesen des Protestantismus. By Holzhausen.— 
Nos. 57—60. On Herzog’s Die romanischen Waldenser. By G.—No. 60. On the 
Martyrium Arnoldi archiep. Mogunt. By E. G. F.--On.Cornelius's Der Antheil Ost- 
Friedlands an der Reformation. By Schultze.—No. 61. Ewald’s notice of his “Das 
Buch [job.’’ 2nd Ed.—Nos. 61—64. On Schmidt’s Essai historique sur la société 
civile dans le monde Romain, &c., and Chastell’s Etudes hist. sur Vinfluence de la 
charité durant les premiers siécles chrétiens, Sc. ‘By Mlfrd.—No. 68. On Darem- 
berg’s (Euvres d’Oribase. By Marx.—No. 72. On Curtze’s Die kirchl. Gesetzgeb. d. 
F. Waldeck. 


Heidelberger Jahrb. 1853. No. 57. On Kiihner’s ed, of Cicero’s Tusculans. By 
Moser. 1854.—Nos.1,2. On C. Schmidt’s Essai historique sur la société civile dans 
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le monde Romain &c.,and Amadée Fleury’s Saint Paul et Sénéque. By Bahr.—No. 3. 
On Grotefend’s Interpretation of a Nimroud Inscription. By Holtzmann.—On Frey- 
tag’s ed. of Ibn Arabschah, and Anspach’s of Kitab Alujun. By Weil.—Nos. 6, 7. 
On Rinck’s Religion der Hellenen. By Zell.—On Kriger’s Ed. of Horace’s Satt. and 
Epp. By Moser. 


Illgen u. Niedner’s Zeitschr. f. d. historische Theologie. 1854. No.2. Hamburg 
u. Gotha.—Wiclif and the Lollards. By Lechler.—No. 3. Doctrina Tertulliani de 
baptismo. By E. F. Leopold. 


Jahn’s Jahrb. Vol. 68. part 6. On Ullrich’s Beitrage zur Kritik d. Thukydides. 
By Hausdérffer.—On the latest Platonic Criticism. By Susemihl.—On Henry’s notes 
to Virgil Zneid, 1—v1._ By Lindemann.—On Seffer’s Elementarb. der hebr. Sprache. 
By Mezger.—Vol. 69, Part 1. On Nitzsch’s Sagenpoesie der Griechen. By Schémann, 
—On Grautoff’s Turpilianarum Comm. reliquie. By Ribbeck.—On Halm’s Cic. pro 
Sestio. By Maehly.—On Nipperdey’s Tacitus. By Urlichs.—Part 2. Review of 
Nitzsch continued.—On Overbeck’s Gallerie heroischen Bildwerke der alten Kunst. 
By Petersen.—Review of Nipperdey continued.—On Otto Jahn’s Florus. By Halm. 
On certain papers treating of Sophocles. By Schneidewin.—Part 3. On Giseke’s 
Allmahliche Enstehung der Gesinge der Ilias. By Sengebusch.—On Meineke’s Strabo. 
By Kayser.—On Brunn’s Gesch. der Griechischen Kiinstler. By Braun.—On Nipper- 
dey’s Tacitus, continued.—On Haase’s Gregorius Turonensis de curs. stell. By Osann. 
—Shorter notices appended to each part. 


Jahn’s Jahrb. 19th Supplement, part 3. On Tomi and the neighbouring towns, 
By P. Becker.—On Onomatopeia. By Rosenheyn.—Grammatice sermonis Latini 
philosophie elementa. By Noiré.—On the Promethean trilogy of Zschylus. By Kat- 
terfield.—Translation of Horace’s Ep. ad Pisones. By Maehly.—On the adverbs 
parum, paullum, quin, and the verb occurrere. By Fuss.—Critical remarks on certain 
Latin writers. By Nolte.—On Piitz’s Hand-books of History. By Goebel. 


Jahrb. d. biblischen Wissenschaft, von H. Ewald. Vol. v. Géttingen. 1853. Trans- 
lation (from the Ethiopic), of the christian book of Adam. By A. Dillmann.—On 
the Canon of the Bible in the Abyssinian Church. By the same.—Explanation of 
Persian words in the Old Test. By M. Haug.—Supplementary remarks on the Old 
Test. By Ewald.—On the external evidences for St John’s Gospel.—Review of the 
works which appeared in 1852-53 on biblical science. 


Journal des Savants, Jan. 1854. Charles V., his abdication, retirement, and death, 
Art. 6. By M. Mignet.—On Zell’s Handbuch d. rim. Epigraphik, Art.1. By M. 
Hase.—Tillemont’s Life of St Louis, Art. 6th (and last). By M. Avenel.—Feb. 1854. 
Charles V., his abdication, retirement, and death, Art. 7. By M. Mignet.—On 
Coussemaker’s Histoire de [ Harmonie au moyen dige, Art. 2. By M. Vitet.—On 
Zell’s Handbuch der rim. Epigraphik, Art. 2 (and last). By M. Hase.—On Lang- 
lois’s translation of the Rig-Véda, Art. 6. By M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire.—March 
1854. On the excavations at Cuma, Art.1. By M. Raoul-Rochette.— Charles V., his 
abdication, retirement, and death, Art. 8th (and last). By M. Mignet. 


Mém. de l’Acad. de Metz. 1851-2. Notice of a monument of the Goddess Isis. 
By Victor Simon.— Metz and its environs [with inscriptions]. By the same.—An- 
tiquities found near Vaudrevange. By the same.—Archeological studies on Ghelma 
(Calama in Numidia). By Grellois. [Among other antiquities several funeral in- 
scriptions have been found, and some thousands of coins, ranging from the time of 
Augustus to that of Gallienus]. Antiquities of Hammam-Meshkoutin, in the pro- 
vince of Constantine. By Grellois.—On some statuettes and tombs found at 
Géromomont, in Luxembourg. By D’Haart.—On the places at which the Roman 
coins found at or near Metz were struck. By Boulangé. 
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Mem. de la real Acad. de la Historia. Tom. vii. Madrid. 1852. Inscriptions 
and antiquities of the kingdom of Valencia. By De Saboya and Delgado. [800 plates 
chiefly of Latin inscriptions with explanatory text and index of names]. 


Mém. de l’Acad. de Belgique. Vol. 27. 1853. Bruxelles. On the contingent 
furnished to the Roman armies by the Belgian tribes. By Roulez.—On the Archives 
of Ghent. By Gachard. [Letters of Egmont, the duchess of Parma, &c.] 

Mém. de I’Inst. Acad. desinscr. Tome xx. Deuxiéme partie. Impr. impér. 1854. 
On the worship of the pyramidal cypress (1) considered as a symbol of life; (2) 
considered as an emblem of the infernal divinities in East and West. By M. Félix 
Lajard. 

Mém. presentées par divers savants a ]’Acad. des inscr. &c. Prem. Série. Tom. 
m1. 4to. Paris, 1853. On the epitaph of Ahmés. By M. de Rongé.—On southern 
Eubea. By M. Rangabé.—On the Indian zodiac, and on five zodiacs in Indian 
pagodas. By M. Mollien.—Gn the hist. of the Germanic languages, from the middle 
of the fourth century to our times. By M. Regnier. Pts. 1 and 2. 

Miinchen Gel. Anz. 1853. Nos. 76—80, 82. On Hermann’s Aschylus. By L. 
Schiller. 1854.—Nos.15—17. Oppert’s Inscriptions des Achéménides &c.—Nos. 19 
—21. Notice of Halm and Baiter’s Cicero’s Orations. 

Philol. u. hist. Abhandl. d. Konig]. Akad. d. Wissensch. zu Berlin. 1853. On the 
juristic authorities followed by Verrius Flaccus and Festus. By Dirksen.—On the 
materials supplied by inscriptions for the history of Roman jurists. By the same.— 
On the nature, relations and origin of demones and genii. By Gerhard.—The Pelas- 
gikon in Athens, hitherto called the Pnyx. By Welcker.—Dionysus and the Thyades. 
By Panofka.—On the 12th Egyptian dynasty. By Lepsius.—On the Egyptian anti- 
quities as illustrating the history of the Ptolemies. By the same.—On the Vita 
Chrodegangi episc. Mettensis. By Pertz. 

Reuter’s Repertorium f. d. theol. Litteratur. Berlin. Feb. 1854.—On Kurtz’s Bible 
and Astronomy. By Neumann.—On Schwab’s Life of St Theresa. By Miinchmeyer. 
—March. On Stier’s Discourses of the Lord Jesus. By Weizsiicker.—April. On 
Noack’s Biblical Theology. By Neumann.—On Tobler’s Notes from Jerusalem and 
Golgotha, its churches and convents. By Neumann.—On Saalschiitz’s Mosaic Juris- 
prudence. By Nigelsbach.—On Schade’s Legend of St Ursula and the 11,000 
virgins. By Wagenmann.—On Gdschel’s Sketches out of the Div. Com., Hoffmann’s 
Epochs of the Ch. Hist. of India, Tholuck’s Heathenism acc. to H. Script., and 
Abeken’s Worship of the ant. Ch. By E. Meyer. 

Revue archéologique. Paris, Leleux. Jan. 15, 1854. On some archeological collec- 
tions in England. By M. Brunet.—On two bas-reliefs of Strasburg Cathedral. By 
M. Chardin.—Montargis, its castle and its owners. By M. Pinard.—On two inedited 
Gallo-Roman inscriptions at Aix-les-Bains. By Chaudrue de Crazannes.—Ancient 
ceremonies observed in the church of Notre-Dame de Chartres. By M. Doublet de 
Boisthibault.—Recent discoveries.—Reviews.—Feb. 15. Casket of St Louis, in the 
church of Dammarie. By M. Grésy.—On two bas-reliefs &c. (Conclusion). By M. 
Chardin. ~The Pinaigrier family. By M. Doublet de Boisthibault.—Historic and 
descriptive notice of the Priory of d’Esserent, near Chantilly. By M. Gilbert.—On 
a posthumous essay of M. Letronne, and on the question: whether the circumference 
of the terrestrial globe had been measured exactly before the historical period. By 
M. H. Martin.—On the employment of the globe with moveable poles, for the study 
of the calendar of the Egyptian royal tombs. By M. de Villiers du Terrage.— 
Recent discoveries. 

Rheinisches Museum. N.F. Vol. IX. pt. 3. Interpolations in Cicero’s Speeches 
proved from Cod. Paris. 7794. By Halm.—On two Italian legends. By W. Ihne.— 
De Tabulis devotionis plumbeis Alexandrinis. By F. Lenormant.—On Greek In- 
scriptions. By W. Vischer.—On Hermann’s Aischylus. By K. Prien.—The Cos- 
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mography of Augustus and the Commentaries of Agrippa. By Ch. Petersen.—On 
the speech of the Emperor Claudius. By Welcker and Mommsen.—On a Roman 
inscription at Basel, and on the epitaphs of the Scipios. By Mommsen.—Palimpsest 
of Cic. de fato. By Ritschl. [Ritschl, having received a hint from a friend that the 
supposed fragment (printed in our first Number, p. 103), was a hoax, has most con- 
vincingly proved it to be so. It is strange, he says, that in so few lines we should 
recover the lost commencement of the treatise, and a passage cited by Macrobius, 
He then shews that in a genuine MS. the number of words in a page cannot be such 
as M. Ferrucci asserts that he found in his palimpsest, and raises other technical 
objections to his description. He then notices the unclassical terms, placitum deorum, 
fides philosophorum, parumper for aliquatenus, connexio, &c.j.—On Juvenal VII. 204, 
By the same. [For Zhrasymachi he would read Tharsymachi]. 


Schneidewin’s Philologus. Vol. vur. pt. 3. Contributions to the criticism and 
interpretation of Homer. By K. Hagena.—The Greek Horographi. By R. Stiehle. 
—On Dio Chrysostom and Theophylact. By M. Schmidt.—Democriti liber epi 
advOpwrov dics. By B. ten Brink.—Miscellanea. By M. Schmidt.—Studies on 
Roman history. By C. Peter.—On Soph. Phil. 287 and 715, and Eustath. Epist. 18, 
p- 824, Tafel. By Patakis.—On Priscian and Ausonius. By Bonnell. —Note ad Sen. 
Nat. Quest. libros ed. a Frid. Haasio, et collatos cum cod. 69 Vossiano ex Biblioth. 
Lug. Bat. By H. C. Michaelis—On Hyginus. By W6lfflin.—Examination of recent 
views respecting the Iliad. By W. Ribbeck.—Dionysius Thrax. By Moriz Schmidt, 
—On Soph. Ed. Col. By Schneidewin.—Conjectanea critica. By Patakis.—Nican. 
dri fr. Georg. 2 Schneid. By O. Schneider.—On Festus s. v. Prugnum. By J. 
Becker.—Curiosa in Euripides. By Nauck.—Schol. marginalia e cod. Franequerano 
Horatii ad Epod. 2. By A. Nolte.—Muénd\és? By K. Fr. Hermann.—On Soph. Ag. 
By Wex.—auopBevew—apoppetew. By Osann.—A new choragic inscription from 
Athens, By K. Fr. Hermann. 

Studien u. Kritiken. Hamburg. 1854. No.2. On Is. xl. 66. By Riietschi—The 
land of Uz. By Fries.—Whether St Paul formed his style on that of Demosth. By 
Késter.—No. 3. The evidence of the “songs of degrees’’ as to the date of composition 
of the Psalms. By Thenius. 


Theol. Jahrb. von Baur. u. Zeller. Tiibingen. 1854. No.2. The Gnostic system 
of the book Pistis Sophia. By Kostlin.—The Johannine question, and the latest 
answers to it (by Luthardt, Delitzsch, Briickner, Hase). By F. C. Baur. 


Zeitschr. f. d. Alterthumsw, hrsg. v. Cesar. Jan. 16, 1854. The Latin language in 
its transition to the Romance. By Pott.—The narrative of the battle of Sertorius. 
By Dronke.—Didymi \¢Ets kwutxyn. By M. Schmidt.—On Brunn’s Gesch. der Griech- 
ischen Kiinstler. By Overbeck.—On C. F. Hermann’s Plato. By Wiegand. With 
shorter notices. Teuffel’s answer to Kock’s reply.—March 14, 1854. On the Munera 
of the Roman corporations. By Kuhn.—On the connexion of the argument in 
Plato’s Phedrus. By Deuschle-—On Overbeck’s Kunstarchiologische Vorlesungen. 
By Miiller.—On Kriiger’s Ed. of Horace’s Satt. and Epp. By Voigt.—On the Philenus 
legend. By Hélscher. 


Zeitschr. f. d. gesammte luth. Theologie, v. Rudelbach u. Guericke. Leipzig. 1854. 
No. 2. Talmudical Studies: No.1. By Delitzsch.—[There are many valuable notices 
of books. ] 


Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung hrsg. von Kuhn. Berlin, Diimmler. 
3rd year. Parts4and 5. On the terminations denoting degree and comparison in 
Latin and the Italian dialects. By Corssen.—Unusual names (2nd Art.). By Forste- 
mann.—On the old S and some sounds connected with it (Sth Art.). By Kuhn.—On 
Wolf’s Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Mythologie u. Sittenkunde. By Kuhn.—On Bopp’s 
Vergl. Grammatik. By Schweizer.—Miscellaneous (Roots of micare, and pernicies or 
permities). By Schweizer.—Gloria and bivira. By Kuhn. 
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List of New Books—English. 


Abeken, an account of the life and writings of Cicero. With preface by Rev. C. 
Merivale. 8vo. pp. 484. London, Longman. Qs. 6d. 

Adams, H. C., a new edition of the Greek Text of the Gospels, with Prolegomena, 
Notes, &c. Part I. (St Matthew). 8vo. pp. 136. Oxford, J. H. Parker. 2s. 6d. 
Alderson, Rev. J., Hebrew and Engl. Lexicon, without points: with a Hebrew 

Grammar. 8vo. London, Aylot. 6s. 

Barnes, W., A philological Grammar, grounded upon English, and formed from a 
comparison of more than 60 languages. 8vo. pp. 312. London, J. R. Smith. 9s. 
Becker’s Charicles, New edition, enlarged. 8vo. pp. 512. London, J. W. Parker. 

10s. 6d. 

Benecke, W., Exposition of St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, Translated from the 
German. 8vo. pp. 459. London, Longman. 10s. 

Bopp’s Comparative Grammar. Translated by E. B. Eastwick. 2nd ed. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
London, Madden, 67s. 

Cooley, W. D., Claudius Ptolemy and the Nile, and the authenticity of the Mountains 
of the Moon. 8vo. pp. 113. London, J. W. Parker. 4s. 

Gibson, Bp., Synodus Anglicana, Edited by Dr Cardwell. 8vo. pp. 356. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 6s. 

Gill, Dr John, Exposition, &«. New ed. 6 Vols. 8vo. (London, Collingridge). 
£3. 18s. 

Gorham, Rev. G. M., Treatise on the Episcopate of the Ante-Nicene Church, &c. 
12mo. Cambridge, Deighton. 3s. 6d. 

Hengstenberg, E. W., Christology of the Old Test. transl. by Theod. Meyer. Vol. 
I, 8vo. pp. 520. Edinburgh, Clark. 10s. 6d. 

Henry, James, Notes of a twelve years voyage of discovery in the first six books of 
the Eneis. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 596. Dresden, Meinhold. 2 Thlr. 

Herodotus. With a Commentary by the Rev. J. W. Blakesley. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 1140. 
London, Bell. 32s. 

Historical pictures of the Middle Ages, made from Records in the Archives of Swit- 
zerland. By a wandering artist. 2 Vols. post 8vo. pp. 656. London, Bentley. 21s. 

Keightley, Thos., Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. 3rd improved ed. 8vo. 
pp. 338. London, Whittaker. 12s. 6d. 

Maurice, Rev. F. D., The Unity of the New Testament: a Synopsis of the first 
three Gospels, and of the Epistles of St James, St Jude, St Peter, and St Paul. 
8vo. pp. 668. London, J. W. Parker. 14s. 

Monasticism. The Ancren Riwle: a treatise on the rules and duties of Monastic 
life. Edited and translated from a Semi-Saxon MS. of the 13th cent. By James 
Morton, B.D. 4to. pp. xxviii. and 480. London, Camden Society. 

Numismata Hellenica, a Catalogue of Greek Coins, collected by Wm. Martin Leake, 
F.R.S. 4to. pp. vii. 70, 158, 166, 80, and 6, with Index 6, and a Map. London, 
J. Hearne. 1854. £3. 3s. [In forming the present very limited collection, the 
chief object has been to make these monuments of ancient Greece as conducive as 
possible to the illustration of its geography, art, mythology, and history. With 
this view, it embraces, as far as I have found practicable, the productions of all 
the countries over which the monetary art of Greece extended, and of every age, 
from the earliest extant specimens, to the reign of Gallien, a space of 800 years.” 
Preface. } 

Origines Kalendaria Italice. (Nundinal Calendars of Ancient Italy, &c.), by Rev. E. 
Greswell. Oxford, Clarendon Press. Four vols. 8vo. £2. 2s. 

Promptorium Parvulorum. Ed. A. Way. Part II. 4to. pp. 319—439. London, 
Camden Society. 
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Schaff, P., the life and labours of St Augustine. 12mo. pp. 100. London, Bagster. 

3s. 6d. 
Hist. of the Apostolic Church. With a general Introduction to Church 

Hist. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 800. Edinburgh, Clark. 16s. 

Tertullian, translated by the Rev. C. Dodgson, 2nd Ed. 8vo. Oxford, Parker. 1és. 

Tertulliani libri tres. (De Spectaculis, De Idololatria, de Corona Militis), Ed, 
Currey. 8vo. pp. L. and 172. Cambridge, Pitt Press. 7s. 6d. 

Theodoreti Eccl. Hist. Libri v, cum interpr. Lat. et annott. H. Valesii. Recens. T, 
Gaisford. 8.T.P. 8vo. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 

Theophylacti Comm. in Evang. S. Matth. Ed. Humphry. 8vo. pp. 500. 14s. 

Thucydides, book II. With Engl. notes, by Rev. T. K. Arnold. 12mo. pp. 194, 
London, Rivington. 4s. 6d. 

—— book VI. With Engl. notes, by Rev. P. Frost. 8vo. pp. 110. Cambridge, 
Maemillan. 7s. 6d. 

Trench, Rev. R. C., Synonyms of the New Testament. Small 8vo. pp. xvi. and 208, 
London, J. W. Parker; Cambridge, Macmillan. 5s. 





Foreign. 


Eschylos’ Werke, von Hartung. 6. Die Erinyen. 7. Die Danaiden. 8vo. pp. 184 and 
192. 1 Thir. 

Antiquités de la Perse. Mém. sur la chronologie et l’iconographie des rois parthes 
arsacides, par Adrien de Longpérier; in-4 de 21 feuilles et 18 planches. Paris, Didot. 

Aristotelis op. omn. Vol. III. 8vo. pp. 681. Paris, Didot. 4 Thlr. See Bendixen and 
Reinoehl, 

Aristoxeni elementorum rhythmicorum fragmentum post Morellium et Feussnerum 
recens. et expl. Bartels. S8vo. pp. iii. and 59. Bonn, Matz. 10 Ngr. 

Atlas von Asien zu Ritter’s allg. Erdk. 1. Abth. 4 Lfg. Entw. v. Kiepert. Berlin, 
Reimer. 2 Thlr. 

Bendixen, Prof. J., Comm. de Eth. Nicom. integritate. 4to. pp. 30. Altona, Schliiter, 
10 Ngr. 

Berggren, Dr Jak., Fl. Josephus d. Fiihrer u. Irrefiihrer der Pilger im alten u. neuen 
Jerusalem, Mit e. Beilage Jerus. des Itin. Burdig. enthaltend. 8vo. pp. viii. and 
55. Leipzig, Weigel. 12 Ngr. 

Bertheau, d. Biicher d. Chronik, erkl. v. Prof. Bertheau. 8vo. pp. L. and 432. Leipz. 
Hirzel. 2 Thlr. 

Bionis Smyrnzi epitaphius Adonidis, Ed. H.L. Ahrens. 8vo. pp. vii. and 76. Lip- 
sie, Teubner. 15 Ngr. 

Bisping, Lic. Prof. Aug., Erk]. d. Br. an d. Hebrier. 8vo. pp. 30. Miinster, Aschen- 
dorff, 24 Ngr. 

Bock, C. W., Erklarg. d. Baues der beriihmtesten...ilteren u. neueren Sprachen, &c. 
8vo. pp. xx. and 294. Berlin, Plahn. 20 Ner. 

Bohtlingk, Otto, u. Rud. Rolf, Sanskrit-Wérterb. Hrsg. v.d. Kaiserl. Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. Part 2. 4to. pp. 161—320. St Petersburg. Leipzig, Voss. 1 Thlr. 

Boltz, Dr Aug., iib. d. altrussische Heldenlied in Vergleiche m. d. Arthursage, 8yo. 
pp. 24. Berlin, Mai. 5 Ngr. 

Braun, Emil, d. Ruinen u. Museen Roms. 12mo. pp. xxxiv. and 860. Braunschweig, 
Vieweg. 3 Thir. 

Brinckmeier, Glossarium Diplomaticum. Vol. i. pts. 13, 14. (Culter—Echt). Fol. pp. 
565—656. Gotha, Perthes. 2 Thlr. 

Buchschriften, die, d. Mittelalters, m. besond. Beriicksicht. der deutschen, u. s. W. 
Wien, Braumiiller. 16 Ngr. 

Ciceronis, orat. de imp. Cn. Pompeii. Mit Einleitg, krit. u. erkl. Anmerkgn. von G. 

W. Gossrau. 8vo. pp. vii. and 183, Quendlinburg, Franke. 18 Ngr. 
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Codex Thuringie diplomaticus. Pt. I. by A. L. J. Michelsen. 4to. pp. iii. and 96, 
Jena, Frommann. 20 Ngr. 

Cornifici Rhet. ad Herenn. Recens. et interpretatus est C. L. Kayser. Svo. pp. xxx. 
and 328. Lipsie, Teubner. 2% Thlr. 

Cramer, Freder., Diss. de grecis med. evi studiis pars alt. [/rom Charlemagne to the 
Crusades.] Sundix, Liffler. 20 Ngr. 

Creuzer, Fr., zur Gesch. d. class. Philologie seit Wiederherstellung der Literatur in 
biogr. Skizzen ihrer iilteren Haiipter u.s. w. S8vo. pp. viii. and 239. Frankfurt a. 
M. J. Baer. 14 Thir, 

Curtius, Andeutungen ub. den gegenwirtigen Zustand d. homerischen Frage [Repr. 
from the Zeitschr. f. d. osterr. Gymnasien.] 8vo. pp. 49. Wien, Gerold. 10 Ngr. 


Damberger, J. F., synchronist. Gesch. d. Kirche n. d. Welt im Mittelalter. Vol. VI. 
pt. 2. 8vo. pp. vi. and 217—482. Regensburg, Pustet. 21 Ngr. 

Dynes, J., einige Beruhrungspunkte d. heil. Schrift m. d. Schriften u. Sagen abenliind. 
Vilker. Berlin, Heymann. 10 Ngr. 


Eisenlohr, Prof. F., mittelalterl. Bauwerke im siidwest]. Deutschland, u. s. w. Parts 
II. and III. ( Zisterzienser-Kloster Maulbronn). Imp. fol. pp. ii. and 8, with 13 En- 
gravings. Carlsruhe, Veith. 14 Thlr. 

Ewald, Abhandlg. iib. d. aithiopischen Buches Hendékh Enstehg. Sinn u. Zusammen- 
setzg. [Repr. from the Gittingen Transactions]. Géttingen, Dieterich. 24 Ngr. 
Flathe, Thdr., Gesch. d, Phokischen Krieges. 4to, pp. 21. Plauen, Schriter. 6 Ngr. 
Fleckeisen, Alfr., Zur Kritik d. altlateinischer Dichter fragmente bei Gellius. Svo, 

pp. 48. Leipzig, Teubner. 9 Negr. 


Firster, Prof. Ernst, Denkmale deutscher Baukunst, Bildnerei u. Malerei v. Einfiihrg. 
d. Christenthums bis auf d. neueste Zeit. Parts VI. and VII. Imp. 4to, pp. 4 with 
Plates. Leipzig, Weigel. 20 Ngr. 

Gallois, Gesch. d. Stadt Hamburg. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. pp. vi. and 1204. Hamburg, 
Tramburg. 4 Thlr. 

Gass, Dr W., Gesch. d. prot. Dogmatik u.s. w. Berlin, Reimer. 2 Thlr. 

Gerhard, Prof. Ed., griech. Mythologie. 1Thl. Die griech. Gottheiten. 8vo. pp. 
xx. and 603. Berlin, Reimer. 3 Thir. 

Gesch. des Rabbi Jeschua ben Jossef hanootzri genannt Jesus Christus. Vol. I. pt. 
3, pp. 225—336. Altona, Heilbutt. 4 Thir. 

Gottfried’s v. Monmouth hist. regum Brit., m. literst-histor. Einleitg. u. ausfiihr. 
Anmerkgn., u. Brut Tysylio, altwilscher Chronik in deutscher Ubers. von San- 
Marte. 8vo. pp. Ixxvi. and 636. Halle, Anton. 3 Thir. 18 Ngr. 

Grasse, Dr J. G. Thdr., Lehrb. e. allg. Literiirgesch. aller bekannten Vilker. Vol. 
III. division 3. [The 18th and 19th Centuries], pt. 1. 8vo. pp. 192. Leipzig, 
Arnold. 1 Thir. 

Hammer-Purgstall, Literaturgesch. d. Araber. Vol. V. 4to. pp. 1117. Wien, Ge- 
rold. 8 Thir. 

Hase, Karl, Kirchengeschichte. 7th improved Ed. 8vo. pp. xiv. and 732. Leipzig, 
Breitkopf. 2} Thlr. 

Hermann, C. Fr., Vindicie Juvenaliane. 4to. pp. 31. Gottinge, Dieterich. 8 Ngr. 

Heyder, C. L. W., Ethices Pythagoree vindicie. 8vo. pp. 34. Francofurti, Heyder 
and Zimmer. 5 Negr. 

Himmelfahrt u. Vision, die, des Propheten Jesaia, aus d. Athiop. u. Latein. ins 
Deutsche iibers. u.m.e. Comm. u. e. allg. Einleitg. versehen von Dr H. Jolowicz. 
8vo. pp. viii. and 94, Leipzig, Fleischer. 18 Ngr. 

Histoire chronol. et dogmatique des conciles,...par l'abbe André d’Avallon. Tome rv.; 

in-8 de 37 feuilles. 6 Fr. 
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Hohelied, das, in deutscher Ubersetzung, Erklérung u. krit. Textausgabe. Von Ernst 
Meier. 8vo. pp. xi. and 168, Tiibingen, Zu-Gutenberg. 20 Ngr. 

Horatii Flacci sermonum libri duo. Edidit, germ. reddidit, et 30 codd. recens colla- 
torum, grammaticorum vett. omniumque MSStorum adhuc a variis adhibitorum 
ope, librorumque...editorum lectt. excussis, recensuit, appar. crit. instruxit et comm, 
illustravit C. Kirchner, Pars 1. Satiras cum appar. Crit. continens. 8vo, pp. Lii 
and 300. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Thlr. 


Kink, Rud., Gesch. d. Univers. zu Wien. Vol. II. (Documents). 8vo. pp. vi. and 
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Announcements. 


Bahr’s Herodotus, in three new editions; a large edition in 4 vols. 8vo., a school 
edition with German and another with Latin notes. The book of Jasher, by Dr 
Donaldson. Thucydides with German notes by Ullrich, Select plays of Plautus by 
Fleckeisen, both with German notes. 


Notice to Correspondents. 


Owing to a pressure of matter, we have been compelled, although 
we have given an increased number of pages, to defer several contri- 
butions to a future Number, and to insert only a portion of others. 





The following note reached us too late for insertion in its proper 
place. 

Note on p. 205. 

Another instance in support of the statement in the text, that. saints 
are often grouped together merely because they bear the same name, 
is that of Mary Magdalene and Mary of Egypt, who have their acts 
pictured in double line round the Chapel of the Bargello in Florence. 
So also the two Jesuit saints Francis Xavier and Borgia are frequently 
drawn side by side, and the student of Christian art may remember the 
constantly recurring difficulty of discriminating between the two Justinas 
of Florence and of Padua. 


No. 3 will be published in November. A table of Errata and an 
Index for Vol. I. will be given with No. 4. 














